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ARl'HUR,  Timothy  Shay,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1809,  died 
March  6,  1885.  His  parents  removed  to  Balti- 
more, Md.,  while  he  was  a  child ;  here  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  afterwards  became 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  in  1833  went 
to  the  West  as  agent  for  a  banking  company. 
This  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful  he  i-e- 
turned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  entered 
upon  the  career  of  authorship.  In  1841  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  thenceforth  his  home.  For  several  years 
he  conducted  a  periodical  which  bore  his 
name,  and  in  which  many  of  his  writings 
first  appeared ;  but  he  also  contributed  largely 
to  other  periodicals.  He  was  an  earnest  mem- 
ber of  the  "New  Jerusalem"  (Swedenbor- 
gian)  Church.  His  writings  usually  took  the 
form  of  fiction,  all  having  a  direct  moral  aim, 
several  of  them  relating  directly  to  the  tem- 
perance question.  Among  these  are  Ten 
Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,  and  Six  Nights  tvith 
the  Washingfonicms.  The  list  of  his  works 
is  a  long  one,  comprising  in  all  some  100  vol- 
umes, mostly,  however,  of  small  size.  Many 
of  them  are  grouped  into  series ;  such  as  Tales 
from  Real  Life  (3  vols.) ;  Tales  of  Married  Life 
(3  vols  ; ;  Stories  of  Domestic  Life  (3  vols.)  5 


10  TIMOTHY  SHAY  ARTHUR. 

Heart  Histories  and  Life  Pictures  (6  vols.) ; 
Libtxtry  for  tlie  Household  (12  vols.);  Cot- 
tage Library  (6  voLs.) ;  Arthurs  Juvenile  Li- 
brary (12  vols.).  Besides  these  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  his  novelettes  in  a  cheap  form,  em- 
bracing some  20  or  30  volumes.  The  follow- 
ing sketch,  belonging  to  the  middle  period  of 
his  long  career,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
Arthur's  best  manner : 

GESTLE  HAJjro. 

When  arid  where  it  matters  not  now  to  relate ; 
but  "  oHce  upon  a  time,"  as  I  was  passing  through 
a  thinly-peopled  district  of  countrj^,  night  came 
down  upon  me  almost  unawares.  Being  on  foot  I 
could  not  hope  to  gain  tlie  village  towaixis  which 
my  steps  were  directed,  until  a  late  hour;  and  I 
therefore  preferred  seeking  shelter  and  a  night's 
lodging  at  the  first  hnrnble  dwelling  that  pre- 
sented itself - 

Dasky  twilight  was  giving  place  to  deeper  shad- 
ows, wheii  I  foijnd  myself  i»t]ve  -vicinity'  of  a  dwell- 
ing, from  the  small  uncvirtaiiied  windows  of  which 
the  light  shone  with  a  pleasant  prospect  of  good 
cheer  and  comfort-  Tlie  Iiou.se  stood  within  aii  en- 
closure, and  a  short  distance  from  the  road  along 
which  I  was  moving  with  wearied  feet.  Tuining 
aside,  and  passmg  through  tlie  ill-hung  gate,  I  ap- 
proached the  dwelling.  SIoavI  j  the  gate  swung  on 
its  ■woocTen  hinges;  and  the  rattle  of  its  latch,  in 
closing,  did  rjot  disturb  the  air  wntil  I  had  nearly 
reached  the  little  porch  in  front  of  the  house,  in 
which  a  slender  girl,  who  had  noticed  my  en- 
ti'ance,  stood  awaiting  my  aiTivaL  A  deep,  quick 
bark  answered,  alnic>st  like  an  echo,  the  soujid  of 
the  shuttin^g  gate,  and,  sudden  as  an  ajiparition, 
the  form  of  aii  immense  dog  IcKjmetl  in  the  door- 
way. At  the  instant  when  he  was  about  to  spring, 
a  light  hand  w;is  laid  upon  his  shaggy  neck,  and 
a  low  word  spoken : 

"  Go  hn.  Tiger,"  said  the  girl,  not  in  a  voice  of 
anthoi-ity;  yet  in  her  gentle  tones  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  would  be  obeyed.  And  as  she 
spoke,  she  lightly  bore  upon  the  annual  with  her 
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hand ;  and  he  turned  away,  and  disappeared  within 
the  dwelling. 

"Who's  that  ?  " — A  rough  voice  asked  the  ques- 
tion; and  now  a  heavy-looking  man  took  the  dog's 
place  in  the  door. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  G —  ?  "  I  asked,  not  deeming 
it  best  to  say,  in  the  beginning,  that  I  sought  a 
resting-place  for  the  night. 

"  To  G — ! "  growled  the  man,  but  not  so  harshly 
as  at  first.     "  It's  good  six  miles  from  here." 

"A  long  distance;  and  I'm  a  stranger,  and  on 
foot,"  said  I.  "  If  you  can  make  room  for  me  un- 
til morning,  I  will  be  very  thankful." 

I  saw  the  girl's  hand  move  quickly  up  his  arm, 
until  it  rested  on  his  shoulder;  and  now  she  leaned 
to  him  still  closer. 

"  Come  in.  We'll  try  what  can  be  done  for 
you." 

There  was  a  change  in  the  man's  voice  that  made 
me  wonder.  I  entered  a  large  room  in  which 
blazed  a  brisk  fire.  Before  the  fire  sat  two  stout 
lads,  who  turned  upon  me  their  heavy  eyes,  with 
no  very  welcome  greeting.  A  middle-aged  woman 
was  standing  at  a  table,  and  two  children  were 
amusing  themselves  with  a  kitten  on  the  floor. 

"A  stranger,  mother,"  said  the  man  who  had 
given  me  so  rude  a  greeting  at  the  door;  "  and  he 
wants  us  to  let  him  stay  all  night." 

The  woman  looked  at  me  doubtingly  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  replied  coldly,  "  We  don't 
keep  a  public  house." 

"I  am  aware  of  that,  ma'am,"  said  I;  "but 
night  has  overtaken  me,  and  it's  a  long  way  yet 
to " 

"  Too  far  for  a  tired  man  to  go  on  foot,"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  kindly;  "  so  it's  no  use 
talking  about  it,  mother;  we  must  give  him  a 
bed." 

So  unobtrusively  that  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
movement,  the  girl  had  drawn  to  the  woman's 
side.  What  she  said  to  her  I  did  not  hear,  for  the 
brief  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  voice;  but  I  no- 
ticed, as  she  spoke,  one  small,  fair  hand  rested 
on  the  woman's  hand.  Was  there  magic  in  that 
gentle   touch  ?      The  woman'.s  repulsive    aspect 
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changed  into  one  of    kindly  welcome,  and    slie 
said — 

"  Yes,  it's  a  long  way  to  G — .  I  guess  we  can 
find  a  place  for  him." 

Many  times  more  during  that  evening  did  I  ob- 
serve the  magic  power  of  that  hand  and  voice; 
the  one  gentle  and  yet  potent  as  the  other. 

On  the  next  morning,  breakfast  being  over,  1 
was  preparing  to  take  my  departure,  when  my 
host  informed  me  that  if  I  would  wait  for  half  an 
hour,  he  would  give  me  a  ride  in  his  wagon  to 
G — ,  as  business  required  him  to  go  there.  In 
due  time  the  farmer's  wagon  was  driven  into  the 
road  before  the  house,  and  I  was  invited  to  get  in. 
I  noticed  the  horse  as  a  rough-looking  Canadian 
pony,  with  a  certain  air  of  stubborn  endurance. 
As  the  farmer  took  his  seat  by  my  side,  the  fam- 
ily came  to  the  door  to  see  us  off. 

"  Dick! "  said  the  farmer  in  a  peremptory  voice, 
giving  the  rein  a  quick  jerk  as  he  spoke.  But 
Dick  moved  not  a  step.  "Dick  I  you  vagabond, 
get  up;  "  and  the  farmer's  whip  cracked  sharply 
by  the  pony's  ear. 

It  availed  not,  however,  this  second  appeal. 
Dick  stood  firmly  disobedient.  Next,  the  whip  was 
brought  down  upon  him,  with  an  impatient  hand; 
but  the  pony  only  reared  up  a  little.  Fast  and 
sharp  the  strokes  were  next  dealt,  to  the  number 
of  half-a-dozen.  The  man  might  as  well  have 
beaten  his  wagon,  for  all  that  his  end  was  gained. 

A  stout  lad  now  came  out  into  the  road,  and 
catching  Dick  by  the  bridle,  jerked  him  forward, 
using  at  the  same  time  the  customary  language  on 
such  occasions.  But  Dick  met  this  new  enemy 
with  increased  stubbornness,  planting  his  fore- 
feet more  firmly,  and  at  a  sharper  angle  with  the 
ground.  The  impatient  boy  now  struck  the  pony 
on  the  side  of  his  head  with  his  clenched  hand, 
and  jerked  cruelly  at  his  bridle.  It  availed  noth- 
ing, however  ;  Dick  was  not  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  any  such  arguments. 

"Don't  do  so,  John!" 

I  turned  my  head  as  the  maiden's  sweet  voice 
reached  my  ear.  She  was  passing  through  the 
gate  into  the  road;  and,  in  the  next  moment,  had 
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taken  hold  of  the  lad,  and  drawn  him  away  from 
the  animal.  No  strength  was  exerted  in  tliis;  she 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  he  obeyed  her  wish  as 
i-eadily  as  if  he  had  no  thonght  beyond  her  gratili- 
cation.  And  now  that  soft  hand  was  laid  gently 
on  the  pony's  neck,  and  a  single  low  word  was 
spoken.  How  instantly  were  the  tense  muscles 
relaxed;  how  quickly  the  stubborn  air  vanished. 

"Poor  Dick!"  said  the  maiden,  as  she  stroked 
his  neck  lightly,  or  softly  patted  it  with  a  child- 
like hand.  "  Now,  go  along,  you  provoking  fel- 
low ! "  she  added,  in  a  half -chiding  yet  affectionate 
voice,  as  she  drew  up  the  bridle. 

The  pony  turned  toward  her,  and  rubbed  his 
head  against  her  arm  for  an  instant  or  two.  Then, 
pricking  up  his  ears,  he  started  off  at  a  light, 
cheerful  trot,  and  went  on  his  way  as  if  no  silly 
crotchet  had  ever  entered  his  stubborn  brain. 

"  What  a  wonderful  power  that  hand  possesses," 
said  I,  speaking  to  my  companion,  as  we  rode 
away. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  my  words 
had  occasioned  surprise.  Then  a  light  came  into 
his  countenance,  and  he  said  briefly,  "  She's  good! 
Everything  and  everybody  loves  her!" 

Was  that,  indeed,  the  secret  of  her  power?  Was 
the  quality  of  her  soul  perceived  in-  the  impression 
of  her  hand,  even  by  the  brute  beasts?  The  fa- 
ther's explanation  was,  doubtless,  the  true  one 
Yet  have  I  ever  since  wondered— and  do  still  won- 
der—at the  potency  which  lay  in  that  maiden's 
magic  touch.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  same 
power  showing  itself  in  the  loving  and  the  good, 
but  never  to  the  extent  as  instanced  in  her,  whom 
—for  want  of  a  better  name— I  must  still  call 
"  Gentle  Hand." 

ASCHAM,  Roger,  an  English  scholar,  born 
in  Yorkshire  in  1515;  died  in  1568.  His  fa- 
ther was  house-steward  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Scroope.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  St, 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was 
three  years  after  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  Col- 
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lege.  In  1544  lie  became  public  orator  of  the 
University,  and  was  made  Latin  Secretary 
to  the  boy-king,  Edward  VI.,  then  only  seven 
years  old.  In  1548  he  was  invited  by  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen,  to  di- 
rect her  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1530 
he  went  as  secretary  to  Sir  Eichard  Mory- 
sine,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  remained 
abroad  for  three  years.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  in  1553,  Aseham  was  ap- 
pointed her  Latin  Secretary,  and  he  was  con- 
tinued in  this  office  upon  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  three  years  later.  When  he  died, 
Elizabeth  said  that  she  would  rather  have 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  than  her  tutor. 
Aseham  has  been  styled,  perhaps  somewhat 
too  emphatically,  ' '  the  father  of  Enghsh 
prose."  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  earlier  writings,  Toxophilus,  a  work  in 
praise  of  archery,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  his 
style.  In  this  extract  the  original  spelling 
has  been  preserved.  Philologus,  one  of  the 
interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  says : 

STrny  and  amusement. 
How  mocbe  in  this  matter  is  to  Le  giuen  to  ye 
auctoiitie  either  of  Aristotle  or  Tullie,  I  can  not 
tel,  seeing  sad  men  may  wel  ynough  speke  merily 
for  a  merie  matter,  this  I  am  sure,  whiclie  thing 
this  faire  wheat  (God  save  it!)  maketh  me  re- 
membre  yat  those  husbandmen  which  rise  erli- 
est,  and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have 
their  diner  and  other  drinckinges  hroughte  into 
the  fiekle  to  them,  for  f eare  of  losing  of  time,  haue 
fatter  barnes  in  haruest  than  they  which  will 
either  slepe  at  none  time  of  the  daye,  or  els  make 
merie  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a 
scholer  yat  purposeth  to  be  a  good  liusband,  and 
desireth  to  repe  and  enjoy  mvich  f  ruite  of  learn- 
ing, must  tylle  and  sowe  thereafter.  Our  beste 
seede  tyine.  which  be  scholers,  as  it  is  verie 
tymelye,  and  whan  we  be  yonge;   so   it   endnreth 
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not  dverlonge,  and  thei'fefore  it  maye  not  be  let 
slippe  one  houre,  oure  grounds  is  verye  harde, 
and  full  of  wedes,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be 
drawen  very  wylde,  as  Plato  sayth.  And  infinite 
other  mo  lettes  whiche  wil  make  a  thriftie  scholer 
take  hede  how  he  spendeth  his  tyme  in  sporte  and 
playe. 

After  no  little  colloquy  upon  this  general 
subject,  in  which  Toxophilus  has  waxed 
warm  in  the  praise  of  archery,  Philologus 
winds  up  by  saying : 

How  you  have  handled  this  matter,  Toxophile, 
I  may  not  wel  tel  you  myselfe  now,  but  for  your 
gentlenesse  and  good-wil  towards  learninge  and 
shootinge,  I  wil  be  content  to  shewe  you  anj^e 
pleasure  whensoever  you  wil;  and  nowe  the  sunne 
is  downe,  therefore  if  it  plese  you  we  wil  go  home 
and  drincke  in  my  chamber,  and  then  I  wil  tel  you 
plainlye  what  I  thincke  of  this  communication, 
and  also  what  daye  we  will  appointe  at  your  re- 
quest, for  the  other  matter  to  meete  here  againe. 

The  principal  work  of  Ascham,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  printed  until  after  his  death,  is 
The  Schoolmaster,  which,  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
is  "perhaps  the  best  advice  that  was  ever 
given  for  the  study  of  languages."  The 
somewhat  quaint  title  of  this  treatise  reads 
thus,  as  originally  printed : 

"  The  Schole  Master,  or  plaiue  and  perfite  way 
of  teaching  children  to  understand,  write,  and 
speak,  the  Latin  Tonge,  but  specially  purposed  for 
the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  lentlemen 
and  Noblemen's  houses,  and  commodious  also  for 
all  such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  Tonge,  and 
would,  by  themselves,  without  a  schole  master,  in 
short  time,  and  with  small  paines  recouer  a  suffi- 
cient habilitie  to  understand,  write,  and  speak 
Latin," 

In  The  Schoolmaster  occurs  that  fine  pas- 
sage in  which  Ascham  describes  his  interview 
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with  Lady  Jane  Gray,  then  in  her  fourteenth 
year.  The  spelhng  here  has  been  made  to 
conform  to  modern  usage. 

INTERVIEW    WITH   LADY   JANE   GRAY. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work 
more  in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learning,  I  will 
gladly  report;  which  may  be  heai'd  with  some 
pleasure,  and  followed  with  more  profit.  Before 
1  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Broadgate,  in 
Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much 
beholden.  Her  parents,  the  duke  and  duchess, 
with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in 
her  chamber  reading  PItxjedon  Platonis  in  Greek, 
and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentlemen 
would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Bocace.  After  saluta- 
tion and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked 
her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park. 
Smiling,  she  answered  me:  "  I  wiss,  all  their  sport 
in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that 
I  lind  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folk,  they  never  felt 
what  true  pleasure  meant."  "And  how  came 
you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "  to  this  deep  knowledge  of 
pleasure?  And  what  did  chiefl-y  allure  you  unto 
it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men, 
have  attained  thereunto?  "  "  I  will  tell  you," 
quoth  she,  "  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  per- 
chance, ye  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent 
me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a 
schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  presence  either 
of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad.  be 
sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else, 
I  must  do  it,  as  it  were  in  such  weight,  measure, 
and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the 
world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened ;  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with 
pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I 
will  not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,  so  with- 
out measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in 
hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer; 
who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with 
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such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all 
the  time  nothing,  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And 
when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  be- 
cause, whatever  I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of 
grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me. 
And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleas- 
ure, and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and 
more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  jjleasures,  in 
very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me," 

Ascham  also  wrote  a  Report  and  Discourse 
concerning  what  he  had  observed  during  his 
diplomatic  sojourn  in  Germany,  which  is 
characterized  as  "one  of  the  most  delicate 
pieces  of  history  that  ever  was  penned  in  our 
language,  evincing  its  author  to  have  been  a 
man  as  capable  of  shining  in  the  cabinet  as  in  y 

the  closet." 

AST,  (or  EIST),  Dietmar  von,  a  German 
poet,  who  flourished  about  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Minnesingers.  Several  of  his 
songs  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

There  sat  upon  the  linden-tree 

A  bird,  and  sang  its  strain ; 
So  sweet  it  sang,  that,  as  I  heard, 

My  heart  went  back  again : 
It  went  to  one  remembered  spot, 

I  saw  the  rose-trees  grow, 
And  thought  again  the  thoughts  of  love 

There  cherished  long  ago. 

A  thousand  years  to  me  it  seems 

Since  by  my  fair  I  sat. 
Yet  thus  to  have  been  a  stranger  long 

Was  not  my  choice,  but  fate. 
Since  then  I  have  not  seen  the  flowers, 

Nor  heard  the  birds'  sweet  song; 
My  joys  have  all  too  briefly  passed, 

My  griefs  been  all  too  long. 
—  Transl.  o/Taylok. 
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ATHERSTONE,  Edwin,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  1788,  and  died  in  1872.  Of  his  biog- 
raphy almost  nothing  is  recorded.  He  wrote 
three  poems  in  blank  verse  which  aroused 
much  attention  as  manifesting  "power  and 
vigor,  splendid  diction,  and  truly  poetic  feel- 
ing."' These  poems  were,  The  Last  Days  of 
Herculaneum,  and  Ahradates  and  Panthea 
(1821),  and  The  Fall  of  Nineveh  (1828) .  These 
were  all  written  before  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life  we  find  no  mention  of  any  notable 
thing  from  his  pen.  Perhaps  the  finest  pas- 
sage in  his  poems  is  that  in  The  Fall  of  Nine- 
veh in  which  he  describes  the  banquet  of  Sar- 
danapalus : 

THE   BA>fQUET  OF   SAEDANAPALUS. 

The  moon  is  clear,  the  stars  are  coming  forth, 
The  evening  breeze  falls  pleasantly.     Retired 
Within  his  gorgeous  hall,  Assyria's  king 
Sits  at  the  banquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Revels  delighted.     On  the  gilded  roof 
A  thousand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fiing. 
And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Gem-bossed,  that  on  high  jasper-steps  upraised, 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands. 
Sun-splendors  flashing  round.     In  woman's  garb 
The  sensual  King  is  clad,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beauteous  concubines.     They  sing 
And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sigh, 
And  feed  his  ear  with  honeyed  flatteries. 

And  laud  him  as  a  god 

Like  a  moantain  stream, 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
Heard  by  the  lonely  traveller  throuMh  the  vale. 
With  dream-like  murmuring  melodious. 

In  diamond  showers  a  crystal  fountain  falls 

Sylph-like  girls  and  bloomin.t;  boys 
Flower-crowned,  and  in  apparel  bright  as  Spring, 
Attend  upon  their  bidding.     At  the  sign. 
From  bands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes: 
Harp,  dulcimer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all. 
Woman's  mellifluous  voice 
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Tlirou,i;h  all  the  city  soiitids  the  voice  of  joy 
And  tipsy  merriment.     (Jn  the  spacious  walls, 
That,  like  huge  sea-cliffs,  gird  the  city  in. 
Myriads  of  wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro; 
Gay  garments  rustle  in  the  scented  breeze- 
Crimson  and  azure,  purple,  green,  and  gold; 
Laugh,  jest,  and  passing  whisper  are  heard  there; 
Timbrel,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  and  song; 
And  many  feet  that  tread  the  dance  are  seen ; 
And  arms  upfiung,   and  swaying  heads    plume- 
ci'owned. 

So  is  that  city  steeped  in  revelry 

Then  went  the  king, 
Flushed  with  the  wine,  and  in  his  pride  of  power 
Glorying;  and  with  his  own  strong  arm  upraised 
From  out  its  rest  the  Assyrian  banner  broad, 
Purple  and  edged  with  gold;    and  standing  then 
Upon  the  utmost  summit  of  the  mount — 
Round  and  yet  round — for  two  strong  men  a  task 
Sufficient  deemed— he  waved  the  splendid  Hag, 
Bright  as  a  meteor  streaming. — At  that  sight 
The  plain  was  in  a  stir;  the  helms  of  brass 
Were  lifted  up,  and  glittering  spear-points  waved, 
And  banners  shaken,  and  wide  trumpet  mouths 
Upturned ;  and  myriads  of  bright-harnessed  steeds 
Were  seen  uprearing,  shaTcing  their  proud  heads; 
And  brazen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang. 
And  clashed  together.     In  a  moment  more 
Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shout, 
Like  a  volcano's  burst.     Up,  up  to  heaven 
The  multitudinous  tempest  tore  its  way. 
Rocking  the  clouds;  from  all  the  swarming  plain 
And  from  the  city  rose  the  mingled  cry, 
"  Long  live  Sardanapalus,  King  of  Kings! 
May  the  King  live  forever!"     Thrice  the  dag 
The  monarch  waved;  and  thrice  the  shouts  arose 
Enormous,  that  the  solid  walls  were  shook. 
And  the  firm  ground  made  tremble. 

ATHIES.  HuGUES  d',  a  French  poet,  who 
flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  held  the  position  of 
"  Grand  Pantler  "'  in  the  households  of  Kings 
Philip  Augustus  and  of  Louis  VIII. 
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THE   FOOLISH  AVOOER. 

Fool!  who  from  choice  can  spend  his  hours 
Sowing  the  barren  sand  with  tlowers; 
And  yet  more  weak,  more  foolish  you, 
Who  seek  a  fickle  fair  to  woo. 

No  certain  rule  her  course  presents ; 
Quickly  she  loves,  as  quick  repents. 
Her  .smiles  shall  naught  but  grief  confer 
Ou  him  who  vainly  trusts  in  her. 

The  valiant  kniglit  her  love  may  boast 
But  soon  shall  rue  his  labor  lost; 
His  fate  the  mariner's  shall  be, 
Braving  untoward  gales  at  sea. 

Fit  wooer  he  for  such  an  one 
The  flatterer  with  his  wily  tongue. 
Who  knows  the  way,  by  shrewd  address, 
To  crown  his  purpose  with  success. 
— Trand.  of  Taylok. 

ATTEEBOM,  Peter  Daniel  Amadeus,  a 
Swedish  poet,  born  at  Abo,  in  1790,  died  in 
1855.  He  Avas  educated  at  the  Universit}^  of 
Upsala,  and  early  became  a  champion  for  the 
German,  or  "  Romantic  "  school  of  poetry,  in 
opposition  to  the  French,  or  "Realistic" 
School.  In  1828  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Pi-ofessor  of  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Upsala.  His  principal  poetic  work  is  the 
Lycksalighetens,  "The  Island  of  the  Blest," 
in  w-hich  he  depicts  the  adventures  of  King 
Asdolf,  who  sets  out  upon  a  journey  to  dis- 
cover a  land  of  unalloyed  happiness,  leaving 
the  Princess  Svanhvit,  to  Avhom  he  is  be- 
trothed, and  his  kingdom,  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  poem,  wdiich  is  dramatic  in 
form,  is  divided  into  five  ' '  Adventures "  or 
Books.  The  first  is  the  "Aerial  Journey," 
in  which  Asdolf  is  borne  by  Zephyr  to  the 
Island  of  the  Blest.  The  second  Book  is 
"  Love,"' when  Asdolf  is  united  in  marriage 
with  Felicia,  the  Queen  of  the  Hapjn'  Island. 
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This  union  lasts  three  hundred  years,  though 
to  Asdolf  it  seems  of  brief  duration.  The 
third  Book  is  "The  Farewell,"  when  Asdolf 
goes  back  from  Fairyland  to  Earth,  and  finds 
everything  much  changed  during  his  ab- 
sence of  three  centuries.  His  former  subjects 
have  come  to  be  altogether  democratic  in 
their  ideas;  and  Asdolf  resolves  to  return 
to  Felicia  and  the  Island  of  the  Blest.  Tliis 
forms  the  theme  of  the  fourth  "  Adventure." 
The  fifth  Book  is  "The  Return,"' which  tells 
of  Asdolf's  death,  and  the  final  destructioji  of 
the  Island  of  the  Blest.  The  pervading  idea 
of  the  poem  is  that  Death,  as  a  metamor- 
phosis of  the  soul,  is  needful  in  order  to  con' 
duct  it  to  immortal  bliss;  and  that  happiness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  earthly  life.  Under- 
lying this  romantic  element  of  the  poem 
there  is,  as  in  Swift's  "  G-ul liver  Travels,"  a 
vein  of  satire  against  the  politics  of  the  age. 
The  poem  embodies  many  beautiful  passages, 
among  which  is  Princess  Svanhvit's  song 
when  Asdolf  has  left  her  to  seek  for  the 
Blessed  Land : 

svanhvit's  song. 

Hush  thee,  O,  hush  thee, 
Slumber  from  snow  and  stormy  sky, 

Lovely  and  lone  one ! 
Now  is  the  tunc  for  thee  to  die, 
When  vale  and  streamlet  frozen  lie. 

Hush  thee,  O,  hush  thee. 

Hours  hasten  onward; 
For  thee  the  last  will  soon  be  o'er. 

Rest  tliec,  O,  rest  thee, 
Flowers  have  withered  thus  before; 
And  my  poor  heart,  what  wouldst  thou  more? 

Rest  thee,  O,  rest  thee! 

Shadows  should  darkly 
Euveil  thy  past  deliidits  and  woes. 
Forget,  O,  forget  tliem! 
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'Tis  thus  that  eve  its  shadow  throws; 
But  now,  in  noiseless  night's  repose 
Forget,  O,  f  oi-get  them ! 

Shimber,  O,  slumber! 
No  friend  hast  thou  like  kindly  snow; 

Sleep  is  well  for  thee, 
For  whom  no  second  spring  will  blow: — 
Then  why,  poor  heart,  still  beating  so? 

Slumber,  O,  slumber! 

Hush  thee,  O,  hush  thee ! 
Resign  thy  life-breath  in  a  sigh; 

Listen  no  longer; 
Life  bids  farewell  to  thee; — then  die. 
Sad  one,  good-night! — in  sweet  sleep  lie! 

Hush  thee,  O,  hush  thee ! 

Notable  among  Atterboin's  minor  poems 
is  The  Hyacinth.  This  flower  according  to 
Greek  fable  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Ajax. 
To  the  poet  the  hyacinth,  and  the  fable  at- 
tached to  it.  -were  typical,  and  representative 
of  persistent  strength  and  unfaihng  endur- 
ance. 

THE   HYACINTH. 

The  heart's  blood  am  I  of  expiring  strength; 

Engraved  on  mine  urn  is  its  cry. 
My  dark-glowing  pangs,  to  thee  are  they  known? 
Art    thou    too    a    stranger    'mid    life's    shadows 
thrown. 

Deceived  by  its  dreamery? — 
Learn  that  youth-giving  joy  to  the  stais  alone 

Was  allotted.     Their  youtli  in  the  sky 
With  circling  steps  they  celebrate, 
And  our  steps  from  the  cradle  illuminate 

To  the  grave. 

Why  longer  endeavors  thine  eaniest  glance 

To  a  merciless  Heaven  to  pray? 
An  adamant  door  bars  its  tower  of  light; 
To  eartli's  abyss  from  its  dizzying  height 

What  bridge  may  open  a  way? — 
There   Blessedness.    Truth,   may   be    tlironed    in 
miglit; 

But  thou,  canst  thou  destiny  sway?— 
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Of  suffering  only  can  dust  be  secure: 
Who  rises  tliy  happier  lot  to  ensure, 
From  the  grave? 

Hope  points,  indeed,  to  a  verdant  shore, 

Where  the  beautiful  Sirens  sing. 
And  waken  their  harps,  while  bright  shines  the 

sun; 
But  the  bone-whitened  coast  shows  wliere  murder 
is  done. 

And  treachery  dwells  on  each  string. 
Illusions,  on  distaffr<  of  Nomas  spun. 

To  the  feeble  distraction  bring. 
He  is  wise  who  disdains  to  fear  or  implore; 
But  wisest  he  who  desires  nothing  more 

Than  a  grave. 

Yet  within  thee,  to  battle  with  Time  and  Fate, 

There  blazes  a  fire  divine  : 
Whate'er  's  evanescent  its  flame  shall  consume; 
And  it  clouded  the  course  of  the  planets  in  gloom, 

Thy  star  on  the  conflict  shall  shine; 
And  soon  shall  the  long,  happy  night  of  the  tomb, 

With  i)eace,  and  her  laurels,  be  thine. 
He,  whose  bosom  of  heaven  and  hell  holds  the 

fires. 
Suffices  himself,  and  no  solace  requires 

But  the  grave. 

• 

ATTERBURY,  Francis,  an  English  prelate, 
author,  and  politician,  born  in  1662,  died  in 
exile  at  Paris  in  1732.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  from  ^vhich  he  went  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
gave  proof  of  rare  dexterity  as  a  controver- 
sialist, and  soon  came  into  possession  of  sev- 
eral valuable  preferments  in  the  Church.  In 
1713  he  w-as  made,  upon  wholly  political 
grounds,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and,  it  is  said, 
aspired  to  the  i:)rimacy  of  England.  But  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  next  year  put  an 
end  to  his  hopes  in  that  direction.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Hanoverian  dynast j^ 
which  then  came  to  the  throne;  and  at 
length  took  an  active  part  in  the  schemes  for 
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placing  "the  Pretender  "  upon  the  throne. 
In  1722  he  was  rormally  indicted  for  high 
treason,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  from  the 
king's  dominions.  He  betook  himself  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  councils  of  the  exiled  heir  of  the  Stuarts, 
into  whose  feeble  mind  he  vainly  tried  to 
instil  something  of  energy. 

The  writings  of  Atterbury  are  quite  nu- 
merous. In  all  they  comprise  about  a  dozen 
volumes,  made  up  about  equally  of  Sermons 
and  Correspondence.  The  style  of  Atterbury 
has  been  highly  extolled  by  competent  crit- 
ies.  Doddridge  declared  of  him,  ' '  In  his 
wx-itings  we  see  language  in  its  strictest  pur- 
ity and  beauty.  There  is  nothing  dark,  noth- 
ing redundant,  nothing  obscure,  nothing  mis- 
placed. "  Sam  Johnson  pronounced  him  ' '  one 
of  the  best "  of  English  sermonizers.  One  of 
the  most  readable  of  his  sermons  is  the  one  in 
which  he  discourses  of— 

THE   USEFULNESS   OF   CHUBCn-MUSIC. 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  in 
divine  worship  I  shall  recommend  and  justify 
from  this  consideration:  that  they  do.  wlien 
wisely  employed  and  manasijed,  contribute  ex- 
tremely t,}  awaken  the  attantion  and  enliven  tlie 
devotion  of  all  serious  and  sincere  Christians; 
and  tlieir  usefulness  to  this  end  will  appear  on  a 
double  account,  as  they  remove  the  ordinary  hin- 
derances  of  devotion,  and  as  they  supply  us 
farther  with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards 
quickenini;  and  improvino;  it.  By  the  melodious 
liarmony  of  the  Church  tlie  ordinary  hinderances 
of  devotion  are  removed,  particularly  these  three: 
that  engagement  of  thought  which  we  often  bring 
with  us  into  the  church  from  what  we  last  con- 
verse with ;  those  accidental  distractions  that  may 
happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  servi'-e; 
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and  that  weariness  and  flatness  of  niiiul  \\liicli 
some  weak  temi^ers  may  labor  under,  by  reason 
even  of  the  length  of  it. 

When  we  conic  into  the  sanctuary  immediately 
from  any  worldly  affair,  as  our  very  condition  of 
life  does,  alas!  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  usually 
come  with  divided  and  alienated  minds.  The 
business,  the  pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left, 
sticks  fast  to  us,  and  perhajis  engrosses  that  heart 
for  a  time,  which  should  be  taken  uji  altogether  in 
spiritual  addresses.  Rut  as  soon  as  the  sound  of 
the  sacred  hymns  strikes  us,  all  that  busy  swarm 
of  thoughts  presently  disperses ;  by  a  grateful  vio- 
lence we  are  forced  into  the  duty  that  is  going 
forward,  and,  as  indcvout  and  backward  as  we 
were  before,  find  ourselves  on  the  sudden  seized 
with  a  sacred  warmth,  ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy 
David:  "My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is 
fixed;  I  will  sing  and  give  praise."  Our  misap- 
plication of  mind  at  such  times  is  often  so  great, 
and  we  are  so  deeply  immersed  in  it,  that  there 
needs  some  very  strong  and  powerful  charm  to 
rouse  us  from  Tt;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn 
and  awakening  airs  of  Church-music 

Even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes  a 
hinderance  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  raise;  for,  alas!  we  quickly 
tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
secular  business,  and  trilling  concerns,  yet  in  di- 
vine offices,  I  fear,  the  expostulation  of  our 
Saviour  is  applicable  to  most  of  us:  "  What!  can 
ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  "  This  infirmity 
is  relieved,  this  hinderance  in-evented  or  removed, 
by  the  sweet  harmony  that  accompanies  several 
parts  of  the  service,  and  returning  upon  us  at  fit 
intervals,  keeps  our  attention  up  to  the  duties 
when  we  liegin  to  flag,  and  makes  us  insensible 
of  the  length  of  it 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of 
the  ordinary  impediments  to  devotion.  It  sup- 
plies us  also  with  special  helps  and  advantages 
towards  furthering  and  improving  it.  For  it  adds 
dignity    and     solemnity     to    public     worship;  it 
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sweetly  influeuces  and  raises  our  passions  whilst 
we  assist  at  it;  and  makes  us  do  our  duty  witli  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  cheerfulness : — all  of  which 
are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creating  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  the  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  rea- 
sonable service.  Such  is  our  nature,  that  even 
the  best  things,  and  most  worthy  of  our  esteem, 
do  not  always  employ  and  detain  our  thoughts  in 
proportion  to  their  real  value,  unless  they  be  set 
off  and  greatened  by  some  outward  circum- 
stances, which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiration  and 
surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or  be- 
hold them.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrought  in 
us  by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in 
good  measui'e,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
our  public  worship.  .  .  . 

Xow  it  naturally  follows  from  hence — which 
was  the  last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to 
recommend  Church-music — that  it  makes  our 
duty  a  i^leasure,  and  enables  us,  by  that  means,  to 
perform  it  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  cheerful- 
ness. It  is  certain  that  the  morS  j)leasing  an  ac- 
tion is  to  us,  the  more  keenly  and  eagerly  are  we 
used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it;  the  less  liable  are 
we,  while  it  is  going  f  orwai-d,  to  tire,  and  droop, 
and  be  dispirited .  So  that  whatever  contributes 
to  make  our  devotion  taking — within  such  a  de- 
gree as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dis- 
tract it— does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to 
our  attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  per- 
forming it.  What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no 
longer  look  upon  as  a  task;  but  return  to  always 
with  desire,  dwell  upon  with  satisfaction,  and 
quit  with  uneasiness.  And  this  it  was  which 
made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so  pathetical 
a  manner  concerning  the  service  of  the  Sanctu- 
ary: "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks, 
so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God  !  When,  oh 
when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence 
of  God  ?" 

The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor  of 
an  army  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  devo- 
tions put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints. 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  troops  to  do 
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violence  to  heaven;  we  encompass,  we  besiege  the 
throne  of  God,  and  bring  sacli  a  united  force  as  is 
not  to  be  withstood.  And  T  suppose  we  may  as 
innocently  carry  on  the  nietaiihor  as  they  have 
begun  it,  and  say  that  Church-music,  when  de- 
cently ordered,  may  have  as  great  uses  in  tliis 
army  of  supplicants  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
has  among  the  host  of  the  mighty  men.  It 
equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally  gives  life,  and 
vigor,  and  resolution,  and  unanimity  to  these 
holy  assailants. 

AUDUBOiSr,  John  James,  an  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Louisiana,  of  French  par- 
entage, in  1780 ;  died  at  his  residence  near  the 
city  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1851.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  art  under  the  direction  of  the  painter 
David.  But  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was 
towards  natural  history,  and  especially  tow- 
ards birds.  Returning  to  America  in  1798, 
his  father  established  him  on  a  farm  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  but  his  vocation  was  not  that  of  an 
agriculturist.  In  1810,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  child,  he  boated  down  the  Ohio  river 
on  a  bird-sketching  expedition.  A  year  later 
he  set  out  for  Florida  with  like  intent.  For 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  more  one  may  find  him 
traversing  American  forests  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  winged  inliabit- 
ants  in  their  own  habitats.  He  had  during 
these  years  planned  his  great  work.  The  Birds 
of  America,  and  in  1826  he  went  to  Europe  in 
order  to  tiy  to  make  arrangements  for  it:j 
publication.  He  received  the  warmest  en- 
couragement from  all  British  men  of  letters 
and  science.  In  two  years  the  beginning  of 
the  mighty  w^ork  was  ready  for  the  subscrib- 
ers. It  consisted  of  87  parts,  in  wdiat  is  tech- 
nically known  as  "elephant  folio,"  a  size  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  possible  for  the  largest 
birds  to  be    represented    in    life    size.     The 
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work,  as  finally  completed,  consisted  of  five 
of  these  huge  volumes  of  colored  engravings, 
containing  448  plates  of  birds,  and  five  octavo 
volumes  of  letter-i:)ress,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  American  Ornithological  Biogra- 
phy. The  subscription  price  of  the  entire 
woi'k  was  £182,  14s.— equivalent  to  a  little 
less  than  81000.  An  edition  much  reduced  in 
size,  but  with  some  additional  plates,  was 
issued  in  1844.  Audubon  subsequently  aided 
in  the  preparation  of  an  illustrated  work  on 
The  Qaadriipeds  of  North  America.  A  por- 
tion of  the  drawings  were  made  by  Audubon 
and  his  sons ;  but  the  descriptive  matter  was 
mainly  the  Avork  of  Dr.  John  Bachman  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Audubon's  descriptions  of  birds  and  bird- 
life  are  among  the  most  animated  and  pict- 
uresque in  our  literature.  He  looked  at 
birds  with  a  heart  ready  to  admire  them,  and 
witJi  eye  wide  open  to  take  in  all  their  char- 
acteristics.    Thus  we  read : 

TUE   UUMMIX(;   BIRD. 

No  sooner  lias  the  retuining  sun  again  intro- 
duced the  vernal  season,  and  caused  millions  of 
plants  to  expand  their  leaves  and  blossoms  to  his 
genial  beams,  than  the  little  humming-bird  i.s 
seen  advancing  on  fairy  wings,  carefully  visiting 
every  opening  flower-cup,  and,  like  a  curious 
florist,  removing  from  each  the  injurious  insects 
that  otherwise  would  ere  long  cause  their  beaute 
ous  petals  to  droop  and  decay.  Poi-sed  in  the  air 
it  is  observed  peeping  cautiously,  and  with  spark 
ling  eye.  into  their  innermost  recesses;  whilst  the 
ethereal  motions  of  its  pinions,  so  rapid  and  s( 
light,  appear  to  fan  and  cool  the  flower,  without 
injuring;  its  fragile  texture,  and  produce  a  delight- 
ful murmuring  sound,  well  adapted  for  lulling 
the  insects  to  repose.  .  .  . 

The  prairies,  the  fields,  the  orchards  and  gar- 
flens— nay,  the  deepest  .shades  of  the  forest— are 
all  visited  in  their  turn:  and  everywhere  the  little 
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bird  meets  witli  pleasure,  and  with  food.  Its 
gorjieous  throat  in  beauty  and  brilliancy  baffles 
all  competition.  Now  it  j^lows  with  a  fiery  hue, 
and  ajjain  it  is  chanued  to  the  deepest  velvety 
black.  The  upper  parts  of  its  delicate  body  are 
of  resplendent  changiut?  green;  and  it  throws  it- 
self through  the  air  with  a  swiftness  and  vivacity 
hardly  conceivable.  It  moves  from  one  flower  to 
another  like  a  gleam  of  light — upwards,  down- 
wards, to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  In  this  man- 
ner it  searches  the  extreme  northern  i^ortions  of 
our  country,  following,  with  great  precaution,  the 
advances  of  the  season;  and  retreats  with  ec^ual 
care  at  the  approach  of  Autumn. 

Audubon's  description— or  rather  reminis- 
cence—of his  first  voyage  down  the  Ohio  in 
1810  is  one  of  his  best  bits.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  description  was  written 
fully  a  score  of  years  after  the  voyage  took 
place.  The  two  periods  between  the  actual 
voyage  and  the  written  description  of  it, 
give  a  sort  of  reflected  light  upon  each  other. 
Audubon  describes  not  merely  what  he  saw 
in  1810,  but  in  a  measure  what  he  would  have 
seen  in  1830 : 

THE  DESCENT  OF  THE   OniO :   1810. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Octobei-.  The  autumnal 
tints  already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  queen 
of  rivers,  the  Ohio.  Every  tree  was  hung  with 
long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of 
vines,  many  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied 
l)rilliancy,  their  rich  lironze  carmine  mingling 
beautifully  Avith  the  yellow  foliage  which  now 
predominated  over  the  yet  green  leaves,  reflecting 
more  lively  tints  from  the  clear  stream  than  ever 
landscape-painter  portrayed  or  poet  imagined. 

The  days  were  yet  warm.  Tlie  sun  had  assumed 
the  rich  and  glowing  hue  which  at  that  season 
produces  the  singular  phenomenon  called  there 
the  "  Indian  Summer."  The  moon  had  rather 
passed  the  meridian  of  her  grandeur.  We  glided 
down  the  river,  meeting  no  other   ripple   of   the 
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water  than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion  of  our 
boat.  Leisurely  we  moved  along,  gazing  all  day 
on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wild  scenery 
around  us.  Now  and  then  a  large  cat-fish  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  shoal  of 
fry,  which,  starting  simultaneously  from  the 
liquid  element,  like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  i^ro- 
duced  a  shower  of  light,  while  the  pursuer  with 
open  jaws  seized  the  stragglers,  and  with  a  flash 
of  his  tail  disappeared  from  our  view.  Other 
fishes  we  heard  uttering  beneath  our  bark  a  rum- 
bling noise,  the  strange  sounds  of  which  we  dis- 
covered to  proceed  from  the  white-perch;  for,  on 
casting  our  net  from  the  bow,  we  caught  several 
of  that  species,  when  the  noise  ceased  for  a  time. 

Nature,  in  her  varied  arrangements,  seems  to 
have  felt  a  partiality  toward  this  portion  of  our 
country.  As  the  traveller  ascends  or  descends  the 
Ohio,  he  cannot  help  remarking  that,  alternately, 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  the  margin 
on  one  side  is  bounded  by  lofty  hills  and  a  rolling- 
surface;  while  on  the  other,  extensive  plains  of 
the  richest  alluvial  land  are  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  command  the  view.  Islands  of  varied  size 
and  form  rise  here  and  there  from  the  bosom  of 
the  water;  and  the  winding  course  of  the  stream 
frequently  brings  you  to  places  where  the  idea  of 
being  on  a  river  of  great  length  changes  to  that 
of  floating  on  a  lake  of  moderate  extent.  Some 
of  these  islands  are  of  considei-able  extent  and 
value;  while  others,  small  and  insignificant,  seem 
as  if  intended  for  contrast,  and  as  serving  to  en- 
hance the  general  interest  of  the  scenery.  These 
little  islands  are  frequently  overflowed  during 
great  freshets  or  floods,  and  receive  at  their  heads 
prodigious  heaps  of  drifted  timlier.  We  foresaw 
with  great  concern  the  alteration  that  cultivation 
would  soon  produce  along  these  delightful  banks. 

As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader 
poi'tions  of  the  river,  our  minds  became  affected 
by  strong  emotions,  and  wandered  far  beyond  the 
present  moments.  The  tinkling  of  bells  told  us 
that  the  cattle  which  bore  them  were  gently  roving 
from  valley  to  valley  in  search  of  food,  or  return- 
ing to  their   distant  homes.     The   hooting  of  the 
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great-owl,  and  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings  as  it 
sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  matters  of 
interest  to  us.  So  was  the  sound  of  the  boatman's 
horn,  as  it  came  winding  more  and  more  softly 
from  afar. 

When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters  burst 
forth  with  echoing  notes,  more  and  more  mellow 
to  the  listening  ear.  Here  and  there  the  lonely 
cabin  of  a  squatter  struck  the  eye,  giving  note  of 
commencing  civilization.  The  crossing  of  a 
stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the  hills  would 
be  covered  by  snow.  Many  sluggish  flat-boats  we 
overtook  and  passed:  some  laden  with  produce 
from  the  difi'erent  head-waters  of  the  small  rivers 
that  pour  their  tributary  streams  into  the  Ohio; 
others,  of  less  dimensions,  crow^ded  with  emi- 
grants from  distant  parts,  in  search  of  a  new 
home.  .  .  . 

When  I  think  of  the  times,  and  call  back  the 
grandeur  and  lieauty  of  those  almost  uninhabited 
shores;  when  I  picture  to  myself  the  dense  and 
lofty  summits  of  the  forest  that  everywhere  spread 
along  the  hills,  and  overhung  the  margins  of  the 
stream,  unmolested  by  the  axe  of  the  settler; 
when  I  know  how  dearly  purchased  the  safe  navi- 
gation of  that  river  has  been  by  the  blood  of  many 
worthy  Virginians;  when  J  see  that  no  longer  any 
aborigines  are  to  be  found  there,  and  that  the 
vast  herds  of  elks,  deer,  and  buffaloes,  which  once 
pastured  on  these  hills  and  in  these  valleys,  mak- 
ing for  themselves  great  roads  to  the  several  salt- 
springs,  have  ceased  to  exist;  when  I  reflect  that 
all  this  grand  portion  of  our  Union,  instead  of 
being  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  now  more  or  less 
covered  with  villages,  farms,  and  towns,  where 
the  din  of  hammers  and  machinery  is  constantly 
heard;  that  the  woods  are  fast  disappearing  under 
the  axe  by  day  and  the  fire  by  night;  that  hun- 
dreds of  steamboats  are  gliding  to  and  fro  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  majestic  river,  forcing 
commerce  to  take  root  and  to  prosper  in  every 
spot;  when  I  see  the  surplus  population  of  Europe 
coming  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  forest, 
and  ti'ansporting  civilization  into  its  darkest  re- 
cesses: when  I  remeinlier  that  these  extraordinarv 
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changes  have  all  taken  place  in  the  short  period 
of  twenty  years  [1810-30]  I  pause,  wonder,  and — 
although  I  know  all  to  be  a  tact — can  scarcely  be- 
lieve its  reality. 

AUERSPERG,  Anton  Alexander,  Count 
VON,  a  German  poet,  Avhose  works  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Anastasius  Grun, 
born  at  Laybach,  in  1806,  died  in  1876.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  Liberal  movements  of  the  revolutionary 
period  of  1848  and  subsequently.  He  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  German  poets  of  the 
age.  His  poems  have  an  essentially  lyrical 
character,  strongly  marked,  however,  by 
strokes  of  humor  and  satire. 

THE  CENSOR. 

Many  a  hero-priest   is   shown  us   in  the  storied 

times  of  yore. 
Who   the   truth,   undaunted,   through   the  world 

unceasing  bore; 
Who   in    halls   of    kings    hath    shouted,  "  Fie,   I 

scent  lost  Freedom's  grave!  " 
And   to  many  a  high  dissembler  bluntly  cried, 

"  Thou  art  a  knave! "' 

Were  I  but  such  a  Freedom's  champion,  shrouded 

in  the  monkish  frock — 
Straight  unto  the  Censor's  dwelling  I  must  hie, 

and  loudly  knock, 
To  the  man  must  say:  "  Arch-scoundrel,  down  at 

once  upon  thy  knees! 
For  thou  art  a  vile  offender;  down,  confess  thy 

villanies!" 

And  I  hear  this  wretch  already  how  he  wipes  his 

vileness  clean: 
"  O,  your  Reverence  is  in  error;  I  am  not  the  man 

you  mean! 
I  omit  no  mass,  no  duty;  fill  my  post  with  service 

true ; 
I  am  no  lewd  one.  no  blasphiMner,  murderer,  tliief, 

or  godless  Jew! " 
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But  my  zeal   indignant  flaslies  from   my  heart  in 

llaminji;  tones; 
Like  tlie  tliunder  'mid  tlie  mountains,  in  his  ear 

my  answer  groans: 
Evei-y  glance  falls  like  an  arrow,  cutting  through 

his  guilty  heart: 
Every  word  is  like  a  hammer,  which  makes  bone 

and  marrow  ])art: 

"Yes!  tJiou  art  a  stock-blind  Hebrew!  for  thou 

hast  not  yet  divined 
That  for  us,   like   Christ,   all-glorious     rose   too 

Freedom  of  the  Mind ! 
Yes!  thou  art  a  bloody  murderer!  doubly  cvirsed 

and  doubly  fell! — 
Others  merely  murder  bodies ;  thou  dost  murder 

souls  as  well : 

"Yes!  thou  art  a  thief,  a  base  one!  or,  by  Heaven! 
a  fouler  wight — 

Others  to  steal  fruits  do  merely  leap  our  garden- 
fence  by  night: 

But  thou,  wretch !  into  the  garden  of  the  human 
mind  hast  broke. 

And  with  fruit,  and  leaf,  and  blossom,  fell'st  the 
tree  too  at  a  stroke ! 

"  Yes!  thou  art  a  base  adulterer!  but  in  shame  art 

doul)ly  base! — 
Others   burn   and   strive   for  beauties   that  their 

neighbors'  gardens  grace; 
But  a  crime  inspired  by  beauty  for  thy  grovelling 

soul 's  too  poor; 
Night,  and  fog,  and  vilest  natures  can  alone  thy 

heart  allure ! 

"  Yes!  thou  art  a  foul  blasphemer!  or,  by  Heaven! 

a  devil  born ! — 
Others  wood  and  marble  figures  dash  to  pieces  in 

their  scorn ; 
But  thy  hand,  relentless  villain!  strikes  to  dust  the 

living  frame. 
Which  man's  soul,  God's  holy  image,   quickens 

with  its  thoughts  of  flame : 
3 
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"  Yes!  thou  art  an  awful  sinnei!    True,  our  laws 

yet  leave  thee  free; 
But  within  thy  soul,  in  terror,  rack  and  gallows 

must  thou  see ! 
Smite   thy  breast,  then,  in    contrition,  thy  bowed 

head  strew  ashes  o'er; 
Bend  thy  knee,   make  full   confession; — go   thy 

way  and  sin  no  more! " 

THE    LAST    POET. 

"  When  will  your  bards  be  weary  of  rhyming  on  ? 

How  long 
Ere  it  is  sung  and  ended,  the  old  eternal  Song  ? 

"  Is  it  not,  long  since  empty,  the  horn  of  full 

supply; 
And  all  the  posies  gathered,  and  all  the  fountains 

dry  ?  "— 

As  long  as  the  sun's  chariot  yet  keeps  its  azure 

track. 
And    but    one    human    visage    gives  answering 

glances  back ; 

As  long  as  skies   shall  nourish  the  thunderbolt 

and  gale, 
And,    brightened   at   their    fury,   one     throbbing 

heart  shall  quail ; 

As  long  as  after  tempests  shall  spring  one  show- 
ery bow, 

One  heart  with  peaceful  promise  and  reconcile- 
ment glow ; 

As  long  as    night    the    concave    sows    with    its 

starry  seed. 
And  but  one  man  those  letters  of  golden  writ  can 

read ; 

Long  as  a  moonbeam  glimmers,  or  bosom  heaves 

a  vow; 
Long  as  the  wood-leaves  rustle   to  cool  a  weary 

brow ; 

As  long  as  roses  blossom,  and  earth  is  green  in 
May, 

As  long  as  eyes  shall  sparkle,  and  smile  in  pleas- 
ure's ray; 
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As  long   as    cypress    shadows    the    graves    more 

mournful  make,— 
Or  one   poor    cheek   is  wet  with  weeping,  or   one 

poor  heart  can  break : — 

So  long  shall  wander  the  goddess  Poesy, 
And  with  her  one,  exulting  her  votarist  to  be. 

And  singing  on,  triumphing,  the  old  earth-mansion 

through. 
Out  marches  the  last    Minstrel:— he  is   the   last 

Man  too. 

The  Lord  holds  the  creation  forth  in  his  hand 

meanwhile, 
Like  a  fresh  flower  just  opened,  and  views  it  with 

a  smile. 

Where  once   this  Flower  Giant  begins  to  show 

decay. 
And  earths  and  suns  are  flying  like  blossom-dust 

away: 

Then  ask — if  of  the  question  weary  yet — "How 

long. 
Ere  it  is  sung  and  ended,  the  old,  eternal  Song  ?" 
— Transl.  of  Fkothixgham. 

AUGUSTINE  (AuRELius  Augustinus), 
Saint,  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  was 
boni  at  Tagasta,  in  Nuniidia,  Africa,  in  354, 
and  died  at  Hippo,  near  Carthage,  where  he 
was  bishop,  in  430  a.  d.  His  f atlier,  Patricius, 
was  a  prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Ta- 
gasta, and  a  Pagan ;  his  mother,  Monica,  was 
an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian.  Augus- 
tine was  intended  by  liis  father  as  a  "  Rhet- 
orician," or,  as  we  should  say  a  "  Professor," 
and  received  the  best  education  which  the 
country  and  age  afforded.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  writers — at  least  with  Cicero 
and  the  poets — was  thorough ;  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  apparently  about  equivalent  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  College  Professor  in  our 
time.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  versed  in 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  and  in  the  signifi- 
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cation  of  words,  as  such,  but  could  not  readily 
read  a  Greek  author — such  as  Plato — except 
in  a  Latin  translation;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  he  knew  anything  of  Hebrew. 
From  a  hasty  reading  of  his  Confessions  it 
might  be  inferred  that  his  early  life  was  ex- 
ceedingly immoral.  He  did  indeed  form  a 
youthful  and  illicit  intimacy  with  a  woman, 
who  bore  him  a  son ;  but  apart  from  this  about 
the  only  specific  moral  offences  with  which  he 
charges  himself  are  that  he  was  rather  idle, 
kept  loose  company,  was  addicted  to  profan- 
ity, and  once  when  he  was  about  sixteen, 
stole  a  few  pears  "  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 
He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  religion 
of  any  kind,  when  at  the  age  of  about  thirty, 
and  having  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation,  he 
went  to  Milan,  where  there  was  a  promising 
opening  for  a  Professor  of  Ehetoric.  He 
secured  this  position ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of 
St.  Ambrose,  then  bishop  of  Milan.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Augustine  was  converted  to 
Christianity;  not  merely  theoretically,  but 
with  the  full  resolve  to  lead  thenceforth  a 
holy  life.  The  date  of  this  conversion  is  fixed 
at  the  year  386,  when  Augustine  was  thirty- 
two  years  old.  He  threw  up  his  professor- 
ship, and  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  order  to  prepare  to  receive  the  rite 
of  baptism.  Among  tliQ  sins  of  which  he  had 
to  break  himself,  as  he  himself  records,  was 
that  of  profanity.  He  was  baptized  in  the 
following  year,  together  with  his  natural  son, 
Adeodatus,  for  whom  he  cherished  the  most 
paternal  affection.  His  mother,  Monica,  had 
in  the  mean  while  joined  him.  and  she  looked 
upon  this  conversion  as  a  fulfilment  of  her 
long  and  devout  prayers.  She  died  soon  aft- 
erwards, beseeching  her  son  to  lay  her  body 
anywhere ;  but  wherever  he  was.  he  should 
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never  cease  to  " "  remember  her  at  the  altar  of 
the  Lord." 

Augustine  went  to  Eome,  where  he  re- 
mauied  only  a  short  tune,  and  then  returned 
to  his  native  town,  where  with  a  few  friends, 
he  formed  a  small  religious  semi-monastic 
community,  of  which  he  was  considered  the 
head,  and  where  he  hoped  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  devout  retirement. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  three  years,  Augvis- 
tine  made  a  trip  to  Hippo,  to  confer  with  a 
friend  who  had  in  mind  to  embrace  a  "  relig- 
ious "  life.  There  was  then  a  very  worthy 
Bishop  of  Hippo  named  Valerius;  but  the 
church  there  was  in  want  of  a  "  Presbyter." 
They  took  occasion  of  the  quite  accidental 
presence  of  Augustine  to  elect  him  to  that 
position.  He  urgently  wished  to  be  excused; 
but  the  Christian  Community  insisted  upon 
his  acceptance;  he  yielded,  was  made  "Pres- 
byter," and  in  a  few  years  coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop,  upon  whose  death  he  became  Bishoj) 
of  Hippo.  Augustine  became  Coadjutor,  and 
practically  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  the  year  395,  he 
being  then  in  the  forty -first  year  of  his  age. 
His  bishopric  lasted  about  thirty-five  years. 
Its  close  was  accompanied  by  violent  civil 
convulsions.  The  Vandals  had  burst  into 
that  part  of  the  tottering  Roman  Empire,  and 
had  carried  nearly  everything  before  them. 
Early  in  430  they  appeared  before  Hippo,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  town.  Saint  Augustine,  now 
seventy-five  years  old,  lay  upon  his  death-bed. 
He  passed  away  before  the  town  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Vandals,  by  whom  it  was  nearly 
destroyed. 

Augustine  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
extant  works  in  the  Benedictine  edition  (Paris, 
1679-1800),  fill  11  foho  volumes.  They  were 
reprinted  in  a  more  compact  form  (1836-38) 
in  22  half  volumes.     An  adequate  translation 
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into  English  of  the  most  important  of  them,  is 
contained  in  the  ''Library  of  the  Fathers." 
Many  of  them  relate  to  the  religious  polemics 
of  the  age.  But  several  are  of  i^erraanent 
value.  Upon  the  treatise  on  The  Trinity  in  15 
books,  he  was  occupied  at  intervals  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  greatest  of  his  works,  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  is  The  City  of  God 
(De  Civitate  Dei),  which  was  the  main  work 
of  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
treatise  in  vindication  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Christian  Church,  which  he  conceives  of 
as  a  new  civic  order  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  also,  says  The  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica,  "  perhaps  the  earliest  con- 
tribution to  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  it  is 
a  repertory  throughout  of  his  cherished  theo- 
logical opinions."  Of  even  higher  interest 
are  liis  Confessions,  written  about  397,  shortly 
after  he  became  a  bishop,  and  give  a  minute 
sketch  of  his  early  career.  "  To  the  devout 
utterances  and  aspirations  of  a  great  soul,  they 
fidd  the  charm  of  personal  disclosure,  and 
have  never  ceased  to  excite  admiration  in  all 
spirits  of  kindred  piety."  The  Confessions 
are  in  thirteen  "books,"  or  chapters.  Book 
III.  describes  his  life  from  his  sixteenth  to 
his  nineteenth  year : 

YOUTHFUL  MLSDOnsrOS. 

To  Carthage  I  came,  where  there  sang  all  around 
me  in  ray  ears  a  cauldron  of  unholy  loves.  I 
loved  not  yet;  yet  I  loved  to  love,  and  out  of  a 
deep-seated  want,  I  hated  myself  for  wanting  not. 
I  sought  what  I  might  love,  in  love  with  loving, 
and  safety  I  hated,  and  a  way  without  snares. 
For  within  me  was  a  famine  of  that  inwai'd  food. 
Thyself,  my  God;  yet  through  that  famine  I  was 
not  hungered ;  but  was  without  all  longing  for  iii- 
corruiitible  sustenance,  not  because  filled  there- 
with, but  the  more  empty,  the  more  I  loatlied  it. 
For  this   cause   my  soul  was   sickly  and   full   of 
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sores,  it  miserably  cast  itself  forth,  desiring  to  be 
scraped  by  the  touch  of  objects  of  sense.  Yet  if 
these  had  not  a  soul  they  would  not  be  objects  o'" 
love.  To  love,  then,  and  to  be  beloved,  was  sweet 
tome;  but  more  when  I  obtained  to  enjoy  the 
person  I  loved.  1  defiled,  therefore,  the  spring  of 
friendship  with  the  filth  of  concupiscence,  and  I 
beclouded  its  brightness  with  the  hell  of  lustful- 
ness;  and  thus  foul  and  unseemly  I  would  fain, 
through  exceeding  vanity,  be  fine  and  courtly.  I 
fell  headlong  then  into  the  love  wherein  I  longed 
to  be  ensnared.  My  God,  my  mercy,  with  how 
much  gall  didst  Thou  out  of  Thy  great  goodness 
besprinkle  for  me  that  sweetness !  For  I  was  both 
beloved  and  secretly  arrived  at  the  bond  of  enjoy- 
ing; and  was  with  joy  fettered  with  sorrow-bring- 
ing bonds,  that  I  might  be  scourged  with  the  iron 
burning  rods  of  jealousy,  and  suspicions,  and  fears, 
and  angers,  and  quarrels.   .  .  . 

xVnd  Thy  faithful  mercy  hovered  over  me  afar. 
Upon  how  grievous  iniquities  consumed  I  myself, 
pursuing  a  sacrilegious  curiosity,  that  having  for- 
saken Thee,  it  might  bring  me  to  the  treacherous 
abyss,  and  the  beguiling  service  of  devils  to  whom 
I  sacrificed  ray  evil  actions,  and  in  all  these  things 
Thou  didst  scourge  me!  I  dared  even,  while  thy 
solemnities  were  celebrated  within  the  walls  of 
thy  Church,  to  desire  and  to  compass  a  business 
deserving  death  for  its  fruits,  for  which  thou 
scourgedst  me  with  grievovrs  punishments,  thougli 
nothing  to  my  fault.  O  Thou  my  exceeding 
mercy,  my  God,  my  refuge  from  those  terrible 
destroyers,  among  whom  I  wandered  with  a  stiff 
neck,  withdrawing  further  from  Thee,  loving 
mine  own  ways,  and  not  Thine;  loving  a  vagrant 
liberty. 

STUDIES   IN   PHILOSOPHY. 

Those  studies  also,  which  were  accounted  com- 
mendable, had  a  view  to  excelling  in  the  courts 
of  litigation:  the  more  bepraised,  the  craftiei'. 
Such  is  men's  blindness,  glorying  even  in  their 
blindness.  And  now  I  was  chief  in  the  rhetoric 
school,  whereat  I  joyed  proudly  and  swelled 
with  arrogancy,  though  (Lord,  thou  knowest)  far 
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quieter  and  altogether  removed  from  the  sub- 
vertings  of  those  "  Subverters  "  (for this  ill-omened 
and  devilish  name  was  die  very  badge  of  gallantry) 
among  whom  I  lived,  with  a  shameless  shame 
that  I  was  not  even  as  they.  With  them  I  lived, 
and  was  sometimes  delighted  with  their  friend- 
ship, whose  doings  I  ever  did  abhor,  i.e.,  their 
"  subvertings,"  wherewith  they  wantonly  perse- 
cuted the  modesty  of  sti  angers,  which  they  dis- 
turbed by  a  gratuitous  jeering,  feeding  thereon 
their  malicious  mirth.  .  .  . 

Among  such  as  these,  in  that  unsettled  age  of 
mine,  learned  I  books. of  eloquence,  wherein  I 
desired  to  be  eminent  out  of  a  damnable  and 
vainglorious  end,  a  joy  in  human. vanity.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  study,  I  fell  upon  a  certain 
book  of  Cicei'O,  whose  speech  almost  all  admire, 
not  so  his  heart.  This  book  of  his  contains  an 
exhortation  to  philosophy,  and  is  called  Horten- 
sius.  But  this  book  altered  my  affections,  and 
turned  my  prayers  to  Thyself,  O  Lord;  and  made 
me  have  other  purposes  and  desires.  Every 
vain  hope  at  once  became  worthless  to  me ;  and  I 
longed  with  an  incredibly  burning  desire  for  an 
immortality  of  wisdom,  and  began  now  to  arise, 
that  I  might  return  to  Thee.  For  not  to  sharpen 
my  tongue  (Avhicli  thing  I  seemed  to  be  purchas- 
ing with  my  mother's  allowances,  in  that  my  nine- 
teenth year,  my  father  being  dead  two  years  be- 
fore)— not  to  sharpen  my  tongue  did  I  employ 
that  book ;  nor  did  it  infuse  into  me  its  style,  but 
its  matter. 

SPIRITUAI,   YEARNINGS. 

How  did  I  burn,  then,  my  God,  how  did  I  burn 
to  remount  from  earthly  things  to  Thee,  nor  knew 
I  what  Thou  wouldest  do  with  me.  For  with 
Thee  is  Avisdom.  But  the  love  of  wisdom  is 
called  in  Greek  "  Philosophy,"  with  which  that 
book  inflamed  me.  Some  there  be  that  seduce 
through  philosophy,  under  a  great,  and  smooth, 
and  honorable  name  coloring  and  disguising  their 
own  errors;  and  almost  all  who  in  that  and  former 
ages  were  such,  are  in  that  book  censured  and  set 
forth.     There  also  is  made  plain  that  wholesome 
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advice  of  Thy  Spirit,  by  thy  good  and  devout  ser- 
vant :  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not 
after  Christ.  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily."  And  since  at  that  time 
(Thou,  O  light  of  my  heart,  knowcst)  Apostolic 
Scripture  was  not  known  to  me.  I  was  delighted 
with  that  exhortation  so  far  only  that  I  was 
thereby  strongly  roused  and  kindled,  and  inflamed 
to  love,  and  seek,  and  obtain,  and  hold,  and  em- 
brace, not  this  or  that  sect,  but  wisdom  itself, 
whatever  it  were.  And  this  alone  checked  me, 
thus  enkindled,  that  the  name  of  Christ  was  not 
in  it.  For  this  name — according  to  Thy  mercy, 
O  Lord — this  name  of  my  Saviour,  Thy  Son,  had 
my  tender  heart,  even  with  my  mother's  milk  de- 
voutly drank  in,  and  deeply  treasured;  and  what- 
soever was  without  that  name — though  never  so 
learned,  polished,  or  true — took  not  entire  hold  of 
me. 

I  resolved  then  to  bend  my  mind  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  I  might  see  what  they  were.  But 
behold  I  see  a  thing  not  understood  by  the  proud, 
nor  laid  open  to  children;  lowly  in  access,  in  its 
I'ecesses  lofty,  and  veiled  with  mysteries;  and  I 
was  not  such  as  could  enter  into  it,  or  stoop  my 
neck  to  follow  its  steps.  For  not  as  I  now  speak, 
did  I  feel  when  I  turned  to  those  Scriptures;  but 
they  seemed  to  me  unworthy  to  be  compared  to 
the  stateliness  of  Tully;  for  my  swelling  pride 
shrunk  from  their  lowliness,  nor  could  my  sharp 
wit  pierce  the  interior  thereof.  Yet  were  they 
such  as  would  grow  up  in  a  little  one.  But  I  dis- 
dained to  be  a  little  one ;  and,  swollen  with  pride, 
took  myself  to  be  a  great  one. 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  SPECULATIONS. 

Therefore  I  fell  among  men,  proudly  doting,  ex- 
ceeding carnal  and  prating,  in  whose  mouths  were 
the  snare  of  the  Devil,  limed  with  the  mixture  of 
the  syllables  of  thy  name,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Paraclete,  our 
Comforter.  These  names  departed  not  out  of 
their  mouth:  but  so  far  forth  as  the  sound  only 
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and  the  noise  of  the  tongue,  for  the  heart  was  void 
of  truth.  Yet  they  cried  out  "  Truth,  truth !  ' 
and  spake  much  thereof  to'ine,  yet  it  was  not  in 
them;  but  they  spake  falsehood,  not  of  Thee  only 
(who  truly  art  Truth),  but  even  of  those  elements 
of  this  world.  Thy  creatures.  And  I  indeed 
ouf^ht  to  have  passed  by  even  those  philosophers 
who  spake  truth  concerning  them,  for  love  of 
Thee,  my  Father,  supremely  good.  Beauty  of  all 
things  beautiful.  O  Truth,  Truth,  how  inwardly 
did  even  then  the  marrow  of  my  soul  pant  after 
thee,  when  they  often  and  diversely,  and  in  many 
and  large  books,  echoed  to  me  of  Thee  to  me — 
though  it  was  but  an  echo.  And  these  were  the 
dishes  wherein  to  me,  hungering  after  Thee,  they, 
instead  of  Thee,  served  up  the  Sun  and  Moon — 
beautiful  works  of  Tliine,  but  yet  Thy  works,  not 
Thyself :  no,  nor  Thy  first  works.  For  Thy  spirit- 
ual works  are  before  these  corporeal  works,  ce- 
lestial though  they  may  be,  and  shining.  But  I 
hungered  and  thirsted  not  even  after  these  first 
works  of  Thine,  but  after  Thee  thyself,  the  Truth, 
"  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shad- 
ow of  turning.^'  Yet  they  still  set  before  me,  in 
those  dishes,  glitterincr  fantiisies,  than  which  bet- 
ter were  it  to  love  this  very  Sun  (which  is  real  to 
our  sight  at  least),  than  those  fantasies  which  by 
our  eyes  deceive  onr  minds.  Yet  because  I 
thought  tliem  to  he  Thee,  I  fed  thereon;  not 
eagerly,  ft»r  Thoa  didst  not  in  them  taste  to  me 
as  Thou  art;  for  Tlion  vrast  not  in  these  empti- 
nesses, nor  was  I  nourished  by  them,  hut  exhaust- 
ed rather.  .  .  .  Such  empty  husks  was  I  then  fed 
on,  and  was  not  fed.  But  Thon,  my  soul's  Love, 
"  in  looking  for  whom  I  fail,"  that  1  may  become 
strong,  art  neither  those  botlies  which  we  s^e. 
though  in  heaven,  nor  those  which  we  see  not 
there;  for  thou  hast  created  them,  nor  dost  thou 
account  them  the  chiefest  of  Thy  works.  How 
far  then  art  thou  from  those  fantasies  of  mine — 
fantasies  of  bodies  which  altogether  are  not— 
than  which  the  images  of  those  bodies  which  are, 
are  far  more  certain;  and  more  certain  still  the 
bodies  themselves,  which  yet  Thou  art  not:  no, 
nor  yet  the  soul,  which  is  the  life   of  the  bodies. 
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So,  then,  better  and  more  certain  is  the  life  of  the 
bodies  than  the  bodies.  But  Thou  art  the  life  of 
souls,  the  life  of  lives,  having  life  iu  thyself;  and 
changest  not,  life  of  my  soul. 

Where  then  wert  Thou  theu  to  me,  and  how  far 
from  me?  Far  verily  was  I  straying  from  Thee, 
barred  from  the  very  husks  of  the  swine,  whom 
with  husks  I  fed.  For  how  much  better  are  the 
fables  of  poets  and  grammarians  than  these  snares? 
For  verses  and  poems,  and  "Medea  flying,"  are 
more  profitable  truly  than  these  men's  "five  ele- 
ments," variously  disgui-sed,  answering  to  five 
dens  of  darkness,  which  have  no  being,  yet  slay 
the  believer.  For  verees  and  poems  I  can  turn  to 
true  food,  and  "  Medea  flying,"  though  I  did  sing, 
I  maintained  not;  though  I  heard  it  sung,  I  be- 
lieved not;  but  those  tkiujs  I  did  believe.  Woe, 
woe,  by  what  steps  was  I  brought  down  to  "the 
depths  of  hell,"  toiling  and  tuimoiling  through 
want  of  Truth,  since  I  sought  after  Thee,  my  God 
(to  Thee  I  confess  it,  who  liadst  mercy  on  me,  not 
yet  confessing),  not  according  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mind,  wherein  Thou  willedst  that  I 
should  excel  the  beasts,  but  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  flesh.  But  Thou  wert  moi-e  in  word 
to  me  than  my  most  inward  part,  and  higher  than 
my  highest.  I  liglited  upon  that  bold  witman 
"  simple  and  knowing  nothing,"  shadowed  out  by 
Solomon,  "  ^tting  at  the  door,  and  saying.  Eat  ye 
bread  of  secrecies  willingly,  and  drink  ye  stctlen 
waters  which  are  sweet."  She  seduced  me,  be- 
cause she  found  my  soul  dwelling  abroa<:l  iu  the 
eye-of  my  flesh,  and  ruminating  on  such  food  as 
through  it  I  had  devoured. 

THE   FmiTE   AND  THE  nfFINTTE. 

For  other  than  this,  that  which  really  is  I  knew 
not;  and  was,  as  it  were  through  sharpness  of  wit, 
pei-suaded  to  assent  to  foolish  deceivers,  wlien 
they  asked  me,  "  Whence  is  evil  ?  "  "  Is  God 
bounded  by  a  bodily  shape,  and  has  hairs  and 
nails?"  "Are  they  to  be  esteemed  righteous, 
who  had  many  wives  at  once,  and  did  kill  men, 
and  sacriliced  living  creatures?  " — At  which  I  in 
my  ignorance,  was  much  troubled,  and  dejiarting 
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from  the  truth,  seemed  to  myself  to  be  making 
toward  it;  because  as  yet  I  knew  not  that  evil  was 
notliing  but  a  privation  of  good,  until  at  last  a 
thing  ceases  altogether  to  be ;  which  how  should 
I  see  the  sight  of,  whose  eyes  reached  only  to  bod- 
ies, and  of  my  mind  to  a  phantasm?  And  I  knew 
not  God  to  be  a  Spirit,  not  One  who  hath  parts  ex- 
tended in  length  and  breadth,  or  whose  being  was 
bulk.  For  every  bulk  is  less  in  a  part  than  in  the 
whole;  and  if  it  be  infinite,  it  must  be  less  in  such 
part  as  is  defined  by  a  certain  space,  than  in  its  in- 
finitude; and  so  is  not  wholly  everywhere,  as 
Spirit,  as  God.  And  what  that  should  be  in 
us,  by  which  we  were  like  to  God,  and  might  in 
Scripture  be  rightly  said  to  be  "after  the  Image 
of  God,"  I  was  altogether  ignorant.  Nor  knew  I 
that  true  inward  righteousness,  which  judgeth  not 
according  to  custom,  but  out  of  the  most  rightful 
law  of  God  Almighty,  whereby  the  ways  of  places 
and  times  were  disposed,  according  to  those  times 
and  places;  itself  being  the  same,  always  and 
everywhere,  not  one  thing  in  one  place  and  another 
in  another  ;  according  to  which  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  David,  were 
righteous,  and  all  these  commended  by  the  mouth 
of  God;  but  were  judged  unrighteous  by  silly  men 
"  judging  out  of  man's  judgment,"  and  measuring 
by  their  own  petty  habits,  the  moral  habits  of  the 
whole  human  I'ace. — Confessions  ;  t7'(fnsl.  revised  by 
Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey. 

Saint  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  Saint  Augus- 
tine ''or  Austin)  who  lived  nearly  two  centu- 
ries later,  and  was  in  596  sent  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory I.  to  introduce  Christianity  among  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  and  who  became  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

AUSTEN,  Jane,  an  English  novelist,  born 
in  1775,  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  Avhere 
her  father  was  rector ;  died  at  Winchester,  in 
1817.  Her  first  four  published  novels,  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Mans- 
field  Park,   and  Emma,  were  issued   anony- 
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mously  between  1811  and  1816;  two  otherb, 
Northanger  Abbey  (which,  however,  was 
written  earliest  of  all),  andi  Persuasion  were 
published  the  year  after  her  death.— Tlie 
great  charm  of  Miss  Austen's  fictions  lies  in. 
their  truth  and  simplicity.  She  gives  plain 
representations  of  EngHsh  life  and  society  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  without  at- 
tempt at  fine  writing,  and  with  no  striking 
scenes,  thrilling  adventures  or  extraordinary 
characters.  Her  novels  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  cultivated  readers.  !Sir  Walter 
Scott,  after  having  read  Pride  and  Prejudice 
for  the  third  time,  wrote  in  his  Diary :  "  That 
young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the 
involvements,  feelings,  and  characters  of 
ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonder- 
ful I  have  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow 
I  can  do  myself  like  any  one  going ;  but  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  common  things 
and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of 
the  description,  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied 
me.  What  a  pity  so  gifted  a  creature  died 
so  early."  Archbishop  Whately,  in  an  ex- 
haustive critique  upon  these  novels,  says : 

"  Her  works  may  be  safely  recommended,  not 
only  as  among  the  most  nnexceptionable  of  their 
class,  but  as  combinmg,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in- 
struction with  amusement,  though  without  direct 
effort  at  the  former,  .  .  .  The  Eastern  monarch 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  to  him  who  shoukl  dis- 
cover a  new  pleasure,  would  have  deserved  well  of 
mankind  had  he  stipulated  that  it  should  be  blame- 
less. Those,  again,  who  delight  in  the  study  of 
human  natui-e,  may  improve  in  the  knowledge  of 
it,  and  in  the  profitable  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge, by  the  perusal  of  such  fictions  as  these." 

Miss  Austen's  novels,  perhaps  beyond  any 
others  in  the  English  language,  were  favorites 
of  Macaulay,  as  he  records  over  and  over 
again  in  his  Journals.     The  following  extract 
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from  Pride  and  Prejudice   presents  a  good 
specimen  of  the  author's  manner: 

A   FAMILY   SCENE. 

It  is  a  truth  universallj'  acknowledged  that  a  sin- 
gle man  in  the  possession  of  a  good  i'oitune  niuist 
be  in  want  of  a  wife.  However  little  known  the 
feelings  or  views  of  such  a  man  may  be  on  his  first 
entering  a  neighborhood,  this  truth  is  so  well 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  surrounding  families, 
that  he  is  considered  as  the  rightful  property  of 
some  one  or  other  of  their  daughters. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bennet,"  said  his  lady  to  him  one 
day,  "  liave  you  heard  that  Netherfield  Park  is  let 
at  last?" 

Mr.  Bennet  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"  But  it  is,"  returned  she;  "  for  Mrs.  Long  has 
just  been  here,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Bennet  made  no  answer. 

"Do  you  not  want  to  know  who  has  taken  it  ?" 
cried  his  wife,  impatiently. 

"You  want  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  hear  it." 

This  was  in\itation  enough. 

"  Why.  my  dear,  you  must  know  Mrs.  Long 
says  that  Netherfield  is  taken  by  a  young  man  of 
large  fortune  from  the  north  of  England;  that  he 
came  down  on  Monday  in  a  chaise-and-four  to  see 
the  place,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it, 
that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Morris  immediately,  that 
he  is  to  take  possession  before  Micliaelmas.  and 
some  of  his  servants  are  to  be  in  the  house  by  the 
end  of  next  week." 

'•What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"Bingley." 

"  Is  he  married  or  single  ?  " 

"Oh!  single,  my  dear,  to  be  sure!  A  single 
man  of  large  fortune;  four  or  five  thousand  a 
year.     What  a  fine  thing  for  our  girls! " 

"  How  so  ?    How  can  it  affect  them  ?  " 

"My  dear  Ml'.  Bennet,"  replied  his  wife,  "how 
can  you  be  so  tiresome  ?  You  must  know  that  I 
am  thinking  of  his  marrying  one  of  them." 

"  Is  that  his  design  in  settling  here  '?  " 

"Design!   Nonsense;    how    can    vou   talk    so? 
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But  it  IS  very  likely  he  may  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  them,  and  therefore  you  must  visit  him  as  soon 
iis  he  comes." 

"  I  see  no  occasion  for  that.  You  and  the  girls 
may  go,  or  you  may  send  them  by  themselves, 
which  will  perhaps  be  still  better,  for  as  you  are 
as  handsome  as  any  of  them,  Mr.  Bingley  might 
like  you  the  best  of  the  party." 

"  My  dear,  you  Hatter  me.  I  certainly  have  had 
my  share  of  beauty,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
anything  extraordinary  now.  When  a  woman  has 
five  grown-up  daughters,  she  ought  to  give  over 
thinking  of  her  own  beauty." 

"In  such  cases  a  woman  has  not  often  much 
beauty  to  think  of." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  must  indeed  go  and  see  Mr. 
Bingley  when  he  comes  into  the  neighborhood." 

"  TlKit  is  more  than  I  engage  for,  I  assure  you." 

''But  consider  your  daughters.  Only  think 
Avhat  an  establishment  it  would  be  for  one  of 
them.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Lucas  are  deter- 
mined to  go  merely  on  that  account;  for  in  gen- 
eral, you  know,  they  visit  no  new-comers.  In- 
deed, you  must  go,  for  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  visit  him  if  you  do  not." 

"You  are  over-scrupulous,  surely.  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Bingley  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you;  and  I 
will  send  a  few  lines  by  you  to  assure  him  of  my 
hearty  consent  to  his  marrying  whichever  lie 
chooses  of  the  girls;  though  I  must  throw  in  a 
good  word  for  my  little  Lizzie." 

"  I  desire  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  Lizzie  is 
not  a  bit  better  than  the  others;  and  I  am  sure  she 
is  not  half  so  handsome  as  Jane,  nor  half  so  good- 
humored  as  Lydia.  But  you  are  always  giving  her 
the  preference." 

"  They  have  none  of  them  much  to  recommend 
them,"  replied  he;  "they  are  all  silly  and  igno- 
rant, like  other  girls;  but  Lizzie  has  something 
more  of  quickness  than  her  sisters." 

"Mr.  Bennet,  how  can  you  abuse  your  own 
children  in  such  a  way?  You  take  delight  in  vex- 
ing me.  You  have  no  compassion  on  my  poor 
nerves." 

"  You  mistake  me,  my  dear.     I  have  a  high  re- 
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spect  for  your  uerves.  They  are  my  old  friends. 
I  have  heard  you  mention  them  with  considera- 
tion these  t^venty  years  at  least." 

'■  Ah!  you  do  not  know  what  I  suffer." 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  soon  get  over  it,  and  live 
to  see  manj'  young  men  of  four  thousand  a  year 
come  into  the  neighborhood." 

"  It  will  be  no  use  to  us,  if  twenty  such  men 
should  come,  since  you  will  not  visit  them." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  that  when  there  are 
twenty.  I  will  visit  them  all." 

Ml-.  Bennetwas  so  odd  a  mixture  of  quick  parts, 
sarcastic  humor,  reserve,  and  caprice,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  three-and-twenty  years  had  been  in- 
sufficient to  make  his  wife  understand  his  charac- 
ter. Her  mind  was  less  difficult  to  develop.  She 
was  a  woman  of  mean  understanding,  little  iufor- 
jmation,  and  uncertain  temper.  When  she  was 
discontented  she  fancied  herself  nervous.  The 
business  of  her  life  was  to  get  her  daughters  mar- 
ried; its  solace  was  visiting  and  news. 

AUSTIN,  James  Trecothic,  an  American 

author,  born  in  Boston  in  1784 ;  died  in  . 

A  iter  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1802,  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  soon  entered  into  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  rose  to  em- 
inence. In  1806  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Austin  for  a  time  edited  a  lit- 
erary periodical  entitled  The  Emerald,  and  de- 
livered jseveral  popidar  orations.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry  (1828), 
which,  in  addition  to  its  main  subject,  gives 
many  graphic  sketches  of  early  Eevolutionary 
times.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  a  chapter  entitled — 

PEIVATE  LIFE  OF    MEMBEKS   OF  THE    PKOVIXCIAL 
COXGEESS. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Congi'ess, 
suspicion  of  levity  in  matters  of  religion — and 
everything  was  then  supposed  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  this  subject — would  have  been  fatal 
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to  an  individual's  inlluence.  Tliere  were,  how- 
ever, many  members  in  that  assembly  Avho  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  elegancies  and  refinements 
of  polished  society.  The  King's  Government  in 
Massachusetts  had  not  indeed  been  able  to  borrow 
the  splendor  of  a  court,  but  it  had  in  some  def{ree 
copied  its  etiquette  and  politeness,  and,  possibly 
its  less  defensible  manners.  Distinctions  existed 
in  society  not  precisely  consistent  with  repnblican 
equality  ;  and  a  style  of  address  and  deportment 
distinguished  those  who  considered  themselves  in 
the  upper  circle,  which  was  visible  long  after  the 
Kevolution  had  swept  away  all  other  relics  of  the 
Royal  Government.  This  early  habit  induced 
some  of  the  patriots  at  Watertown  to  indulge  in  a 
little  more  regard  to  dress  than  suited  the  econ- 
omy of  the  stricter  Puritans ;  in  a  love  for  better 
horses;  in  a  social  party  at  dinner  or  evening;  in 
attendance  on  balls  and  dancing-parties;  and  in  a 
fondness  for  female  society  of  respectability  and 
reputation.  .  .  . 

Most  men  have  their  besetting  sins.  It  might 
have  been  in  vain  that  the  necessity  of  reasonal  !e 
relaxation  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  supposed 
frivolity.  The  examples  of  eminent  men — their 
friends  too — on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  have  been  urged  as  an  excuse  equally  inef- 
fectual, when  ample  retaliation  was  taken  by  the 
offending  members  in  finding  some  of  the  sternest 
of  the  irritated  moralists  drinking  tea,  and  en- 
deavoring to  disguise  this  high  crime  by  having  it 
made  in  a  coffee-pot!  This  indulgence  of  taste  at 
the  expense  of  patriotism — this  worse  than  bac- 
chanalian intemperance— prevented  for  a  time  any 
remarks  on  the  "court  imitations"  of  the  1  ack- 
sliding  brethren.  The  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  lived  in  the  families  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Watertown,  and  held  their  daily  sessions  in  the 
moeting-house  on  the  plain.  The  Congress  opened 
early,  and  adjourned  for  an  hour  to  give  the  mem- 
bers time  to  dine  at  one  o'clock.  Two  sessions 
were  usually  held  every  day,  and  committees  were 
often  engaged  until  midnight.  The  time  which 
could  be  caught  from  such  fatiguing  duty,  wit';- 
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out  neglecting  it,  might  well  be  devoted  to  rational 
diversion. 

A  gentleman  who  paid  any  attention  to  his 
toilet,  would  have  his  hair  combed  out,  powdered, 
and  tied  in  a  long  queue ;  a  plaited  white  stock ; 
a  shirt  ruffled  at  the  bosom  and  over  the  hands; 
and  fastened  at  the  wrist  with  gold  sleeve-buttons; 
a  peach-bloom  coat,  and  white  buttons,  lined  with 
white  silk,  and  standing  off  at  the  skirts  with  buck- 
ram; a  figured  silk  vest,  divided  at  the  bottom  so 
that  the  pockets  extended  on  the  thighs;  black 
silk  small-clothes,  with  large  gold  or  silver  knee- 
buckles;  white  cotton  or  silk  stockings;  large 
shoes,  with  short  quarters,  and  buckles  to  match. 
This  dress,  sketched  from  the  wardrobe  of  a 
member,  was  not  peculiarly  appropriate  to  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  but  was  assumed,  with  more  or 
less  exactness,  by  the  fashionable  gentleman  of 
the  day.  The  full-bottomed  wig,  the  red  roque- 
lot,  and  the  gold-headed  cane,  which  are  seen  in 
some  of  our  ancient  pictures,  belonged  to  an  ear- 
lier period,  and  were  at  that  time  the  appropriate 
habiliments  of  persons  distinguished  for  their  age 
and  wealth.  It  is  not  many  years  [1828]  since  some 
examples  of  this  antiquated  fashion  were  recog- 
nized in  venerable  men  who  belonged  to  those  in- 
teresting times,  and  seemed  to  connect  a  past  gen- 
eration with  the  present. 

AUVERGNE,  Pierre  d',  a  French  poet  who 
flourislaed  during  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  was  of  humble  birth, 
but  his  personal  address  and  his  poetic  tal- 
ent gained  for  hini.  great  favor  with  noble 
lords  and  ladies.  His  success  intoxicated  him 
for  awhile,  and  he  called  himself  ' '  the  first 
poet  in  the  w^orld."  He  finally  retired  to  a 
cloister,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  XIGHTIXGALE. 

Go,  nightingale,  and  find  the  beauty  I  adore: 
My  heart  to  her  outpour; 

Bid  her  each  feeling  tell. 

And  bid  her  charge  thee  well 
To  say  that  she  forgets  me  not. 
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Let  her  not  stay  thee  there 

But  come,  and  quick  declare 
The  tidings  thou  hast  brought: 
For  none  beside  so  dear  have  I, 
And  long  tor  news  from  none  so  anxiously. 

Away  the  bird  has  flown;  away 
Lightly  he  goes,  inquiring  round : 
"  Where  shall  that  lovely  one  be  found  ?  " 

And,  when  he  sees  her,  tunes  the  lay, 
That  lay  which  sweetly  sounds  afar, 
Oft  beard  beneath  the  evening  Star: 

"  Sent  by  thy  true  love,  lady  fair,"  he  sings, 
"  I  come  to  sing  to  thee. 
And  what  sweet  song  shall  be 
His  glad  reward,  when  eager  up  he  springs— 
To  meet  nie  as  I  come, 
On  weary  pinion,  home  ? — 
Sweet  lady!  let  me  tell 
Kind  words  to  him  who  loves  thee  well!— 
And  why  these  cold  and  keen  delays  ?— 
Love  should  be  welcomed  while  it  stays; 
It  is  a  flower  that  fadeth  soon; 
O,  profit,  lady,  by  its  short-lived  noon!" 

Then  that  enchanting  fair  in  accents  sweet  re- 
plied: 
"  Thy  faithful  nightingale 
Has  told  his  pleasant  tale; 
And  he  shall  tell  thee  how,  by  absence  tried. 
Here,  far  from  thee,  my  love,  I  rest; 
For  long  thy  stay  hath  been; — 
Such  grief  had  I  foreseen, 
Not  with  my  love  so  soon  hadst  thou  been  blest. 
Here,  then,  for  thee  I  wait; 
With  thee  is  joy  and  mirth; 
And  nothing  here  on  earth 
With  thee  can  e'er  compete. 

"  True  love,  like  gold,  is  well  refined; 
And  mine  doth  purify  my  mind:— 
Go  then,  sweet  bird,  and  quickly  say, 
And  in  thy  most  bewitching  way. 
How  well  1  love !— Fly !  haste  thee  on— 
Why  tarriest  thou?— What!  not  yet  gone  ?  " 
—Transl.  of  Taylok. 
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AYTOUN,  William  Edmondstoune,  a  Scot 
tish  critic,  essayist,  and  poet,  born  at  Edin 
burgh  in  1813 ;  died  August  4,  1865.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
18-10.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres  in  the 
University,  and  held  also  several  unportant 
civic  positions.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
John  Wilson  ("  Christopher  North"),  whom 
he  ultimately  succeeded  as  Editor  of  Black 
icoocVs  Magazine,  to  which  he  had  previously 
contributed  largely  in  prose  and  verse. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are:  Life  and 
Times  of  Richard  I.,  King  of  England;  Boilt- 
ivell,  a  poem;  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  ; 
and  Fermilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  de- 
signed to  satirize  some  modern  extrava- 
gances in  poetry.  In  conjunction  with 
Theodore  Martin,  Aytoun  brought  forth,  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  "Bon  Gualtier,"  a 
Book  of  Ballads,  and  several  other  volumes, 
the  respective  authorship  of  portions  of  which 
is  not  certainly  indicated.  The  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavcdiers  is  the  work  from  which 
Aytoun  derives  his  chiefest  claim  to  remem- 
brance.    Among  the  best  of  these  Lays  is — 

THE  BURIAL  JIAKCH  OF  DUNDEE.* 
I. 

Sound  the  fife  and  cry  the  slogan ;  let  the  pibroch 

sliake  tlie  air 
Witli  its  wild    triumphant  music,  worthy  of  tlie 

f  reiglit  we  bear. 

*  John  Graham  (or  Grjeme\  Viscount  of  Dundee,  sprang 
from  the  noble  family  of  Montrose,  was  born  in  1643,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  July  27,  KWO.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  served  in  the 
French  army  from  1668  till  1672  ;  and  afterwards  entered  the 
Dutch  service.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1078,  and  was 
made  lieutenant  in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  his  cousin, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  King  Charles  II.  was  at  this  time 
attempting  to  force  episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  people,  and 
Graham  was   among  the  most  active  of  his  abettors.    He 
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Let  the  ancient  hills  of  Scotland  hear  once  more 

the  battle  song, 
Swell  within  their  glens  and  valleys  as  the  clans- 
men march  along ! 
Never  from  the  field  of  combat,  never  from  the 

deadly  fray. 
Was  a  nobler  trophy  carried  than  we  bring  with 

us  to-day; 
Never  since  the  valiant  Douglass  on  his  dauntless 

bosom  bore 
Good  King  Robert's  heart — the  priceless — to  our 

dear  Redeemer's  shore! 
Lo!  we  bring  with  us  the  hero;  Lo!  we  bring  tlie 

conquering  Grisme, 
Crowned  as  best  befits  a  victor,  from  the  altar  of 

his  fame. 
Fresh   and   bleeding  from  the  battle  whence  his 

spirit  took  its  flight, 
Midst  the  crashing  charge  of  squadrons,  and  the 

thunder  of  the  fight! 
Strike,  I  say,  the  notes  of  triumph,  as  we  march 

o'er  moor  and  lea! 
Is  there  any  here  will  venture  to  bewail  our  dead 

Dundee  ? — 

encountered  the  Covenanters  at  Druniclog,  June  1,  16T9,  and 
was  defeated.  Three  weeks  afterwards  he  met  them  again 
at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
Under  James  II.  he  rose  to  high  favor,  and  was  made  Vis- 
count of  Dundee  and  Lord  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  When 
James  was  driven  from  the  throne  Dundee  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  fallen  monarch,  and  roused  the  Highland  clans 
against  the  government  of  William  and  Mary.  He  advanced 
upon  Blair  Athol,  whither  the  government  forces,  under  Gen- 
eral Mackay,  hurried  to  meet  him.  The  armies  encountered 
at  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  Mackay's  force  was  about 
4000  ;  that  of  Dundee  numbered  2500  foot  and  a  troop  of 
horse.  After  an  interchange  of  volleys,  the  Highlanders 
rushed  on  with  their  broad-swords,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Their  loss  was  about  900  ;  that 
of  the  enemy  2000  killed  and  captured.  Dundee, was  killed 
by  a  musket  shot,  while  waving  on  one  of  his  battalions  to 
the  charge.  By  the  Jacobites  Dundee  was  regarded  as  the 
brave  and  handsome  cavalier,  the  last  of  the  gallant  Gra- 
hams ;  by  the  Covenanters  he  was  execrated  as  "  the  bloody 
Claver'se  ;  "  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  the  mercenary 
dragoons  sent  against  them.  Mr.  Aytoun,  in  this  ballad,  takes 
the  Jacobite  view  of  his  character,  and  in  an  elaborate 
note  to  a  later  edition  defend.^  his  hero  from  what  he  regards 
as  the  aspersions  of  Macaulay  in  his  History  of  England. 
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Let  the   widows  of  the  traitors  weep   until  their 

eyes  are  dim ! 
Wail  ye  may  full    well   for   Scotland:   let  none 

dare  to  mourn  for  him ! — 
See!  above  his  glorious  body  lies  the  royal  ban- 
ner's fold; 
See!  his  valiant  blood  is  mingled  w-ith  its  crimson 

and  its  gold. 
See  how  calm  he  looks  and  stately,  like  a  warrior 

on  his  shield. 
Waiting  till  the  Hush  of  morning  breaks  along  the 

battle-field ! 
See— Oh,  never  more,  my  comrades,  shall  we  See 

that  falcon  eye 
Redden  with  its  inward  lightning,  as  the  hour  of 

fight  drew  nigh ! 
Never  shall  we  hear  the  voice  that,  clearer  than 

the  trumpet's  call, 
Bade  us  strike  for  King  and  Country  ;  bade  us 

win  the  field,  or  fall! 

II. 
On  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie  yester-morn  our 

"army  lay  : 
Slowly  rose  the  mist  in  columns  from   the  river's 

broken  way  ; 
Hoarsely  roared  the  swollen  torrent,  and  the  Pass 

was  wrapped  in  gloom. 
When  the  clansmen  rose  together  from  their  lair 

amidst  the  broom. 
Then  we  belted  on  our   tartans,  and  our  bonnets 

down  we  drew. 
As  Ave  felt  our  broadswords'  edges  and  we  proved 

them  to  be  true. 
And  we   prayed    the  prayer  of  soldiers,  and   we 

cried  the  gathering-cry, 
And  we  clasped  tlie  hands  of  kinsmen,  and   we 

swore  to  do  or  die! 
Then  our  leader  rode  before  us,  on  his  war-horse 

black  as  night: — 
Well  the  Cameronian  rebels  knew  that  charger  in 

the  fight:—  [rose; 

And  a  cry  of  exultation  from  the  bearded  warriors 
For  we   loved   the   house   of   Claver'se,    and    we 

thought  of  good  jSIontrose. 
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But  he  raisod  liis  hand  for  silence— "  Soldiers!  1 

have  sworn  a  vow: 
Ere  the  eveuing-star  shall  glisten  on  fechehallion's 

lofty  brow, 
Either  we  shall  rest  in  triumph,  or  another  of  the 

Grajmes 
Shall  have  died  in  batfcle-harness  for  his  Country 

and  King  James! 
Think  upon  the  royal  martyr,  think  of  what  his 

race  endure; 
Think  of  him  whom  butchers  murdered   on   the 

field  of  Magnus  Muir: 
By  his  sacred  blood  1  charge  you,  by  the  ruined 

heartli  and  shrine. 
By  the   blighted   hopes  of  Scotland,  by  your  in- 
juries and  mine — 
Strike  this  day  as  if  the  anvil  lay  beneath  your 

blows  the  while. 
Be  they  tiie  Covenanting  traitors,  or  the  brood  of 

false  Argyle; 
Strike!  and  drive  the  trembling  rebels  backwards 

o'er  the  stormy  Forth; 
Let  them   tell    their   pale   Convention   how  they 

fared  with'n  the  North; 
Let  tliem  tell  that  Highland  honor   is    not  to  be 

bought  or  sold: 
That  we  scorn  their  prince's  anger  as  we  loathe 

his  foreign  gold. 
Strike!  and  when  the  ti-ht  is  over,  if  you  look  in 

vain  for  me. 
Where  the  dead  are  lying  thickest,  search  for  him  • 
that  was  Dundee!  " 

III. 
Loudly  then  the  hills  re-echoed  with  our  answer 

to  his  call,  l^''- 

But  a  deeper  echo  sounded  in  the  bosoms  of  us 
For  the  lands  of  wide  Breadalbane,  not  araan  who 

heard  him  speak 
Wcmld  that  day  have  left  the  battle.     Burning  eye 

and  flushing  cheek 
Told   the    clansmen's   fierce   emotion;    and   they 

harder  drew  their  breath, 
For  their  souls  were  strong  within  them,  stronger 

than  the  grasp  of  death.— 
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Soon  we  lieai-d  a  challenge-trumpet  sounding  in 
the  Pass  below,  [the  foe; 

And  the  distant  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  voices  of 

Down  we  crouched  amid  the  bracken,  till  the  Low- 
land ranks  drew  near. 

Panting  like  the  hounds  in  Summer,  when  they 
scent  the  stately  deer. 

From  the  dark  defile  emerging,  next  we  saw  the 
squadrons  come, 

Leslie's  foot  and  Leven's  troopers  marching  to  the 
tuck  of  drum; 

Through  the  scattered  wood  of  birches,  o'er  the 
broken  ground  and  heath, 

Wound  the  long  battalion  slowly,  till  they  gained 
the  field  beneath : 

Then  we  bounded  from  our  covert.  Judge  how 
looked  the  Saxons  then. 

When  they  saw  the  rugged  mountain  start  to  life 
with  armed  men ! — 

Like  a  tempest  through  the  ridges  swept  the  hur- 
ricane of  steel, 

Rose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald,  flashed  the  broad- 
sword of  Lochiel ! — 

Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  our  band ; 

On  we  poured  until  we  met  them,  foot  to  foot  and 
hand  to  hand. — 

Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood  Avhen 
the  fields  are  black  at  Yule, 

And  their  carcasses  are  whirling  in  the  Garry's 
deepest  pool. 

Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us  ;  living  fi)e 
tliere  tarried  none 

On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie,  when  that  stubborn 
fight  was  done ! 

IV. 

And  the  evening  star  was  shining  on  Schehallion's 
distant  head. 

When  we  wiped  our  bloody  broadswords,  and  re- 
turned to  count  the  dead. 

There  we  found  him  gashed  and  gory,  stretched 
upon  the  cumbei-ed  plain. 

As  he  told  us  where  to  seek  him,  in  the  thickest  of 
the  slain. 
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And  a  smile  was  on  his  visage,  for  within  his  dy- 
ing ear 

Pealed  the  joyful  note  of  triumph,  and  the  clans- 
men's clamorous  cheer. — 

So,  amidst  the  battle's  thunder,  shot,  and  steo' 
and  scorching  flame. 

In  the  glory  of  his  manhood,  passed  the  spirit  oi 
the  Graeme! 


Open  wide  the  vaults  of  Athol,  where  the  bones  of 

heroes  rest; 
Open  wide  the  hallowed  portals  to  receive  another 

guest! 
Last  of  Scots,  and  last  of  freemen,  last  of  all  that 

dauntless  race 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied  than  outlive  the 

land's  disgrace! — 

0  thou  lion-hearted  warrior  I  reck  not  of  the  after- 

time  ; 
Honor  may  be  deemed  dishonor,  loyalty  be  called 

a  crime. 
Sleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes  of  the  noble  and 

the  true ; 
Hands  that  never  failed  their  country,  hearts  that 

never  baseness  knew. 
Sleep! — and  till  the  latest  trumpet  wakes  the  dead 

from  earth  and  sea, 
Scotland  shall  not  boast  a  braver  chieftain  than 

our  owii  Dundee ! 

In  an  altogether  different  vein  is  the  follow- 
ing, w^hich  appears  among  the  Miscellaneous 
Poems  appended  to  later  editions  of  the  Days 
of  the  Cavaliers: 

BLIND   OLD   MILTON. 

Place  me  once  more,  my  daughter,  where  the  sun 
May  shine  upon  my  old  and  timeworn  head 

For  the  last  time  perchance.     My  race  is  run; 
And  soon,  amidst  the  ever-silent  dead 

1  must  repose,  it;nay  be  half-forgot. 

Yes!  I  have  broke  the  hard  and  bitter  bread 
For  many  a  year,  with  those  who  trembled  not 
To  buckle  on  their  armor  for  the  fight, 
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And  set  themselves  against  the  tyrant's  lot; 

And  I  liave  never  bowed  n^e  to  his  might 
Nor  knelt  before  him:  for  I  bear  within 

The  sternest  consciousness  of  right, 
And  that  perisetual  hate  of  gilded  sin 
Which  made  me  what  I  am;    and  thougli  the 
stain 
Of  poverty  be  on  me,  yet  I  win 

More  honor  by  it  than  the  blinded  train 
Who  bug  their  gilded  servitude,  and  bow 
Unt )  the  weakest  and  the  most  profane. 
Therefore,  witli  unencumbered  soul  I  go 
Befoi-e  the  footstool  of  my  Maker,  where 
I  hope  to  stand  as  undisturbed  as  now. 
Child  1  is  the  sun  abroad  ?     I  feel  my  hair 

IJorne  up  and  wafted  by  the  gentle  wind; 
I  feel  the  odors  that  perfume  the  air, 

And  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  behmd: 
Within  my  heart  I  picture  them;  and  then 

I  can  almost  forget  that  I  am  bUnd, 
And  old,  and  hated  by  my  fellow-men. 

Yet  would  I  fain  once  more  behold  the  grace 
Of  Xature,  ere  I  die,  and  gaze  again 

Upon  her  living  and  rejoicing  face: — 
Fain  would  I  see  thy  countenance,  my  child, 

My  comforter!— I  feel  thy  dear  embrace; 
I  hear  thy  voice  so  musical  and  mild; 

The  patient  sole  interpreter,  by  whom 
So  many  years  of  sadness  are  beguiled; 

For  it  hath  made  my  small  and  scanty  room 
Peopled  with  glowing  visions  of  the  past. 
I'utI  will  calmlj'  bend  me  to  my  doom 
And  wait  the  hour,  which  is  ai)proaching  fast, 

Wlien  triple  light  shall  stream  upon  mine  eyes, 
And  heaven  itself  be  opened  up  at  last 
To  him  who  dared  foretell  its  mysteries. 

I  have  had  visions  in  this  drear  eclipse 

Of  outward  consciousness,  and  clomb  the  skies. 
Striving  to  utter  with  my  earthly  lips 

What  the  diviner  soul  had  half-divined, 
Even  as  the  Saint,  in  his  Apocalypse, 

Who  saw  the  inmost  glory,  where  enshrined 
Sat  He  who  fashioned  glory. — This  has  driven 

All  outward  sti-ifc  and  tumult  from  my  mind. 
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And  humbled  me,  until  I  have  forgiven 

My  bitter  enemies,  and  only  seek 
To  find  the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  heaven. 

Yet  I  am  weak— Oh,  how  entirely  weak, 

For  one  who  may  not  love  or  suffer  more ! 
Sometimes  unbidden  tears  will  wet  my  cheek, 

And  my  heart  bounds  as  keenly  as  of  yore, 
Responsive  to  a  voice  now  hushed  to  rest, 

Which  made  the  1)eautiful  Italian  shore, 
In  all  its  pomp  of  Summer  vineyards  drest, 

An  Eden  and  a  Paradise  to  me! — 
Do  the  sweet  breezes  from  the  balmy  West 

Still  murmur  through  thy  groves,  Parthenope, 
In  search  of  odors  from  the  orange-bowers  ? 

Still,  on  thy  slopes  of  verdure,  does  the  bee 
Cull  his  rare  honey  from  the  virgin  flowers  ? 

And  Philomel  her  plaintive  chaunt  prolong 
'Neath   skies  more   calm   and   more   serene  than 
ours  ? 

Making  the  Summer  one  pcri)etual  song  ?— 
Art  tliou  the  same  as  when,  in  manhood's  pride, 

I  walked  in  joy  thy  grassy  meads  among. 
With  that  fair  youthful  vision  by  my  side, 
In  whose  bright  eyes  I  looked — and  not  in  vain: 

O  my  adored  angel !    O  my  bride ! 

Despite  of  years,  and  wo,  and  want,  and  pain. 

My  soul  yearns  back  to  thee,  and  I  seem 
To  wander  with  thee,  hand  in  hand,  again 

By  the  bright  margin  of  that  flowing  stream. 
I  hear  again  thy  voice,  more  silver-sweet 

Than  fancied  music  floating  in  a  dream. 
Possess  my  being:  from  afar  I  greet 

The  waving  of  thy  garments  in  the  glade. 
And  the  light  rustle  of  thy  fairy  feet. 

What  time  as  one  half-eager,  half -afraid,   . 
Love's  burning  secret  faltered  on  my  tongue. 

And  tremulous   looks    and    broken   words  be- 
trayed 
The  secret  of  the  heart  from  whence  they  sprung. 

Ah  me !  the  earth  that  rendered  thee  to  heaven 
Gave  up  an  angel,  beautiful  and  young, 

Spotless  and  pure  as  snow  when  freshly  driven: 
A  bright  Aurora  for  the  starry  sphere 

Where  all  is  love,  and  even  in  life  forgiven.— 
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Bride  of  immortal  beauty — ever  dear! 

Dost  thou  await  me  in  thy  blest  abode  ? 
While  I — Tithonus-like— must  linger  here, 

And  count  each  step  alono-  the  rugged  road; 
A  phantom  tottering  to  a  long-made  jjrave 

And  eager  to  lay  down  my  weary  load  I 

I,  who  was  Fancy's  lord,  am  Fancy's  slave, 

Like  the  low  murmurs  of  the  Indian  shell, 
Ta'en  from  its  coral  bed  beneath  the  wave, 

Which  unforgetful  of  the  ocean's  swell. 
Retains  within  its  mystic  urn  the  hum 

Heard  in    the     sea-grots    where   the    Nereids 
dwell — 
Old  thoughts  still  haunt  me;  unawares  they  come 

Between  me  and  my  rest;  nor  can  I  make 
These  aged  visitors  of  sorrow  dumb. — 

Oh,  yet  awhile,  my  feeble  soul,  awake, 
Nor  wander  back  with  sullen  steps  again; 

For  neither  pleasant  pastime  canst  thou  take 
In  such  a  journey,  nor  endure  the  pain. 

The  phantoms  of  the  past  are  dead  for  thee; 
So  let  tliem  ever  uninvoked  remain; 

And  be  thou  calm,  till  death  shall  set  thee  free. 
Thy  flowers  of  hope  expanded  long  ago ; 

Long  since  their  blossoms  withered  on  the  tree; 
No  second  spring  can  come  to  make  them  blow; 

But  in  the  silent  winter  of  the  grave 
They  lie  with  blighted  love  and  buried  wo. 

I  did  not  waste  the  gifts  which  nature  gave, 

Nor  slothful  lay  in  the  Circean  bower; 
Nor  did  I  yield  myself  the  willing  slave 

Of  lust  for  pride  for  riches  or  for  power. 
No !  in  my  heart  a  nobler  spirit  dwelt. 

For  constant  was  my  faith  in  manhood's  dower: 
Man — made  in  God's  image — and  I  felt 

How  of  our  own  accord  we  courted  shame, 
Until  to  idols  like  ourselves  we  knelt. 

And  so  renounced  the  great  and  glorious  claim 
Of  freedom — our  immortal  heritage. 

I  saw  how  Bigotry,  with  spiteful  aim, 
Smote  at  the  searching  eyesight  of  the  Sage; 

How  Error  stole  behind  the  steps  of  Truth, 
And  cast  delusion  on  the  sacred  page, 

So,  as  a  champion,  even  in  earliest  youth, 
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I  watred  my  battle  with  a  purpose  keen; 

Nor  feared  tlie  hand  of  Terror,  nor  the  tooth 
Of  serpent  Jealousy.     And  1  have  been 

With  starry  Galileo  in  his  cell — 
That  wise  mao-ician,  with  the  brow  serene, 

Who  fathomed  space ;  and  I  have  seen  him  tell 
The  wonders  of  the  planetary  sphere, 

And  trace  the  ramparts  of  heaven's  citadel 
On  the  cold  flag-stones  of  his  dungeon  drear. 

And  I  have  walked  with  Hampden  and  with 
Vane — 
Names  once  so  gracious  to  an  English  ear, 

In  days  that  never  may  return  again. 
My  voice — though  not  the  loudest — hath  been  heard 

Whenever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain ; 
And  the  faint  efforts  of  the  humble  bard 

Have  roused  up  thousands  from  their  lethargy, 
To  speak  in  words  of  thunder.     What  reward 

Was  mine  or  theirs  '?    It  matters  not,  for  I 
Am  but  a  leaf  cast  on  the  whirling  tide, 

Without  a  hope  or  wish,  except  to  die. — 
But  Truth,  asserted  once,  must  still  abide, 

Unquenchable,  as  are  those  fiery  springs 
Which  day  and  night  gush  from  the  mountain 
side; 

Perpetual  meteors,  girt  with  lambent  wings, 
Which  the  wild  tempest  tosses  to  and  fro, 

But  cannot  conquer  with  the  force  it  brings. 

Yet  I,  who  ever  felt  another's  wo 

More  keenly  than  my  own  untold  distress, 
I  who  have  battled  with  the  common  foe. 

And  broke  for  years  the  bread  of  bitterness; 
Who  never  yet  abandoned  or  betrayed  [bless. 

The  trust  vouchsafed  me,  nor  have  ceased  to 
Am  left  alone  to  wither  in  the  shade, 

A  weak  old  man.  deserted  of  his  kind 
Whom  none  will  comfort  in  his  age,  nor  aid  1 

Oh,  let  me  not  repine!    A  quiet  mind. 

Conscious  and  upright,  needs  no  other  stay; 

Nor  can  I  grieve  for  what  I  leave  behind, 
In  the  rich  promise  of  eternal  day. 

Henceforth  to  me  the  woi'ld  is  dead  and  gone; 
The  thorns  unf elt,  the  roses  cast  away ; 

And  the  old  pilgrim,  weary  and  alone. 
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Bowed  down  with  trouble,  at  his  Masters  gate 
Xow  sits — his  task  of  lifelong  labor  done; 

Thankful  for  rest,  although  it  comes  so  late, 
After  sore  journey  through  this  world  of  sin, 

In  hope,  and  prayer,  and  wistfulness  to  wait 
Until  the  door  shall  ope  and  let  him  in, 

BABBAGE,  Charles,  an  English  mathe- 
matician, inventor,  and  author,  born  in  1790; 
died  October  18,  1871.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
Baccalaureate  degree  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was 
chosen  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
the  University — a  chair  which  has  numbered 
Isaac  Barrow  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  among 
its  occupants.  He  held  this  position  for 
eleven  years.  He  is  popvilarly  known  by  his 
invention  of  the  Calculating  Machine  for  per- 
forming and  recording  automati(;ally  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  most  abstruse  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, which  would  be  of  high  value  in  astro- 
nomical tables.  The  British  Government  ap- 
propriated large  sums  for  many  years  tow- 
ards the  development  of  the  idea  of  Babbage ; 
but  for  some  reasons  the  appropriation  Avas 
finally  suspended,  and  the  Calculating  Ma- 
chine, from  which  so  much  was  anticipated, 
remains  an  unfinished  "curiosity"  in  the 
Museum  of  King  s  College,  London.  Babbage 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  mainly  upon 
mathematical  and  industrial  topics.  His  work 
On  the  Economy  of  Manufactures  and  Ma- 
chinery (1832)  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. Another  work,  Specimen  of  Loga- 
rithmic Tables  (1831),  which  extended  to 
twenty-one  octavo  volumes,  is  thus  described 
by  the  author: 

LOGAEITUMIC  TABLES   IN   COLORS. 

The  object  of  this  work,  of  which  one  copy  only 
was  2>i'>nted,  is  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,    the 
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tints  of  the  paper  and  colors  of  the  inks  least 
fatiguing  to  the  eye.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one 
variously-colored  papers  were  chosen,  and  the 
same  two  pages  of  my  stereotype  Table  of  Lo- 
cjarithms  were  printed  upon  them  in  inks  of  the 
following  colors:  light-blue,  dark-blue,  light- 
green,  dark-green,  olive,  yellow,  light-red,  dark- 
red,  purple,  and  black.  Each  of  these  twenty  vol- 
umes contains  papers  of  the  same  color,  numbered 
in  the  same  order;  and  there  are  two  volumes 
printed  with  each  kind  of  ink.  The  twenty -first 
volume  contains  metallic  printing  of  the  same 
specimen  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  upon  vellum 
and  on  variously-colored  papers.  For  the  same 
purpose,  about  thirty-five  copies  of  the  complete 
table  of  logarithms  were  printed  on  thick  draw- 
ing-paper of  various  tints. 

In  literatui'e,  as  distinguished  from  science, 
Mr.  Babbage  will  be  remembered  mainly  for 
his  essay,  which  he  styled  A  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  (which  does  not,  however, 
properly  belong  to  the  series  of  Lectures 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water,  q.v.)\  but 
which  has  been  characterized  as  "  a  most  in- 
genious attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into 
the  range  of  sciences  which  afford  proof  of 
Divine  design  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world."  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  of  this  work : 

THE    PERMANENCY  OF    OUR  WORDS    AND    ACTIONS. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
action, when  traced  through  all  its  consequences, 
opens  views  which  will  appear  to  many  persons 
most  unexpected. 

The  pulsations  of  the  air,  once  set  in  motion  by 
the  human  voice,  cease  not  to  exist  with  the 
sounds  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Strong  and  audi- 
ble as  they  may  be  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  speaker,  and  at  the  immediate  moment  of 
utterance,  their  quickly  attenuated  force  soon  be- 
comes inaudible  to  human  ears.  The  motions 
they  have  impressed  on  the  jjarticles  of  one  portion 
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of  our  atmosphere  are  communicated  to  constantly 
increasing  numbers,  but  the  total  quantity  of  mo- 
tion, measured  in  the  same  direction,  receives  no 
addition.  Each  atom  loses  as  much  as  it  gives, 
and  regains  again  from  other  atoms  a  portion  of 
those  motions  which  they  in  turn  give  up.  The 
waves  of  air  thus  raised  perambulate  the  earth 
and  ocean's  surface,  and  in  less  than  twenty  hours 
every  atom  of  its  atmosphere  takes  up  the  altered 
movement  dvxe  to  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
primitive  motion  which  has  been  conveyed  to  it 
through  countless  channels,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  influence  its  path  throughout  its  future 
existence. 

But  these  aerial  pulses,  unseen  by  the  keenest 
eye,  unheard  by  the  acutest  ear,  unperceived  by 
human  senses,  are  yet  demonstrated  to  exist  by 
human  i-eason  ;  and,  in  some  few  and  limited  in- 
stances, by  calling  to  our  aid  the  most  refined  and 
comprehensive  instrument  of  human  thought, 
their  courses,  are  traced  and  their  intensities 
are  measured.  If  man  enjoyed  a  larger  com- 
mand over  mathematical  analysis,  his  knowledge 
of  these  motions  would  be  more  extensive,  but 
a  being  possessed  of  unbounded  knowledge  of 
that  science  could  trace  even  the  minutest  conse- 
quence of  that  primary  impulse.  Such  a  being, 
however  far  exalted  above  our  race,  would  still  be 
immeasurably  below  even  our  conception  of  infi- 
nite intelligence. 

But  supposing  the  original  conditions  of  each 
atom  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  as  well  as  all  the 
extraneous  causes  acting  on  it,  to  be  given,  and 
supposing  also  the  interference  of  no  new  causes, 
such  a  being  would  be  al)le  clearly  to  trace  its  future 
but  inevitable  path,  and  he  would  distinctly  fore- 
see, and  might  absolutely  predict  for  any  even  the 
remotest  period  of  time,  the  circumstances  and 
future  history  of  every  particle  of  that  atmos- 
phere. 

Let  us  imagine  a  being  invested  with  such 
knowledge  to  examine  at  a  distant  epoch  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  facts  with  those  which  his  pi*of ound 
analysis  had  enabled  him  to  predict.  If  any  the 
slightest  deviation  existed,  he  would  immediately 
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read  in  its  existence  the  action  of  a  new  cause; 
and,  tlirougli  tlie  aid  of  the  same  analysis,  tracing 
this  discordance  back  to  its  source,  he  woukl  be- 
come aware  of  the  time  of  its  commencement,  and 
the  point  of  space  at  which  it  originated. 

Thus  considered,  what  a  strange  chaos  is  this 
wide  atmosphere  we  breathe!  Every  atom,  im- 
pressed with  good  and  ill,  retains  at  once  the  mo- 
tions which  philosophers  and  sages  have  imparted 
to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten  thousand  ways 
with  all  that  is  worthless  and  base.  The  air  itself 
is  one  vast  library,  on  whose  pages  are  forever 
written  all  that  man  has  ever  said  or  woman  whis- 
pered. There,  in  their  mutable  but  unerring 
characters,  mixed  with  the  earliest  as  well  as  with 
the  latest  sighs  of  mortality,  stand  forever  re- 
corded vows  unredeemed,  promises  unfulfilled, 
perpetuating,  in  the  united  movements  of  each 
particle,  the  testimony  of  man's  changeful  will. 

But  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  the  never-failing 
historian  of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered,  earth, 
air,  and  ocean  are  the  eternal  witnesses  of  the 
acts  we  have  done.  The  same  principle  of  the 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  applies  to  them. 
Whatever  movement  is  communicated  to  any  of 
their  particles  is  transmitted  to  all  around  it — the 
share  of  each  being  diminished  by  their  number, 
and  depending  jointly  on  the  number  and  position 
of  those  acted  upon  by  the  original  source  of  dis- 
turbance. The  waves  of  air,  although  in  many 
instances  perceptible  to  the  organs  of  hearing,  are 
only  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  peculiar  con- 
trivances ;  but  those  of  water  offer  to  the  sense  of 
sight  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  transmit- 
ted motion.  Every  one  who  has  thrown  a  pebble 
into  the  still  waters  of  a  sheltered  pool  has  seen 
the  circles  it  has  raised  gi-adually  expanding  in 
size,  and  as  uniformly  diminishing  in  distinctness. 
He  may  have  observed  the  reflection  of  those 
waves  from  the  edges  of  the  pool.  He  may  have 
noticed  also  the  perfect  distinctness  with  which 
too,  three,  or  more  series  of  waves  each  pursues 
its  own  unimpeded  course,  when  diverging  from 
too,  three,  or  more  centres  of  disturbance.  He 
may  have  seen  that  in  such  cases  the  particles  of 
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water  where  the  waves  intersect  each  other  par- 
take of  the  movements  due  to  each  series. 

Xo  motion  imjiressed  by  natural  causes,  or  by 
human  agency,  is  ever  obliterated.  The  ripple  on 
the  ocean's  surface  caused  by  a  gentle  breeze,  or 
the  still  water  which  marks  the  more  immediate 
track  of  a  ponderous  vessel  gliding  with  scarcely 
expanded  sails  over  its  bosom,  are  equally  indeli- 
l)le.  The  momentary  waves  raised  by  the  passing 
lireeze,  apparently  born  but  to  die  on  the  spot 
which  saw  their  birth,  leave  behind  them  an  end- 
less progeny,  which,  reviving  with  diminished 
energy  in  other  seas,  visiting  a  thousand  shores, 
reflected  from  each,  and  perhaps  again  partially 
concentrated,  will  pursue  their  ceaseless  course 
till  ocean  be  itself  annihilated. 

The  track  of  every  cauoe,  of  every  vessel  which 
has  yet  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
whether  impelled  by  manual  force  or  elemental 
power,  remains  forever  registered  in  the  future 
movement  of  all  succeeding  particles  which  may 
occupy  its  place.  The  furrow  which  was  left  is, 
indeed,  instantly  filled  up  by  the  closing  waters; 
but  they  draw  after  them  other  and  larger  por- 
tions of  the  surrounding  element;  and  these  a,gain, 
once  moved,  communicate  motion  to  others  in 
endless  succession. 

The  solid  substance  of  the  globe  itself,  whether 
we  regard  the  minutest  movement  of  the  soft  clay 
which  receives  its  impression  from  the  foot  of 
animals,  or  the  concussion  arising  from  the  fall  of 
mountains  rent  by  earthquakes,  equally  commu- 
nicates and  retains,  through  all  its  countless 
atoms,  their  ai^portioned  shares  of  the  motions  so 
impressed. 

Whilst  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  the  ever- 
living  witness  of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered, 
the  waters  and  the  more  solid  materials  of  the 
globe  bear  equally  enduring  testimony  of  the  acts 
Ave  have  committed. 

If  the  Almighty  stamped  on  the  brow  of  the 
earliest  murderer  the  indelible  and  visible  mark 
of  his  guilt,  he  has  also  established  laws  by  which 
every  succeeding  criminal  is  not  less  irrevocably 
chained  to  the  ^  'Stimony  of  his  crime;  for  every 
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atom  of  his  mortal  frame — through  whatever 
changes  its  severetl  particles  may  migrate — will 
still  retain,  adhering  to  it  through  every  comhina- 
tion,  some  movement  derived  from  that  very  mus- 
cular effort  by  which  the  crime  itself  was  perpe- 
trated. 

The  soul  of  the  negro  whose  fettered  body, 
surviving  the  living  charnel-house  of  his  infected 
prison,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to  lighten  the 
ship,  that  his  Christian  master  might  escape  the 
limited  justice  at  length  assigned  by  civilized 
man  to  crimes  whose  profit  had  long  gilded  their 
atrocity,  will  need,  at  the  last  great  day  of  human 
account,  no  living  witness  of  his  earthly  agony, 
when  man  and  all  his  race  shall  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  our  planet.  Ask  every  particle  of 
air  still  floating  oven  the  unpeopled  earth,  and  it 
will  record  the  cruel  mandate  of  the  tyrant.  In- 
terrogate every  wave  which  breaks  unimpeded  on 
ten  thousand  desolate  shores,  and  it  will  give 
evidence  of  the  last  gurgle  of  the  waters  which 
closed  over  the  head  of  his  dying  victim.  Confront 
the  murderer  with  every  corporeal  atom  of  his 
immolated  .slave,  and  in  its  still  quivering  move- 
ments he  will  read  the  prophet's  denunciation  of 
the  prophet-king — "Thou  art  the  man!" — The 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Chapter  IX. 

BACELLAR,  Antonio  Barbosa,  a  Portu- 
guese poet,  born  at  Lisbon,  about  1610;  died 
there  in  1663.  He  studied  law,  and  held  in 
succession  several  high  judicial  positions. 
He  was  master  of  several  languages,  and  wrote 
with  equal  facility  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 
He  wrote  many  poems  under  the  general  title 
Saiidades,  or  "Complaints  in  Solitude." 
Among  these  is — 

SONNET  TO   A   CAGED   BIRD, 

Gay,   gentle   bird!    thou   pourest  forth  sweetest 

strains; 
Although  a  captive,  yet  as  thou  wert  free, 
Like  Orpheus  singing  to  the  winds  with  glee; 
Anil  as  of  old  Anii)hi<)n  channed  the  plains. 
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N^ear  where  the  brooklet's  cooling  watei'S  lave 

The  meads  arumid,  the  traitorous  snare  was  laid, 

Which  thee,  unconscious  of  thy  lot,  betrayed. 

And  to  thy  free  enjoyment  fetters  gave. 

Just  so  with  me:  My  liberty  I  lost; 

For  Love,  in  ambush  of  soft  beaming  eyes, 

Seized  on  my  heart,  and  I  became  his  prize. 

Yet  liv'st  thou   gladsome;    whilst,  with  sorrow 

crossed, 
I  linger  sad.     How  different  do  we  bear 
The  chains  which  Fate  has  fixed  that  we   alike 

must  wear. 

BACHE,  Alexander  Dallas,  an  American 
scientist,  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, born  at  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1806 ;  died 
February  17,  1867.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point,  with  the  highest  honors,  in  1825.  In 
1827  he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1836  was  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Girard  College.  He  thereupon 
visited  Europe  in  order  to  study  the  various 
educational  systems,  and  upon  his  return  pre- 
pared a  valuable  report  upon  his  observa- 
tions. In  1843  he  was  made  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  which  he 
thoroughly  reorganized,  and  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  He  "was  also  a  Light- 
House  Commissioner.  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  Kegent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  member  of  nvmierous 
learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
became  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  which 
he  gave  the  sum  of  842.000.  The  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Coast  Survey  were  drawn  up  un- 
der his  special  supervision :  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  publications  were  very  nu- 
merous. He  also  prepared,  with  notes,  an 
edition  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  Optics.  As 
a  scientist  he  had  no  superior  in  America. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  SWITZERLAND  AND  HOL- 
LAND. 

In  Switzerland  recent  [1839]  and  great  efforts, 
consequent  ui^on  the  advance  of  true  liberty, 
have  been  made  among  the  republics  in  behalf  of 
general  education.  The  School  of  Testalozzi,  at 
Yverdun,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  education,  and  the  institutions  of  Fel- 
lenberg,  atHofwyl  have  been  frequently  described. 
Others  of  great  merit,  but  more  recently  estab- 
lished, are  less  generally  known,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  noticed  in  this  report.  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  the  particulars  requisite  to 
present  the  striking  results  which  the  last  seven 
years  have  produced  in  many  of  the  cantons. 

The  common-school  system,  as  well  as  the 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  Holland,  deservedly 
attract  much  attention,  and  afforded  interesting 
subjects  for  examinatioiL  There  are  peculiarities 
about  both,  and  experiments  have  been  made 
there  which  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  in  education.  I  need  only  refer  here 
to  those  of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  and 
the  manner  of  supplying  teachers;  the  latter 
of  which  experiments  has  led  to  a  conclusion  in 
favor  of  schools  for  teachers,  which  appears  to  me 
irresistible. — lieport  on  Edtication  in  Europe. 

BACHE,  Franklin,  an  American  physician 
and  chemist,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792, 
died  in  1864.  He  was  the  eldest  great-grand- 
son of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  brother  of  the 
preceding.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1810,  and  in  medicine  in 
1814.  After  acting  for  two  years  as  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  army,  he  resigned,  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1839  he  became  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  in  1841  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1853-1854  was 
President  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.    He  contributed  largely  to  the  current 
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literature  of  his  profession,  and  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction  with  others,  prepared 
several  valuable  text-books  in  Chemistry. 
Among  these  are:  A  System  of  Chemistry  for 
the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine  (1819),  and 
Introductory  Lectures  on  Chemistry  (1841, 
'43,  '44,  '48,  '49,  '53) .  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  as  prepared  upon  the 
decennial  revisions  of  1830,  1840,  1850,  and 
1860. 

BACHMAN,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  naturalist,  born  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1790 ;  died  in  1874.  He  Avas 
licensed  to  preach  in  1813,  and  in  1815  became 
pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
upon  professional  topics ;  but  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  works  in  the  departments  of  anthro- 
pology, and  natural  science.  Among  these 
are:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  oftJie  Human 
Race  (1850) ;  Notice  of  Nott  and  GUddon's 
Types  of  Ma  nJcind  (1854) ;  Examination  of  Ag- 
assiz's  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animal 
World  (1855);  and  Catalogue  of  Plants  and 
Ferns  groiving  in  the  Vicinity  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  was  an  associate  of  Audubon,  w^hom 
he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  great 
work  on  the  Birds  of  America.  Dr.  Bach- 
man  was  the  principal  author  of  TJie  Quad- 
rupeds  of  North  America,  in  three  large  vol- 
umes, with  three  folio  volumes  of  plates,  the 
illustrations  being  the  work  of  Audubon  and 
his  two  sons. 

FASCINATION  BY   SERPENTS. 

Several  species  of  snakes— the  rattle-snake, 
black-snake,  and  the  chicken-snake,  for  instance, 
— have  been  found,  on  being  killed,  to  have  a 
squirrel  in  their  stomach;  and  the  fact  that  squir- 
rels, birds,  etc..  though  possessing  great  activity 
and  agility,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  food   of 
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these  reptiles  being  well  established,  the  manner 
in  which  the  sluggish  serpent  catches  animals  so 
far  exceeding  him  in  speed,  and  some  of  them 
endowed  with  the  power  of  rising  from  the  earth, 
and  skimming  away  with  a  few  flaps  of  their 
wings,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
Some  persons  have  attributed  a  mysterious  power, 
more  especially  to  the  rattle-snake  and  black- 
snake— we  mean  the  power  oi  fascinaUmj ,  or  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  charmlmj. 

This  supposed  faculty  of  the  serpent  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  accounted  for.  The  basilisk  of  the 
ancients  killed  by  a  look;  the  eye  of  the  rattle- 
snake is  supposed  so  to  paralyze  and  at  the  same 
time  attract  its  intended  prey,  that  the  animal 
slowly  approaches,  going  through  an  infinite 
variety  of  motions,  alternately  advancing  and  re- 
treating, until  it  finally  falls  powerless  into  the 
open  jaws  of  its  devourer. 

As  long  as  we  are  able  to  explain  by  natural  de- 
ductions the  very  singular  movements  of  birds 
and  squirrels  when  "fascinated"  by  a  snake,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  anything  myste- 
rious or  supernatural  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject; and  we  consider  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
accounting  for  all  the  appearances  described  on 
these  occasions.  Fear  and  surprise  cause  an  in- 
stinctive horror  when  we  find  ourselves  unexpect- 
edly within  a  foot  or  two  of  a  rattle-snake;  the 
shrill  startling  noise  proceeding  from  the  rattles 
of  its  tail  as  it  vibrates  rapidly,  and  its  hideous 
aspect,  no  doubt  produce  a  much  greater  effect  on 
birds  and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  said  that  the 
distant  roar  of  the  African  lion  causes  the  oxen 
to  tremble,  and  stand  paralyzed  in  the  fields;  and 
Humboldt  relates  that  in  the  forests  of  South 
America  the  mingled  cries  of  monkeys  and  other 
animals  resound  through  the  whole  night;  but  as 
soon  as  the  roar  of  the  jaguar,  the  American  tiger, 
is  heard,  terror  seizes  on  all  the  other  animals, 
and  their  voices  are  suddenly  hushed. 

Birds  and  quadrupeds  are  very  curious,  also, 
and  this  feeling  pi'ompts  them  to  draw  near  to 
strange  objects.  ...  If  any  strange  object  is 
thrown  into   the   poultry-yard,  such  as  a  stuffed 
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specimen  of  a  quadruped  or  a  bird,  etc,  all  the 
fowls  will  crowd  near  it,  and  scrutinize  it  for  a 
long  time.  Everybody  almost  may  liave  observed 
at  some  time  or  other  dozens  of  birds  collected 
around  a  common  cat  in  a  shrubbery,  a  tortoise, 
or  particularly  a  snake.  The  squirrel  is  remark- 
able for  its  fondness  for  "  sights,"  and  will  some- 
times come  down  from  the  highest  branch  of  a 
tree  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  to  take  a 
view  of  a  small  scarlet  snake  (Rhinostoma  Cocci- 
7iea),  not  much  larger  than  a  pipe-stem,  and  which, 
having  no  poisonous  fangs,  could  scarcely  master 
a  grasshopper.  ... 

Quadrupeds  and  birds  have  certain  antipathies. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  habits  of  our  feathered 
tribes  must  have  seen  at  times  the  owl  or  buzzard 
chased  by  the  smallest  birds  which  unite  on  such 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  a  common 
enemy;  in  those  cases  the  birds  sometimes  ap- 
proach too  near,  and  are  seized  by  the  owl.  Birds 
dart  in  the  same  manner  at  snakes,  and,  no  doubt, 
are  often  caught  by  passing  too  near.  Shall  we 
therefore  conclude  that  they  are  "fascinated?" 

One  of  the  most  powerful  "  attractions  "  which 
remain  to  be  considered  is  the  love  of  offspring. 
This  feeling,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
system  of  nature  as  to  be  a  rule  almost  without 
exception,  is  manifested  strongly  by  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  and  snakes  are  among  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  destroyers  of  eggs  and  young  birds,  and 
of  the  young  of  small  species  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals. Is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  that  many  of  the 
suijposed  cases  of  fascination  that  are  related 
may  be  referred  to  the  intreijidity  of  the  animals 
or  birds  manifested  in  trying  to  defend  their 
young,  or  drive  their  enemy  from  their  vicinity  ? — 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  I. 

BACON,  Francis  (Baron  Verulam  and  Vis- 
count St.  Alban),  an  English  jurist  and  phi- 
losopher, born  in  London,  Jan.  22,  1561;  died 
there  on  Easter  Day  (April  9),  1626.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who 
was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Francis  Bacon  Wcis  en- 
tered at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
his  elder  brother,  Anthony,  was  a  student. 
After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Cambridge, 
he  went  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  the  English  Ambassador.  Sii*  Nich- 
olas Bacon  died  early  in  1579.  His  estate  was 
very  large,  and  he  had  made  ample  provision 
for  all  his  sons  except  the  youngest,  and  he 
laid  aside  a  considerable  sum  to  purchase  an 
estate  for  him ;  but  dying  suddenly,  and  with- 
out leaving  any  will,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the 
money  thus  intended  came  to  Francis  Bacon. 
This  was  inadequate  to  his  maintenance  in 
the  luxurious  manner  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  He,  accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law.  He  indeed  applied  for  some 
position  under  Government  which  would  en- 
able him  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
politics,  for  which  he  had  already  evinced  un- 
usual aptitude.  He  had  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  satisfactory  result  to  this  apphcation. 
He  had  been  favorably  known  to  the  Queen, 
who,  Avhen  he  was  a  mere  boy  was  wont,  half- 
jestingly,  to  call  him  "the  young  Lord 
Keeper,"  thus,  intimating  that  he  would  in 
time  succeed  to  the  lucrative  office  held  by 
his  father.  His  qualifications  for  official  ad- 
vancement were  unquestioned;  and,  more- 
over, William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  his 
maternal  uncle,  held  in  the  Government  a 
place  answering  to  that  of  Prime  Minister  in 
later  times.  Bacon's  application,  unsupport- 
ed by  Burghley,  was  unavailing.  Macaulay 
seems  to  us  to  have  given  the  only  assignable 
reason  for  this :  Burghley  had  a  son,  Robert 
Cecil,  some  ten  j^ears  older  than  Francis 
Bacon,  upon  whom  he  was  anxious  that  his 
own  great  honors  shovdd  descend.  He  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  abilities  of  Fran 
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cis  Bacon  were  far  superior  to  those  of  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  his 
nephew  in  the  shade,  so  that  he  might  not 
overshadow  his  son.  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  of  this  opinion ;  for,  many  years  after- 
wards he  wrote,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham : 
"Countenance,  encom-age,  and  advance  able 
men  of  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions; 
for  in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the  father  and 
the  son,  able  men  wei*e  by  design  and  of  pur- 
pose suppressed." 

At  all  events,  neither  Burgliley,  nor  his  son, 
who  succeeded  him  after  his  death  in  1598, 
did  anything  for  the  advancement  of  Bacon, 
though  often  urged  to  do  so.  Thus  in  1593 
Bacon  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  at  length  his  position  and  the  plans 
which  he  had  formed  for  his  way  of  life : 

bacon's  plans  at  thirty-one. 

I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient;  one-and-thirty 
years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass.  .  .  , 
I  ever  bear  a  mind  (in  some  midille  pla«e  that  I 
could  discharge)  to  serve  Her  Majesty;  not  as  a 
man  born  under  Sol,  that  loveth  honor;  nor  under 
Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  (for  the  contemplative 
planet  carrieth  me  away  wliolly);  but  as  a  man 
born  under  an  excellent  sovereign,  that  deserveth 
the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilities.  .  .  .  Afain, 
the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat  move 
me;  for  tliough  I  can  not  accuse  myself  that  I  am 
either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet  my  health  is  not  to 
spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.  Lastly,  I  confess 
that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  I  have 
moderate  civil  ends:  for  I  have  taken  all  knowl- 
edge to  be  my  province;  and  if  I  could  purge  it  of 
two  sorts  of  rovers — whereof  the  one  with  frivo- 
lous disputations,  confutations,  and  verbosities, 
the  other  with  blind  experiments  and  auricular 
traditions  and  impostures,  hath  committed  so 
many  spoils — I  hope  I  should  bring  in  industrious 
observations,  gi-ounded  conclusions,  and  profitable 
inventions  and  discoveries — the  best  state  of  that 
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province.  This,  whether  it  be  curiosity,  or  vain- 
glory, or  nature,  or  (if  one  take  it  favorably)  phi- 
lanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in  my  mind  as  it  cannot  be 
removed.  And  1  do  easily  see  that  jilace.  of  any 
reasonable  commandmeut  doth  bring  command- 
ment of  more  wits  than  of  a  man's  own.  .  .  .  And 
if  your  Lordship  shall  find  now,  or  at  any  time, 
that  I  do  seek  or  affect  any  place  whereunto  any 
that  is  nearer  to  your  Lordship  shall  be  conven- 
ient, say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  Lordshij)  will  not  carry  me  on,  this 
will  I  do :  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I  have, 
and  will  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue,  or 
some  office  of  gain  that  shall  be  executed  by  dep- 
uty, and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and  be- 
come some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in 
that  mine  of  truth. 

But  Bacon's  way  of  life  was  to  be  quite 
other  than  the  one  which  he  had  thus  marked 
out  for  himself.  Of  his  public  career  which 
was  soon  to  begin,  we  shall  speak  but  briefly, 
touching  only  upon  some  of  its  salient  points : 

Three  or  four  years  before  this.  Bacon  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  now,  at  the  age  of  barely 
thirty,  was  installed  as  the  avowed  favorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  verging  vipon 
threescore.  Bacon  rose  high  in  the  favor  of 
the  Eai'l;  and  when  the  Parliament  of  1593 
was  summoned,  he  sat  as  a  member  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  at  once  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  that  body.  Ben  Jonson  long 
after  wrote  of  the  eloquence  of  Bacon,  though 
it  seems -probable  that  he  had  heard  him  only 
at  the  Bar,  not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  debates  in  which  strangers  were  then 
rarely  admitted : 

BEN  JONSON  tTPON  BACON. 

There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker 
who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  lan- 
guage, where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was 
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nobly  ceiisoriovis.  No  man  ever  spoke  moae  neatly, 
more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less 
emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered.  No 
member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  covild  not  cough  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he 
spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at 
liis  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections  more 
in  Jiis  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.  .  .  .  My  con- 
ceit of  him  was  never  increased  towards  him  by 
his  place  or  his  honors;  but  I  have  and  do  rever- 
ence him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper 
to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his 
work,  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration  that  had  been  in  many  ages. 

In  Parliament  Bacon  seems  to  have  sought 
to  stand  well  both  w4th  the  Court  and  the 
Country;  but  by  one  uncautious  speech  he 
lost  what  favor  he  had  already  acquired  with 
the  Queen  and  her  Ministers.  Large  subsi- 
dies, to  be  speedily  paid,  were  demanded  by 
the  Ministers.  Bacon  vehemently  opposed 
this.  "The  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "must  sell 
their  plate,  and  the  farmers  their  brass  pots, 
ere  this  will  be  paid ;  and  for  us,  we  are  here 
to  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm,  and  not 
to  skun  them  over.  The  dangers  are  these : 
First,  we  shall  breed  discontent,  and  endan- 
ger her  Majesty's  safety,  which  must  con- 
sist more  in  the  love  of  the  people  than  their 
wealth.  Secondly,  this  being  granted  in  this 
sort,  other  princes  hereafter  will  look  for  the 
like ;  so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil  precedent 
on  ourselves  and  our  posterity;  and  in  all 
histories,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  all  nations 
the  English  are  not  to  be  subject,  base,  or 
taxable."  The  wrath  of  the  Queen  and  her 
Ministers  was  aroused.  Bacon  was  charged 
with  seeking  popularity,  and  was  for  a  time 
excluded  from  the  Court.  He  explained  and 
apologized ;  but  all  to  no  avail. 
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Essex  stood  up  chivalrously  for  his  friend. 
The  Attorney-generalship  had  fallen  vacant, 
and  Bacon  was  a  candidate  for  the  post,  his 
principal  rival  being  Coke,  to  whom  the  office 
v/as  given.  Essex  then  vainly  endeavored  to 
l^rocure  for  Bacon  the  position  of  Solicitor- 
general.  He,  however,  made  Bacon,  whose 
pecuniary  circumstances  were  very  poor,  the 
present  of  an  estate  worth  some  £2000  (equiva- 
lent to  about  150,000  in  our  time).  Before 
long  the  Queen's  irritation  against  Bacon  be- 
gan to  subside,  and  he  was  employed  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  in  several  cases.  At  length 
Essex  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Queen,  not 
without  good  reason ;  and  the  affection  of  Ba- 
con for  the  Earl  grew  cool.  In  IGOO  Essex 
was  arraigned  for  high  treason ;  and  Bacon, 
after  some  slight  show  of  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  lead  the  prosecution,  which  he  con- 
diicted  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  result  was 
that  the  Earl  was  convicted — undoid:)tedIy 
with  perfect  justice — and  was  brought  to  the 
block. 

Bacon's  conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  the 
occasion  of  keen  controversy.  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  said  that  he  acted  only  in  confor- 
mity with  his  professional  duty  as  the  sworn 
counsel  for  the  Crown.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  averred  that  his  conduct  was  infamous 
in  appearing  against  a  man  who  had  been  his 
personal  friend,  and  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much.  The  case  against  him  is  vigorously 
pressed  by  Macaulay,  in  his  famous  essay 
upon  Bacon,  in  which  it  is  charged  that,  in 
his  eagerness  to  secure  the  conviction  of  Es- 
sex, he  went  far  beyond  what  he  was  required 
to  do  as  the  Advocate  for  the  Crown : 

"Not  only,"  says  Macaulay,  "did  he  appear 
against  a  man  who  was  indeed  guilty  of  a  great 
offence,  but  who  had  been  his  benefactor  and 
friend ;  but  he  did  more  than  this.     Nay,  he  did 
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more  than  any  person  wlio  bad  never  seen  Essex 
would  have  been  justified  in  doing.  He  employed 
all  the  art  of  an  advocate  in  order  to  make  the 
prisoner's  conduct  appear  more  inexcusable  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  it  really  had 
been.  All  that  professional  duty  could,  in  any 
case,  have  required  of  him  would  have  been  to 
conduct  the  case  so  as  to  insure  a  conviction.  But, 
from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  there  could 
not  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Earl  would  be 
convicted.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  on  which 
an  advocate  had  no  temptation  to  resort  to  ex- 
traneous topics,  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the 
judgment  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  a  tribunal, 
this  was  the  occasion.  Why,  then,  resort  to  ar- 
guments which  while  they  could  add  nothing  to 
the  strength  of  the  case,  considered  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  tended  to  aggravate  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  fatal  enterprise,  and  to  excite  fear  and  re- 
sentment in  that  quarter  from  which  alone  the 
Earl  could  now  expect  mercy?  "Wliy  remind  tlie 
audience  of  the  arts  of  the  ancient  tyrants  ?  Wliy 
deny  what  everybody  knew  to  be  the  truth,  that  a 
powerful  faction  at  Court  had  long  sought  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  the  prisoner?  Why,  above  all,  insti- 
tute a  parallel  between  the  rxnhappy  culprit  and 
the  most  wicked  and  most  successful  rebel  of  tlie 
age?  Was  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  all  that 
professional  duty  required,  without  reminding  a 
jealous  sovereign  of  the  League,  of  the  Bai'ricades, 
and  of  all  the  humiliations  which  a  too  powerful 
subject  had  heaped  upon  Henry  III.  of  France?  " 

Elizabeth,  who  seems  to  have  been  passion- 
ately enamored  of  this  favorite  of  her  old 
age,  showed  no  gratitude  for  the  service 
which  Bacon  had  rendered  in  delivering  the 
kingdom  from  his  dangerous  presence.  Ba- 
con gained  no  advancement ;  and  though  his 
literary  repute  had  come  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished, his  pecuniary  fortunes  were  in  a  very 
poor  condition  when  the  old  Queen  died,  in 
1603.  James  I.  (son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots) 
succeeded  his  distant  kinswoman,  Elizabeth, 
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on  the  throne  of  England.  He  had  little  rea- 
son for  thinking  well  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
the  fact  that  any  one  had  stood  low  in  the 
favor  of  Elizabeth  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  stand  high  in  that  of  James.  The 
new  king,  moreover,  was  no  fool,  though  few 
men  have  ever  committed  so  many  follies. 
If  fate  had  made  him  a  college  professor  in- 
stead of  a  king,  he  would,  most  likely,  have 
come  down  to  after  times  as  a  very  wise  and 
learned  man.  Bacon  paid  successful  court  to 
the  new  monarch.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
hundred  gentlemen  who  received  the  cheap 
honor  of  knighthood  on  the  day  of  the  cor- 
onation of  James.  Not  many  months  after 
he  was  formally  appointed  King's  Counsel, 
with  a  pension  of  £60,  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  retaining  fee  of  £40  a  year. 

Bacon  had  now,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
set  his  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  the  ladder 
of  promotion,  up  which  he  rapidly  climbed. 
In  1607  he  became  Solicitor-general ;  in  1612, 
Attorney-general;  in  1616  Privy  CouTicillor; 
in  1617  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  in  1618 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Ver- 
ulam.  He  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday 
with  great  pomp  at  York  House  in  the  Strand, 
the  noble  residence  in  which  he  had  been 
born.  He  had  just  been  raised  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  peerage,  being  created  Viscount 
St.  Alban.  Upon  this  occasion  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  some  of  his  happiest  lines. 

"  Haile  happie  Genius  of  this  antient  pile! 
How  comes  it  al  things  so  about  thee  smile?  .... 
And  so  doe  I.     This  is  the  sixtieth  year 
Since  Bacon,  and  thy  Lord,  was  borne  and  here; 
Son  to  the  grave,  wise  Keeper  of  the  Seale, 
Fame  and  foundation  of  the  English  weale: 
What  then  his  father  was,  that  since  is  he, 
Now  with  a  title  more  to  the  degree: 
England's  Hioh  Chancellor!  the  destined  heire 
In  his  soft  cradle  to  his  father's  chair; 
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Whose  even  tlirecl  the  Fates  spiune  round  and  full, 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool. 
'Tis  a  brave  cause  of  joy;  let  it  be  knowne — 
For  'twere  a  narrow  gladness  kept  thine  owne. 
Give  me  a  deeiJ-crowned  bowle,  that  I  may  sing, 
lu  raysing  him,  the  wysdoine  of  the  King." 

On  that  sixtieth  birthday,  Jan. ,  1621,  Bacon 
had  reached  the  summit  of  his  fortunes.  He 
had  attained  the  highest  position  in  the  State 
which  was  attainable  by  a  subject.  He  had 
just  published  the  Novum  Organum,  a  work 
which  was  hailed  all  over  Europe  as  marking 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
Quite  probably  he  had  enemies  who  wished 
his  downfall;  and  before  Spring  had  fairly 
set  in  these  enemies  might  well  have  taken 
up  against  him  the  exultation  of  the  old 
Hebrew  bard :  "  How  art  thou  fallen  from  the 
heavens,  O  Light-bearer,  bringer  in  of  the 
morning!"  Many  volumes  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  Francis 
Bacon.  All  its  essential  points  can  be  pre- 
sented within  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two. 

Parliament  had  convened  in  January. 
Grave  charges  had  been  made  against  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  a  Committee  had  been 
api^ointed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  On  the  15th  of  March 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  reported  that 
great  abuses  had  been  brought  to  hght ;  and 
that  "  the  person  against  whom  these  things 
are  alleged  is  no  less  than  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, a  man  so  endued  with  all  parts,  both  of 
nature  and  ai't,  as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of 
him,  being  not  able  to  say  enough."  Evi- 
dence was  produced  sufficient  to  convince  the 
House  that  the  charge  of  corruption  was  well- 
founded.  Bacon  at  first  took  the  matter 
rather  lightly.  He  wrote,  "Tknow  that  I 
have  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart.  But 
Job   himself,  by   such  hunting  for  matters 
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against  hiia  as  hath  been  used  against  me, 
may  for  a  time  seem  foul,  especially  in  a 
time  when  greatness  is  the  mark,  and  accu- 
sation is  the  game."  The  specific  charges 
against  Bacon  accumulated  rapidly ;  but  for 
ten  days  he  hoped,  or  professed  to  hope,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  clear  himself.  King 
James  seems  to  have  been  desirous  that 
Bacon  should  be  able  to  estabhsh  his  inno- 
cence, as  he  professed  himself  able  to  do. 
Just  ten  days  after  the  charges  were  for- 
mally preferred,  Bacon  wrote  to  the  King : 

"  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  tlie  mate- 
rials of  such  a  tempest  as  is  comen  upon  me.  I 
have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of  tlie  people. 
I  have  been  no  haughty  or  intolerable  or  hateful 
man  in  my  conversation  or  carriage.  .  .  .  And  for 
the  briberies  and  j;ifts  wherewith  I  am  chari^ed, 
when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  ho]>e  I 
shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain 
of  a  corrupt  heart  in  the  habit  of  taking  rewards 
to  prevent  justice,  however  I  may  be  frail,  and 
partake  of  the  abuse  of  the  times." 

Three  weeks  after  (April  19)  he  seems  to 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  making  a  success- 
ful defence,  and  wrote  to  the  King,  begging 
him  to  show  him  favor  in  this  emergency. 
He  also  made  a  kind  of  general  confession  to 
the  House  of  Peers  who  were  to  try  him : 

"  It  resteth  therefore,"  he  wrote,  "  that,  without 
fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowl- 
edge that,  having  understood  the  particulars  of 
the  charge,  not  formally  from  the  House,  but 
enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and  memory,  I 
find  matter  sufficient  and  full,  both  to  move  me  to 
desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your  Lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  me." 

But  the  Peers  considered  that  this  general 
plea  of  "guilty  "  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
them  in  pronouncing  a  censure.     Tbey  sent 
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him  a  list  of  twenty-eight  specific  charges,  to 
which  a  written  answer  Avas  required.  His 
answer  was  a  "confession  and  humble  sub- 
mission," in  which  he  says: 

"  Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charges, 
descending  into  my  own  conscience,  and  calUng 
my  memory  to  account,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do 
plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty 
of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence.  ...  I 
do  again  confess  that  on  the  points  charged  upon 
me — although  they  should  be  taken  as  myself  have 
declared  them— there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption 
and  neglect;  for  which  I  am  heartily  and  peni- 
tently sorry,  and  sulnnit  myself  to  the  judgment, 
grace  and  mercy  of  the  court." 

The  Peers  considered  it  necessary  to  make 
it  sure  that  this  '•  confession  and  humble  sub- 
mission "  was  the  voluntary  act  of  Bacon,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  inquire  of  him  whether 
it  was  really  subscribed  by  himself.  "My 
Lords,"  said^  Bacon,  "  it  is  my  act,  my  hand, 
my  heart.  I  beseech  your  Lordships  to  be 
merciful  to  a  bruised  I'oed."'  Yet  in  spite  of 
direct  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  full  and  ample 
confession,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those,  even  in  our  day,  who  maintain  that 
Bacon  Avas  innocent  of  all  corruption;  and 
that  he  could  have  made  a  complete  defence; 
but  was  deterred  by  his  desire  to  gratify  the 
King  and  his  favorite,  Buckingham.  But 
both  of  these  had  every  reason  to  wish  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  acquitted  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  unless  his 
guilt  should  be  proven  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt.  If  ever  a  man  was  justly  convicted 
of  a  great  crime,  Francis  Bacon  was  that 
man. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  Peers  to  do  but 
to  pass  sentence  upon  the  culprit.  This  they 
proceeded  to  do  four  days  after,  on  May  3. 
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The  sentence  was  that  Bacon  should  pay  a 
fine  of  £40,000;  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure;  should  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the 
commonwealth;  never  sit  in  Parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  Court.  No  part 
of  this  severe  sentence  was  ever  executed. 
Bacon  was  released  from  the  Tower  after  a 
detention  of  four  days;  the  enormous  fine 
(equivalent  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  in 
our  day)  was  wholly  remitted;  he  was  suf- 
fered to  present  himself  again  at  Court;  and 
three  years  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  punish- 
ment was  formally  set  a3ide ;  so  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  was  even  summoned  to  the 
next  Parliament.  Government  moreover 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £1200,  and  his 
whole  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  esti- 
mated at  £2500  a  year ;  "  a  sum,"  says  Macau- 
lay,  "which  was  probably  above  the  average 
income  of  a  nobleman  of  that  generation,  and 
which  was  certainly  sufficient  for  comfort 
and  even  for  splendor."  But  he  could  m^t 
abandon  his  profuse  way  of  living.  ''I  will 
not,"  he  said,  "be  stripped  of  my  feathers." 
He  became  sadly  straitened  during  his  later 
years,  and  at  his  death  his  debts  amounted  to 
more  than  £22,000— say  half  a  million  dollars. 
Bacon  lived  only  five  years  after  his  down- 
fall from  his  high  position  in  the  state ;  but 
during  that  interval  he  produced  some  of  his 
noblest  works.  Among  these  are  the  History 
of  Henry  VII.  \  which  was  published  in  less 
than  a  year ;  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum: 
Apothegms;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Essays,  of  which  two  editions  had  already 
appeared.  In  March,  1626,  he  had  come  up 
to  London,  and  driving  near  Highgate  during 
a  snow-storm,  it  occurred  to  him  to  ascertain 
whether  snow  would  act  as  an  antisex>tic. 
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He  alighted  from  his  carriage,  purchased  a 
fowl,  which  he  stuffed  with  snow  with  his 
own  hands.  He  was  seized  with  a  violent 
chill,  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Lord 
Arundel,  which  was  close  by.  Bronchitis  set 
in,  from  which  he  died  within  a  few  days. 
In  his  last  will  and  testament  he  says,  with 
proud  humility :  ' '  For  my  name  and  mem- 
ory, I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  age." 
The  works  of  Bacon  are  numerous  and 
cover  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  them — and  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
better  one — is  that  prepared  by  E.  L.  Ellis,  J. 
Speddingand  D.  D.  Heath  (2d  edit.,  1870),  in 
seven  volumes,  of  which  Vols.  I. -HI.  contain 
the  Philosophical  Works ;  Vols.  IV. -V.,  Trans- 
lations; and  VI.-VII.,  Literary  and  Profes- 
sional Works.  Of  the  Philosophy  of  Bacon, 
as  embodied  in  his  great  works,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble here  to  speak  in  such  detail  as  would  be 
required  for  any  adequate  presentation  of  so 
Avide  a  subject.  Of  his  works  which  have  an 
assured  place  in  Literature,  as  distinguished 
from  Science  and  Philosophy,  the  most  nota- 
ble is  the  Essays,  or  as  they  are  more  fidly 
entitled,  "Essays:  or  Counsels,  Civil  and 
Moral,"  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1597 ;  a  second  edition,  with  additional  Essays, 
in  1612;  and  a,  third  edition,  further  aug- 
mented, in  1024.  Of  this  work  Bacon  said 
magniloquently :  ' '  These  are  the  meditations 
of  Francis  of  Verulam.  Avhich  that  posterity 
should  be  aware  of.  he  deemed  for  their  bene- 
fit." This  work,  which  contains  about  sixty 
separate  Essays,  forms  a  small  volume, 
scarcely  equal  in  quantity  of  matter  to  one 
half  volume  of  this  Cj^clopedia.  We  produce 
portions  of  a  part  of  these  Essays.  In  quoting 
from  Latin  writers  Bacon  usually  cites  the 
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original.    We  sirajDly  translate  these  citations 
into  English : 

OF  TRUTH. 

"  What  is  truth?  "  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would 
not  stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
delight  in  giddiness;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix 
a  belief;  affecting  a  free-will  in  thinking  as  well 
as  ui  acting.  But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and 
labor  which  men  take  in  finding  out  the  truth; 
nor,  again,  that,  when  it  is  found,  it  inii^oseth 
upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  brino-  lies  in  favor; 
but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself. 
One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians  is  at  a 
stand-still  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men 
should  love  lies,  where  neither  they  make  for 
pleasure,  as  with  poets,  nor  for  advantage,  as  with 
the  merchant,  but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot 
tell.  This  same  Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day- 
light, that  doth  not  show  the  masks  and  mummer- 
ies and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candle-lights.  Doth  any  man  doubt 
that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
o2:)inions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  im- 
aginations as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would 
leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and 
unpleasing  to  themselves?  But  it  is  not  the  lie 
that  passeth  throusili  the  mind,  but  the  lie  that 
sinketh  in,  that  doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake 
of  before.  But  howsoever  these  things  are  thus 
in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet 
Truth,  which  doth  only  judge  itself,  teacheth  that 
the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or 
wooing  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  na- 
ture. It  will  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  that 
practice  it  not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  tlie 
honor  of  man's  nature;  and  that  mixture  of  false- 
liood  is  like  the  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  may  make  the  metal  woi'k  the  better,  but  it 
embaseth  it.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover 
a  man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfid- 
ious. Montaigne  saitli  prettily,  when  he  inquired 
the  reason  why  the  woul  of  tlic  lie  should  bo  such 
a  disKi'S'Ce,  and  such  an  odious  charge,  saith  he. 
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"If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  towards  God 
and  a  coward  towards  men;  for  a  lie  faces  God 
and  shrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness 
of  falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly 
be  so  highly  expressed  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the 
last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
generations  of  men:  it  being  foretold  that,  when 
Christ  cometh  he  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the 
earth. — Essay  I. 

OF   DEATH. 

Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  in- 
creased with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the 
contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  the  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  re- 
ligious; but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto 
nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious  meditations  there 
is  sometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and  of  superstition. 
And  by  him  that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher  and 
natural  man,  it  was  well  said,  "  The  surroundings 
of  death  terrify  more  than  death  itself."  It  is 
worthy  the  observing  that  there  is  no  passion  of  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death;  and  therefore  death  is  no  such 
tei-rible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attend- 
ants about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him. 
Revenge  triumphs  over  death;  love  slights  it; 
honor  aspii-eth  to  it;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pi-e- 
occupieth  it;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  em- 
peror had  .slain  himself  pity  (which  is  the  tender- 
est  of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of 
mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the 
truest  sort  of  followers.  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as 
to  be  born;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one 
is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  ear- 
nest pursuit  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot 
blood,  who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt:  and 
therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat 
that  is  good  doth  avert  the  dolors  of  death.  But. 
above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is  Nunc 
dimittis,  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends 
and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also,  that  it 
openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame  and  extinguisheth 
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envy:     "The  same  person  shall  be  beloved  wlieu 
dead." — Essay  II. 

OF  UNITY   IN   RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  wTieu  itself  is  well  contained  in 
the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and  divisions 
about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the  heathen. 
The  reason  was,  because  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  than  in 
any  constant  belief;  for  you  may  imagine  what 
kind  of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  doctors 
and  fathers  of  their  Church  were  the  poets.  But 
the  true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that  he  is  a  jealous 
God,  and  therefore  his  worship  and  religion  will 
endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  The  fruits  of 
unity  (next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of  God,  which 
is  all  in  all)  are  two:  the  one  towards  those  that 
are  without  the  Church,  the  other  towards  those 
that  are  within.  For  the  former,  it  is  certain  that 
heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest 
scandals;  yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners. 
Nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  Church, 
and  drive  men  out  of  the  Church,  as  breach  of 
unity;  and  therefore  whensoever  it  coraeth  to  that 
pass  that  one  saith,  "  Lo  he  is  in  the  desert,"  an- 
other saith,  "  Lo  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers  " — 
that  is,  whei-e  some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  con- 
venticles of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  outward 
face  of  a  Church — that  voice  had  need  continually 
to  sound  in  men's  ears:  "Go  not  out!"  As  for 
the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is  j^eace 
which  containeth  infinite  blessings;  it  establisheth 
faith,  it  kiudleth  charity.  Concerning  the  bonds 
of  unity,  the  true  place  of  them  importeth  ex- 
ceedingly. There  appear  to  be  two  extremes:  for 
to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odi- 
ous. "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?" — "  What  hast  thou  to 
do  with  peace  ?  turn  thee  behind  me."  Contrari- 
wise, certain  Laodiceans  and  lukewarm  persons 
think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by 
middle  ways,  and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty 
reconcilements,  as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitra- 
ment between  God  and  man.  Both  these  ex 
tremes  are  to  be  avoided;  which  will  be  done  if 
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the  league  of  Christians  penuecl  by  our  yaviour 
himself,  were  in  the  two  cross-clauses  thereof 
somully  and  plainly  expounded:  "He  that  is  not 
with  u-s  is  against  us;"  and  again,  "He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  with  us;"  that  is,  if  the  points 
fundamental  and  of  substance  in  religion  were 
truly  discerned  and  distinguished  from  points  not 
merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  in- 
tention. Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending 
God's  Church  by  two  kinds  of  controversies;  the 
one  is  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is 
too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife" 
about  it  kindled  only  by  contradiction;  the  other 
is  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is 
great,  but  is  driven  to  an  over-great  subtilty  and 
obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather  in- 
genious than  substantial.  Concerning  ihe  means 
of  procuring  miity-,  men  must  beware  that  in  the 
procuring  or  muniting  of  religious  unity,  they  do 
not  dissolve  and  deface  the  laws  of  charity  and  hu- 
man society.  We  may  not  i)ropagate  religion  by 
wars,  or  by  sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  con- 
sciences; except  it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal, 
blasphemy,  or  intermixture  of  practice  against  the 
state.  .  .  .  Surely  in  councils  concerning  religion, 
that  counsel  of  the  apostle  should  be  prefixed, 
"  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God." — Essay  III. 

OF   ADVERSITY. 

It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the  manner 
of  the  Stoics),  that  "the  good  things  that  belong  to 
adversity  are  to  be  admired."  Certaiidy,  if  mir- 
acles be  the  command  over  nature,  they  appear 
most  in  adversity.  The  virtue  of  prosperity  is 
Temperance;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  Fortitude, 
which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Pros- 
perity is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  Ad- 
versity is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  wiiich  carrieth 
the  greater  benedictioii,  and  tlie  clearer  revelation 
of  God's  favor.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as 
many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols;  and  the  pencil  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  labored  more  in  describing 
the  afnictions  of  Job  than  uhc  felicities  of  Sdlo- 
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mon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes*  and  Adversity  is  not  without  comfoi'ts 
and  hopes.  We  see  in  needhiworks  and  embroid- 
eries it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work 
upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a 
dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground.  Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue 
is  life's  precious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they 
are  incensed  or  crushed;  for  Prosperity  doth  best 
discover  vice,  but  Adversity  doth  best  discover 
virtue. — Essay  V. 

OF   MAEKIAGE   AND  SINGLK   LIFE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  host- 
ages to  fortune;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enteri^rises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
childless  men,  which  both  in  affection  and  means 
have  married  and  endowed  the  public.  Yet  it 
were  great  reason  that  those  that  have  children 
should  have  greatest  care  of  fixture  times,  luito 
which  they  know  they  must  transmit  their  dearest 
pledges.  Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best 
mastei's,  best  servants;  but  not  always  best  sub- 
jects; for  they  are  light  to  run  aAvay — and  almost 
all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  A  single  life 
doth  well  with  churchmen,  for  charity  will  haixlly 
water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool. 
It  is  indifferent  for  judges  and  magistrates;  for  if 
they  be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  serv- 
ant five  times  worse  than  a  wife.  For  soldiers,  I 
find  generals  commoidy,  in  their  hortatives,  put 
men  in  mind  of  their  wives  and  their  children, 
and  I  think  the  despising  of  marriage  amongst  the 
Turks  raaketh  the  vulgar  soldier  more  base.  Cer- 
tainly, wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  discipline 
of  humanity;  and  single  men,  though  they  be 
many  times  more  charitable,  because  their  means 
are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are 
more  cruel  and  hard-hearted  (good  to  make  severe 
inquisitors),  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft 
called  upon.  AYives  are  young  men's  mistresses; 
companions  for  middle  age;  and  old  men's  nurses; 
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so  that  a  man  may  have  a  quaiTel  to  marry  when 
he  will.  But  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise 
men  that  made  answer  to  the  questicm  when  a 
man  should  marry:  "A  young  man,  not  yet;  an 
elder  man,  not  at  all." — Essay  VIII. 

OF   GREAT   PLACE. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants :  servants 
of  the  Sovereign  or  State;  servants  of  Fame;  and 
servants  of  Business:  so  as  thej  have  no  freedom, 
iieither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor 
in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek 
power  and  to  lose  liberty;  or  to  seek  power  over 
others,  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The 
rising  into  places  is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men 
come  into  greater  pains;  and  it  is  sometimes  base; 
and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a 
downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melan- 
choly thing.  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when  they 
would,  nor  will  they  when  it  were  reason;  but  are 
impatient  of  privateness  even  in  age  and  sick- 
ness, which  require  the  shadow.  Certainly,  gi-eat 
persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's  opinions 
to  think  themselves  happy;  for  if  they  judge  by 
their  own  feeling,  they  cannot  find  it.  But  if  they 
think  with  themselves  what  other  men  think  of 
them,  and  that  other  men  would  be  as  they  are, 
then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when, 
perhaps,  they  find  the  contrary  within.  Certainly, 
men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves ; 
and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they 
have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body 
or  mind.  In  place  there  is  a  license  to  do  good 
and  evil;-  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curse:  for  in  evil 
the  best  condition  is  not  to  will;  the  second  not  to 
can.  But  the  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and 
lawful  end  of  aspiring.  For  good  thoughts— 
though  God  accept  them — yet  towards  men  are 
little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
It  is  most  true  that  was  anciently  spoken:  "A 
place  showeth  the  man;  and  it  showeth  some  to 
the  better,  and  some  to  the  worse."     Honor  is,  or 
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should  be.  tlie  place  of  virtue;  and  as  in  nature 
things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly 
in  their  place;  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in 
authority  settled  and  calm.  All  rising  to  great 
place  is  by  a  winding  stair;  and  if  there  be  fac- 
tions, it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self  ■whilst  he  is  in 
the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself  when  he  is 
placed.  If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect  them ; 
and  rather  call  them  when  they  look  not  for  it, 
than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reason  to  look 
to  be  called.  Be  not  too  sensible  or  too  remem- 
bering of  thy  place  in  conversation  and  private 
answers  to  suitors;  but  let  it  rather  be  said, 
"  When  he  sits  in  place,  he  is  another  man." — Es- 
say XL 

OF   ATHEISM. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  there- 
fore God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  athe-. 
ism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is 
true  that  a  little  philosophj^  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  atheism;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth 
men's  minds  about  to  religion.  For  while  the 
mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scat- 
tered, it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no 
further.  But  when  it  beholdetli  the  chain  of 
them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must 
needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity.  The  Scripture 
saith,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is 
no  God."  It  is  not  said,  "The  fool  hath  thought 
in  his  heart,"  so  as  he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to 
himself,  as  that  he  would  have,  than  that  he  can 
thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it;  for 
none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it 
maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  They  that  deny 
a  God  destroy  a  man's  nobility;  for  certainly  man 
is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body;  and  if  he  be 
not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ig- 
noble creature.  It  destroys  likewise  magnanim- 
ity, and  the  raising  of  human  nature;  for  take  an 
example  of  a  dog,  and  mii,rkwliat  a  generosity  and 
courage  he  will  put  cm  when  he  finds  himself  , 
maintained  by  a  man  who    to  him  is  instead  of  a 
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God,  or  melior  natiira  ;  wliich  courai^e  is  mani- 
festly such  as  that  creature,  without  that  confi- 
dence of  a  better  nature  tlian  his  own,  could  never 
attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth 
himself  upon  divine  protection  and  favor,  gather- 
eth  a  force  and  faith  which  liuman  nature  in  itself 
could  not  obtain.  Therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all 
respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  depriveth  hu- 
man nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above 
human  frailty. — Essay  XVI. 

OF   TKAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  j^art  of  experience.  He  that 
travelleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some  en- 
trance into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some 
tutor  or  grave  servant,  I  allow  well;  so  that  he  be 
such  an  one  as  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been 
in  the  countiy  before,  whereby  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the 
country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they 
are  to  seek,  what  exercise  or  discipline  the  place 
yieldeth;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and 
look  abroad  little. 

If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travel 
into  a  little  room,  and  in  a  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do:  First,  as  was  said,  he 
must  have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before 
he  goeth;  then  he  must  have  such  a  servant,  or 
tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise 
said;  let  him  carry  also  some  card  or  book  de- 
scribing the  country  where  he  travelleth,  which 
will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry;  let  him  also 
keep  a  diary.  Let  him  not  stay  long  in  one  city 
or  town — more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth — but 
not  long.  Nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or 
town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end 
and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  of  acquaintance;  let  him  sequester  him- 
self from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and 
diet  in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company 
of  the  nation  where  he  tiavelleth.  Let  him,  upon 
his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure 
recommendation  to  some  person  of  quality  resid- 
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ing  in  the  place  wliithci-  he  removeth,  that  he  may 
use  his  favor  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see 
or  know:  thus  he  may  abridge  liis  travel  with 
much  profit.  Let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his 
discourse  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture;  and  in 
his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  an- 
swers than  forward  to  tell  stories;  and  let  it  ap- 
pear that  he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners 
for  those  of  foreign  parts;  but  only  prick  in  some 
flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the 
customs  of  his  own  country.— ii'«sc(^  XVIII. 

OF   DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times, 
if  you  can  stay  a  little  the  price  will  fall;  and 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which 
at  first  oft'ereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  con- 
sumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the 
price.  There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than 
well  to  time  the  beginning  and  onset  of  things. 
Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  seem 
light,  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than 
forced  them.  Nay.  it  is  better  to  meet  some  dan- 
gers half-way,  though  they  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  approaches; 
for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  that  he 
will  fall  asleep.  On  tlie  other  side,  to  lie  deceived 
with  too  long  shadoAvs,  and  so  shoot  off  before  the 
time,  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on  by  buckling 
towards  them,  is  another  extreme.  The  ripeness 
or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must  be  very  well 
weighed;  and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the 
beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  his 
hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to  Briarens  with  his 
hundred  hands;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed. 
For  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic 
man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  council,  and 
celerity  in  the  execution.  For  when  things  once 
come  to  execution,  there  is  no  secrecy  comparable 
to  celerity,  like  the  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth 
so  swift  as  it  outruns  the  eye. — Essay  XXL 

OF   WISDOM   FOR  A  MAN's   SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  a  garden.     Divide 
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with  reason  between  self-love  and  society;  and  be 
so  true  to  thyself  as  thou  be  not  false  to  others, 
especially  to  thy  king  and  country.  AVisdom  for 
a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches  thereof,  a  de- 
praved thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that  will 
be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it  fall ; 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the 
badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for  him ;  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when 
they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially 
to  be  noted  is  that  those  which  (as  Cicero  saith  of 
Pompey),  are  "lovers  of  themselves  without  a 
rival,"  are  many  times  unfortunate;  and  whereas 
they  have  all  their  times  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  in  the  end  sacrifices  to  the  incon- 
stancy of  fortune  whose  wings  they  thought  by 
their  seK-wisdom  to  have  pinioned.— jE'ssa]/ 
XXIII. 

OF   INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill- 
shapen,  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the  births 
of  time,  yet  notwithstanding,  as  those  that  first 
bring  honor  into  the  family  are  commonly  more 
worthy  than  most  that  succeed,  so  the  first  prece- 
dent (if  it  be  good),  is  seldom  attained  by  imita- 
tion; for  ill— to  man's  nature  as  it  stands  per- 
verted—hath a  natural  motion  strongest  in  con- 
tinuance; but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest 
at  first.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation, 
and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  ex- 
pect new  evils;  for  time  is  tlie  greatest  innovator, 
and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  sliall  not  alter  them  to 
the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  It  is  true  that 
what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good, 
yet  at  least  it  is  fit;  and  those  things  which  have 
long  gone  together  are,  as  it  were,  confederate 
within  themselves:  whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well,  but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  inconformity.  All  this  is 
true,  if  time  stood  still,  which,  contrariwise,  mov- 
eth  so  round  that  afroward  retention  of  custom  is 
as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation;  and  they 
that  reverence  too  much  old  things  are  but  a  scorn 
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to  the  new.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in 
their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  of 
time  itself,  which  indeed  Innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived. 
It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states, 
except  the  necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evi- 
dent; and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  refoi-ma- 
tion  that  draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  de- 
sire of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation. 
And  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though  it  be  not  re- 
jected, yet  be  held  for  a  suspect  and,  as  the  script- 
ure saith,  that  we  make  a  stand  upon  the  ancient 
way,  and  then  look  about  us,  that  we  discover 
what  is  the  straight  and  right  way,  and  so  to  walk 
in  it. — Essay  JlXIV. 

OF   KXPKNSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  honor 
and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordinary  expense 
must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion;  for 
voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a  man's 
country  as  for  the  kivigdom  of  heaven.  But  ordi- 
nary expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate, 
and  governed  with  such  regard  as  it  be  within  his 
compass;  and  not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of 
servants;  and  ordered  to  the  best  show,  that  the 
bills  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad. 
Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand, 
his  ordinary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half 
of  his  receipts;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to 
the  third  part.  It  is  no  l)aseness  for  the  greatest 
to  descend  and  look  into  their  own  estate.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all,  had 
need  both  choose  well  those  whom  he  employeth, 
and  change  them  often;  for  new  are  more  timor- 
ous and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to 
certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful 
in  some  kinds  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving  again  in 
some  others:  as  if  he  be  plentiful  in  his  diet,  to  be 
saving  in  his  appai'el;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall, 
to  be  saving  in  the  stable;  and  the  like.  In  clear- 
ing of  a  man's  estate  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself 
in  being  too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long; 
for  hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvantageable 
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as  interest.  Certainly,  who  liath  a  state  to  repair, 
may  not  despise  small  things;  and  commonly  it  is 
less  dishonorable  to  abridge  petty  charges  than  to 
stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily  to 
begin  charges,  which  once  begun  will  continue; 
but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more 
magnificeu  t. — Essay  XX  VIII. 

OF  regime:^  of  health. 
There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 
physic.  A  man's  own  observation  what  he  finds 
good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best 
physic  to  preserve  wealth.  But  it  is  a  safer  con- 
clusion to  say,  "This  agreeth  not  well  with  me, 
therefore  I  will  not  continue  it;"  than  this,  "I 
find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it;" 
for  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many 
excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age.  Dis- 
cern of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to 
do  the  same  things  still;  for  age  will  not  be  defied. 
To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at 
hours  of  meat  and  of  sleep  and  of  exercise,  is  one 
of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As  for  the 
passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anx- 
ious fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards,  subtle  and 
knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations  in  ex- 
cess, sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain  hopes, 
mirth,  rather  than  joy;  variety  of  delights  rather 
than  surfeit  of  them;  wonder  and  admiration,  and 
therefore  novelties;  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects:  as  histories,  fa- 
bles, and  contemplations  of  natui'e.  If  you  fiy 
physic  altogether,  it  will'be  too  strange  for  your 
body  when  you  sliall  need  it;  if  you  make  it  too 
familiar,  it  will  woi  k  no  extraordinary  effect  when 
sickness  cometh. — Essay  XXIX. 

OF  PLANTATIONS,   OR  COLONIES. 

Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and 
heroical  works.  When  the  world  was  young,  it 
begat  more  children;  but  now  it  is  old  it  begets 
fewer,  for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations 
to  be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a 
plantation  in  a  pure  s.>il;  tliat  is,  whore  people  are 
not  displantod,  t)  the  end  to  jilanl   in  others;  for 
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rUc  it  is  rather  an  extirpation  than  a  plantation. 
It  is  a  shanu't'ul  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the 
Bcum  of  people  and  wicked  and  condemned  men  to 
be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant.  The  people 
wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  gardeneis, 
ploughmen,  laborers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners, 
lishermeu,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries, 
surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers.  When  the  planta- 
tion grows  to  strength,  then  it  is  time  to  plant 
with  Avomcn  as  well  as  with  men,  that  the  plan- 
tation may  spread  into  generations,  and  not  be 
ever  pieced  from  without. — Essay  XXXII. 

OF   YD  urn   AND   AGE. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  time.  Generally  youth 
is  like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so  wise  as  the  sec- 
ond, for  there  is  a  youth  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
ages;  and  yet  the  invention  of  young  men  is  more 
lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imaginations  stream 
into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were,  more  di- 
vinely. Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great 
and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe 
for  action  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  years ;  but  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in 
youth.  On  the  other  side,  heat  and  vivacity  in 
age  is  an  excellent  composition  for  business;  for 
tiie  experience  of  age  in  things  that  fall  within 
the  compass  of  it,  directeth  them;  but  in  new 
things  abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men 
are  the  ruin  of  business;  but  the  errors  of  aged 
men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have 
been  done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct 
and  manage  of  actions  embrace  more  than  they 
can  hold,  stir  more  than  they  can  cpiiet;  fly  to  the 
end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and  de- 
grees; pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
chanced  upon  absurdly;  care  not  to  innovate;  use 
extreme  remedies  at  lust;  and  that,  which  doub- 
leth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them— like  an  unruly  horse,  that  will  neither  stop 
nor  turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult 
too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon; 
and  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period; 
but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  suc- 
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cess.  Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employ- 
ments of  both,  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  pres- 
ent, because  the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct 
the  defects  of  both;  and  good  for  succession,  that 
young  men  maybe  learners  while  men  in  age  are 
actors.  And  lastly,  good  for  extreme  accidents; 
because  authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favor 
and  popularity  youth.  But  for  the  moral  part, 
youth  will  have  the  preference,  as  age  hath  for 
the  public. — Essay  XLII. 

OF   GAKDENS. 

God  Almighty  planted  a  garden;  and  indeed  it 
is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  great- 
est refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man;  without 
which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gi-oss  handy- 
works.  I  do  hold  it  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gar- 
dens there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months 
in  the  year,  in  which  severally  things  of  beauty 
may  be  then  in  season.  For  aviaries,  1  like  them 
not,  except  they  be  of  that  largeness  as  they  may 
be  turf  ted,  and  have  living  plants  and  bushes  set 
in  them;  that  the  birds  may  have  more  scope  and 
natural  nestling,  and  that  no  foulness  appear  in 
the  floor  of  the  aviary.  So  I  have  made  a  plat- 
form of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly 
by  drawing;  not  a  model,  but  some  general  lines 
of  it;  and  in  this  I  have  spared  no  cost.  But  it  is 
nothing  for  great  princes,  that  for  the  most  part 
taking  advice  with  workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set 
their  things  together,  and  sometimes  add  statues 
and  such  things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  but 
nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. — Essay 
XLVL 

OF   STUDIES, 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  pri- 
vateness  and  retii'ing;  for  oi'nament,  is  in  dis- 
course; and  for  ability  is  in  the  judgment  and  dis- 
position of  business.  For  expert  men  can  execute, 
and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one;  but 
the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth;  to  use 
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them  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation;  to 
make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules  is  the  humor 
of  a  schoLir.  They  perfect  nature,  and  are  per- 
fected by  experience;  for  natural  abilities  are  like 
natural  plants,  that  need  i^runing  by  study;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too 
much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  by  experi- 
ence. Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them;  for  they 
teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom, 
without  them  and  above  them,  won  by  observa- 
tion, liead  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  That  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  pavts ;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Read- 
ing maketli  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  Therefore  if  a  man 
write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory;  if 
he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit; 
and  if  he  read  little,  he  need  have  much  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the  mathematicians, 
subtile;  natural  pliilosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave. 
Studies  become  habits:  nay  there  is  no  stand  or 
impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out 
by  fit  studies;  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may 
have  appropriate  exercises:  bowling  is  good  for 
the  stone  and  reins;  sliooting  for  the  lungs  and 
breast;  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach;  riding  for 
the  head — and  so  on.  So  if  a  man's  wit  be  wander- 
ing, let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in  demon- 
strations, be  his  wit  called  away  never  so  little,  he 
must  begin  again.  If  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dis- 
tinguish or  find  difference,  let  him  study  the 
schoolmen;  for  they  are  "  splitters  of  cummin- 
seeds."  If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters, 
and  to  call  up  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate 
anotlier,  let  him  study  the  lawyer's  cases.  So 
every  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  re- 
ceipt.—E'ssa.;/  L. 
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OF   VICISSITUDES   OF  THINGS. 

Solomon  saith,  "  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth;  "  so  tliat  as  Phito  had  an  imagination  tliat 
all  knowledge  was  but  a  remembrance  ;  so  Solo- 
mon giveth  his  sentence,  that  "  All  novelty  is  but 
oblivion:"  whereby  you  may  see  that  the  river  of 
Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below. 
There  is  an  aljstruse  philosopher  that  saith,  if  it 
were  not  for  two  things  that  are  constant — (the 
one  is,  that  the  fixed  stars  ever  stand  at  like  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  and  never  come  nearer 
together,  nor  go  further  asunder  ;  the  other,  that 
the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  keepeth  time) — 
no  individual  would  last  one  moment.  Certain  it 
is,  that  matter  is  in  a  jjerpetual  flux,  and  never  at 
a  stay.  The  great  winding  sheets  that  bury  every- 
thing in  oblivion,  are  two  :  deluges  and  earth- 
quakes. As  for  conflagrations  and  great  droughts, 
they  do  but  merely  dispeople,  not  destroy.  Phae- 
ton's car  went  but  for  a  day;  and  the  three  years 
drought,  in  the  time  of  Elias,  was  but  particular, 
and  left  people  alive.  As  for  the  great  lightnings, 
which  are  often  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  but 
narrow.  But  in  the  other  two  destructions,  by 
deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  happen  to  be 
reserved  are  commonly  ignorant  and  mountainous 
people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  past; 
so  that  the  oblivion  is  all  one  as  if  none  had  been 
left.  If  you  consider  well  of  the  people  of  the 
West  Indies  [i.e.,  the  Western  Continent],  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a  younger 
people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world,  and  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  destruction  that  hath 
heretofore  been  there  was  not  by  earthquakes 
(as  the  Egyptian  priests  told  Solon,  concerning 
the  island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake),  but  rather  that  it  was  desolated  by 
a  particular  deluge;  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in 
those  parts;  but  on  the  other  side,  they  have  such 
pouring  rivers  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  An- 
des, likewise,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than 
those  with  us;  Avhereby  it  seems,  that  the  rem- 
nants of  generations  of  men  were,  in  such  a  par- 
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ticular  delu<^e  saved.  The  vicissitudes,  or  inutti- 
tions,  in  tlie  superior  globe,  are  no  fit  matter  for 
this  present  argunient.  Jt  nVay  be,  Plato's  great 
year — if  the  world  should  last  so  long — would 
have  some  effect — not  in  renewing  the  state  of  like 
individuals  (for  that  is  the  fume  of  those  that 
conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  accurate 
influences  upon  these  things  below,  than  indeed 
they  have),  but  in  gross.  Comets,  out  of  question, 
have  likewise  power  and  effect  over  the  gross  and 
mass  of  things;  but  they  are  rather  dazed  and 
waited  upon  in  their  journey,  than  wisely  ob- 
served in  their  effects — especially  in  their  respect- 
ive effects;  that  is  what  kind  of  comet  for  mag- 
nitude, color,  version  of  the  beams,  placing  in  the 
region  of  the  heavens,  or  lasting,  produceth  what 
kind  of  effects. 

But  to  proceed  and  come  to  men:  The  great- 
est vicissitude  of  things  amongst  men  is  the  vicis- 
situdes of  sects  and  religions;  for  these  orbs  rule 
in  men's  minds  most.  The  true  religion  is  built 
upon  the  roik;  the  rest  are  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  time.  Thei-c  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of 
new  sects  :  By  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles; 
by  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  speech  and  per- 
suasion, and  by  the  sword.  For  martyrdoms,  I 
reckon  them  amongst  miracles,  because  they 
seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature; 
and  I  may  do  the  like  of  superlative  and  admira- 
ble holiness  of  life.  Surely  there  is  no  better  way 
to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects  and  schisms,  than 
to  reform  abuses;  to  compound  the  smaller  differ- 
ences; to  proceed  mildly,  and  not  with  sanguinary 
persecutions;  and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal 
authors,  by  winViing  and  advancing  them  than  to 
enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  wars  are  many, 
but  chiefly  in  three  things:  In  the  seats  or  stages 
of  the  war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  manner  of 
conduct.  Wars  in  ancient  time  seemed  to  move 
from  east  to  west ;  but  East  and  West  have  no 
certain  points  of  heaven,  and  no  certainty  of  ob- 
servation. But  North  and  South  are  fixed;  and 
it  hath  seldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the  far 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  nortliern,  but 
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contrariwise;    whereby  it  is    manifest    that    the 
northern  tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the  most 
martial  region.     U^ou  the  breaking  and  shivering 
of  a  great  state  and  empire,  you  may  be  sure  to 
have   wars;    for  the   great    empires,   while   they 
stand,  do  enervate  and  destroy  the  forces  of  the 
natives  which  they  have  subdued,  resting  upon 
their  own  protecting  forces;  and  when  they  fail 
also,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  they  become  a  prey. 
The  great  accessions  and  unions  of  kingdoms  do 
likewise  stir  up  wars ;  for  when  a  state  grows  to 
an  over-power  it  is  like  a  great  flood  that  will  be 
sure   to  overflow;    as  it  hath  been  seen  in  the 
states  of  Rome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  others.     When 
a  warlike  state  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they 
may  be  sure  of   a  war;  for  commonly  such  states 
are  grown  rich  in  the  time  of  their  degenerating; 
and  so  the  prey  inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  valor 
encourageth  a  war.     As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly 
falleth  under  rule  and  observation;   yet  we  see 
even  they  have  returns  and  vicissitudes;  forcer- 
tain  it  is  that  ordnance  was  known  in  the  city  of 
the  Oxidraces  in  India,  and  was  that  which  the 
Macedonians   called  thunder    and    lightning  and 
magic;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  ord- 
nance hath  been   in  China  above  two  thousand 
years.     For  conduct  of  the  war:    At  the  first  men 
rested  extremely  upon  number;  they  did  put  the 
wars  likewise  upon  main  force  and  valor,  point- 
ing days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  to  put  it 
upon  an  even  match;  and  were  more  ignorant  in 
ranging  and  arranging  their  battles.     After  they 
grew    to  rest  upon    number  .  rather    competent 
than  vast,  they  grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cun- 
ning  diversions,   and   the    like;    and   they    grew 
more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish;  in 
the  middle  age,  learning;  and  then  both  of  them 
together  for  a  time;  in  the  declining  age  of  a 
state  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Learning 
hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  al- 
most childish;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant 
and  juvenile;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  it 
is  solid  and  reduced;  and  lastly  its  old  age,  when 
it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust.     But  it  is  not  good  to 
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look  too  loiijj  upon  tliL'se  tuiniiig'  wheels  of  vicissi- 
tude, lest  we  become  fjiddy.  As  for  the  philology 
of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  of  tales,  and  therefore 
not  fit  for  this  writing. — Easay  LVIII, 

Among  the  private  papers  left  by  Bacon, 
was  one  written  apparently  not  very  long 
after  his  impeachment,  and  presumably  be- 
fore his  condemnation.  It  is  entitled  "A 
Praj^er,  or  Psalm,  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon, 
Chancellor  of  England.''  It  presents  a  singu- 
lar phase  in  the  character  of  Bacon.  Ad- 
dison says  of  it  that  it  "gives  him  a  much 
higher  figure  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men, 
than  that  greatness  had  done  from  Avhich  he 
had  fallen."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  writing,  not  intended  for  publication, 
was  penned  at  a  time  when,  though  charged 
with  corrupt  practices,  he  averred  himself  to 
be  guiltless  of  them. 

bacon's  prayer  or  psalm. 
Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  father 
from  my  youth  vip !  ]\Iy  Creator,  my  Eedeemer,  my 
Comforter!  Thou,  O  Lord,  soundest  the  dei^ths 
and  secrets  of  all  hearts;  thou  acknowledgest 
the  upright  of  heart;  thou  judgest  the  hypocrite; 
thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in 
a  balance;  then  measurest  their  intentions  as 
with  a  line;  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be 
hid  from  thee!  Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  serv- 
ant hath  walked  before  thee;  remember  what  I 
have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  ijrincipal  in 
my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy  assemblies,  I 
have  mourned  for  the  divisions  in  tliy  Church,  1 
have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary. 
The  vine  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in 
tliis  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  that  it 
might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain,  and  that 
it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to 
the  floods.  The  state  and  the  bread  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  have  been  jirecious  in  mine  eyes;  I 
have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart;  I 
have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  procured  the 
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,i^ood  of  all  men.  If  any  liavo  been  my  enemies.  I 
thouoht  not  of  tliem,  neither  bath  the  sun  almost 
set  upon  my  disiileasure ;  but  I  have  been  as  a 
dove  free  from  superfluity  of  maliciousness.  Thy 
creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures 
inuch  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the  courts, 
fields,  and  gardens;  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy 
temples.  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten 
thousands  my  transgressions;  but  tliy  sanctifica- 
tions  have  remained  with  me;  and  my  heart, 
through  thy  grace,  hath  been  an  unquenched  coal 
upon  thine  altar.  O  Lord,  my  strength!  I  have 
since  my  youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by 
thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  comfortable 
chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  providence. 
As  thy  favors  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have 
thy  corrections :  so  as  thou  hast  always  been  near 
me,  O  Lord!  and  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings 
were  exalted,  no  secret  darts  from  thee  have 
pierced  me;  and  when  I  have  ascended  before 
men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation  before  thee. 
And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and 
honor,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  hum- 
bled me,  according  as  thy  former  loving-kindness, 
keeping  me  still  in  thy  school,  not  as  a  bastard, 
but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments  upon  me 
fur  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy 
mercies,  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth, 
heavens,  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies. 
Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before 
thee  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  tal- 
ent of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither 
put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  ex- 
changers, where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least 
fit;  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stran- 
ger in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful 
uhto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  re- 
ceive me  unto  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways. 

In  this  penitential  "Prayer  or  Psalm," 
meant  for  no  human  eye  or  ear,  Bacon  ignored 
totlie  Heavenly  King,  as  completely  as  he  did 
to  the  earthly  King,  the  charges  of  foul  cor- 
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ruption  in  office  to  Avhich  he  was  in  a  few 
days  solenuily  to  plead  guilty  before  the  only 
earthly  tribunal  which  had  cognizance  of  the 
matter.  Whether  Macaulay  has  rightly  in- 
terpreted the  i^hilosophy  of  Bacon,  may  be  a 
matter  of  question ;  but  we  think  that  he  has 
fairly  estimated  the  man : 

"  He  was  uot,"  says  Macaulay,  "  inhuman  or  ty- 
rannical. He  bore  with  meekness  his  high  civil 
honors,  and  the  far  higlier  honors  gained  by  his 
intellect.  He  was  never  charged,  by  any  accuser 
entitled  to  the  smallest  credit,  with  Ucentious 
habits.  His  even  temper,  his  flowing  courtesy, 
the  general  respectability  of  his  demeanor,  made 
a  favorable  impression  on  those  who  saw  him  in 
situations  which  do  not  severely  try  the  principles. 
His  faults  weie  coldness  of  heart  and  meanness  of 
spirit.  His  desires  were  set  on  things  below. 
Wealth,  precedence,  titles,  patronage,  the  mace, 
the  seals,  the  coronet,  large  houses,  fair  gardens, 
rich  manors,  massive  services  of  plate,  gay  hang- 
ings, curious  cabinets,  had  as  great  attractions  for 
him  as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who  dropped  on 
their  knees  in  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth  passed  by, 
and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the  King  of 
Scots  that  her  Grace  seemed  to  be  sinking  very 
fast.  For  these  objects  he  stooped  to  everything, 
and  endured  everything.  .  .  .  He  well  knew  the 
better  course,  and  had  at  one  time  resolved  to 
follow  it.  Had  lie  done  so,  we  should  not  be 
compelled  to  regard  his  character  with  mingled 
contempt  and  admiration,  with  mingled  aver- 
sion and  gratitude.  We  should  not  then  have  to 
blush  for  the  disingenuousness  of  the  most  de- 
voted worshipper  of  speculative  truth,  for  the  ser- 
vility of  the  boldest  champion  of  intellectual  free- 
dom; and  we  should  conclude  our  survey  of  his 
life  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  with 
which  we  now  turn  away  from  the  checkered 
spectacle  of  so  much  glory  and  so  much  shame." 

BACON,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Detroit,  Mich,  (where  his 
father  was  a  missionary),  February  19,  1802 ; 
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died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December 24,  38S1. 
He  studied  at  Yale  College  and  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  in  1825  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  New  Haven,  retaining  the  position 
until  1876,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  subsequently  Lecturer  on  Ec- 
clesiastical History  in  Yale  College.  His  con- 
nection with  religious  periodical  literature 
began  as  early  as  1826,  when  he  became  one 
of  the  Editors  of  TJie  CJirisfian  Spectator, 
continuing  to  act  as  such  until  1838.  In  1843 
he  aided  in  establishing  TJie  New  Englander, 
to  which  he  was  a  fi-equent  contributor  imtil 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1847  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Independent,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  Editoi-s  until  1863,  and  also  wrote 
largely  for  it,  after  retiring  from  the  active 
editorial  management  of  it.  Dr.  Bacon  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  the  more  secular  affairs 
of  his  denomination,  and  in  the  discussions 
upon  the  moral  and  social  questions  of  the 
time.  He  also  wrote  several  books,  among 
which  are  Life  of  Richard  Baxter  (1830); 
Mannal  for  Young  Church  Members  (1833) ; 
Historical  Discourses  on  the  Completion  of 
Two  Hundred  Years  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  (1839);  Slav- 
ery discussed  in  Occasional  Lecttires from  1833 
to  1838  (1846) ;  Christian  Self-Ctdfure  (1863) ; 
an  Introductory  Hssay  to  Conybeare  and 
Hmvson's  St.  Paid  (1868) ;  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  published  Addresses  before  various 
college  associations.  The  great  bulk  of  his 
written  productions  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  his  numerous  contributions  to  current  re- 
ligious literature. 

BADEAU,  Adam,  an  American  soldier  and 
author,  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1835. 
He  entered  the  Union  ai'my  at  an  early  period 
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of  the  civil  war ;  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  was  wounded  at  Port  Hud- 
son. He  subsequently  became  Military  Sec- 
retary to  General  Grant;  and  after  Grant's 
accession  to  the  Presidency,  was  appointed  as 
Secretary  to  the  American  Legation  at  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  held  other  diplomatic 
positions.  He  wrote  Tlie  Military  History  of 
General  Grant.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work  he  had  full  access  to  aU  the  official  doc- 
uments bearing  ui^on  the  subject,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  constant  consultation  with  General 
Grant.  His  work,  therefore,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  at  least  semi-official,  and  Ls  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  history  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

BAGGESEN,  Jens,  a  Danisli  story-writer 
and  poet,  born  in  17(j4;  died  in  1826.  A  great 
part  of  his  hfe  was  passed  in  Germany,  and 
several  of  his  works  were  originally  written 
in  German.  Many  of  his  lyric  poems  mani- 
fest uncommon  tenderness  of  feeling. 

CHILDHOOD. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  small, 
Wlien  my  whole  frame  was  but  aii  ell  iu  height. 

Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  fall, 
And  therefore  I  i-ecall  it  with  delight, 

I  sported  in  my  tender  mother's  arms. 

And  rode  a-liorseback  on  best  father's  knee; 

Alike  were  sorrows,  passions,  and  alanns, 
And  gold,  and  Greek,  and  love  unknown  to  me. 

Then  seemed  to  me  tins  world  far  les,s  in  size. 
Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked  far; 

Like  jjoinfcs  in  heaven,  I*saw  the  stars  arise. 
And  longed  for  wings  that  I  might  catch  a  star. 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade, 

Aiid  thought,  "  Oil,  were  I  on  that  island  there, 

I  could  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is  matle. 

Find  out  how  large  it  is,  how  round,  how  fair!" 
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Wondering,  1  saw   God's   sun,   through   western 
skies. 
Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at  night, 
And  yet  upon  the  morrow  early  rise, 
And    paint    the  eastern    heaven  with  crimson 
light. 

And    thought    of    God,    the    gracious    Heavenly 
Father, 
Who  made  me,  and  that  lovely  sun  on  high, 
And  all  these  j^earls  of  heaven,  thick  strung  to- 
gether. 
Dropped,  clustering,  from  His  hand  o'er  all  the 
sky. 

With  childish  reverence  my  young  lips  did  say 
The  prayer  my  pious  mother  taught  to  me : 

"  O  gentle  God !    O,  let  me  strive  alway 
Still  to  be  wise  and  good,  and  follow  Thee  I" 

So  prayed  I  for  my  father  and  my  mother, 
And  for  my  sister,  and  for  all  the  town; 

The  king  I  knew  not,  and  the  beggar-brother, 
Who,  bent  with  age,  went  sighing  up  and  down. 

hey  perished — the  bright  days  of  boyhood  per- 
ished— 
And  all  the  gladness,  all  the  peace  I  knew! 
Xow  have  I  but  their  memory,  fondly  cherished: — 
God  I   may  I  never,  never  lose  that  tool 
— Transl.  of  Longfei^low. 

BAIF,  Jean  Antoine  de,  a  French  poet, 
born  in  1531,  at  Venice,  where  his  father  was 
ambassador;  died  in  1592.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  vohiminous  writers  of  the  day,  his  works 
inchiding  almost  every  species  of  poetical 
composition,  besides  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  dramatists.  The  epitaph  on 
Rabelais  reminds  one  of  the  Greek  epigrams. 

EPrrAPH  ON   RABELAIS. 

Pluto,  bid  Rabelais  welcome  to  thy  shore, 
That  thou,  who  art  the  king  of  woe  and  pain, 

Whose  subjects  never  learned  to  laugh  before. 
May  boast  a  laugher  in  tliy  grim  domain. 
— Trunsl.  of  Costello. 
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THE   CALCUI.ATION   OP   LIFK. 

Thou  art  aged,  but  recount, 

Since  tliy  early  life  began. 
What  inay  lie  the  just  amount 

Thou  shouldst  number  of  thy  span: 

How  much  to  thy  debts  belong, 
How  much  when  vain  fancy  caught  thee. 

How  much  to  the  giddy  throng, 
How  much  to  the  poor  who  sought  thee ; 

How  much  to  thy  lawyei-'s  wiles, 

How  much  to  thy  menial  crew, 
How  much  to  thy  lady's  smiles. 

How  much  to  thy  sick-bed  due; 

How  much  for  thy  hours  of  leisure. 

For  thy  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
How  much  for  each  idle  pleasure, 

If  the  list  thy  memory  know. 

Every  wasted,  misspent  day. 

Which  regret  can  ne'er  recall: — 
If  all  these  thou  tak'st  away. 

Thou  wilt  find  thy  age  but  small; 
That  thy  years  were  falsely  told, 

And,  even  now,  thou  art  not  old. 
—Transl.  of  Costello. 

BAILEY,  Philip  James,  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Nottingham,  April  22, 1816.  His  father 
was  the  Editor  of  the  Nottingham  Mercury. 
The  son,  after  training  at  schools  in  Notting- 
ham, entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1831;  two  years  afterwards  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  called  to  the  English 
bar  in  1840.  He  had  in  the  mean  while  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  rather  than  law. 
His  first  poem,  Festus,  was  mainly  written 
before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
and  was  published  in  1839.  Few  poems  have 
ever  excited  such  immediate  attention;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  then,  and  for  years 
afterwards,  critics  who  saw  in  the  author  of 
Festus  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  great  poet 
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of  the  age.  In  later  editions,  Festus  was  in- 
creased to  about  three  times  its  original  length. 
Of  the  first  edition  the  Literary  Gazette  said : 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  production 

Most  objectionable  as  it  is  in  certain  respects, 
it  yet  contains  so  many  exquisite  passages  of 
genuine  poetry,  that  our  admiration  of  the 
author's  genius  overpowers  the  feeling  of 
mortification  at  its  being  misapplied,  and 
meddling  with  dangerous  topics."  Subse- 
quent to  Festus  Mr.  Bailey  put  forth  several 
other  poems,  the  principal  of  which  are :  The 
Angel  of  the  World  (1850) ;  The  Mijstic  (1855) ; 
The  Age  :  A  Colloquial  Satire  (1858) ;  and  The 
Universal  Hymn  (1867).  Mr.  Moir,  in  his 
Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Half  Century 
(1851),  thus  speaks  of  Bailey:  "As  a  poet  in 
actual  achievement,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  him  far  above  either  Browning  or 
Stirling.  His  Festus  is  in  many  respects  a 
very  remarkable  production;  remarkable 
alike  for  its  poetic  power,  and  its  utter  neg- 
lect for  all  the  requirements  of  poetic  art. 
Yet  with  all  these  excesses  and  defects,  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  Festus  is  the  work  of  a 
poet.  In  The  Angel  of  the  Woi'ld,  we  have 
the  youthful  poet  more  sobered  down;  and 
the  consequent  result  has  been  one  not  ex- 
actly to  be  wished — its  beauties  and  defects 
are  each  alike  less  prominent." — The  author 
of  Festus  had  hardly  reached  mid-life  Avhen 
this  criticism  was  written.  Nothing  which 
he  has  done  during  the  ensuing  five-and- 
thirty  years  has  justified  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him.  "Festus 
Bailey  "  will  be  the  name  by  which  he  will  be 
known  in  literature.  Festus  certainly  con- 
tains many  notable  passages,  which,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  are  better  when  isolated, 
than  when  read  with  the  context.     Thus : — 
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THE   MEASUBEMENT  OF   LIFE. 

We  live  in  deeds  not  years;  in  tlioughts  not 
breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He  most 
lives, 

Who  tliniks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  long- 
est: 

Lives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some 

AYhose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along  the  veins. 

Life  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end:  that  end, 

Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things— God. 

The  dead  have  all  the  glory  of  the  w^orld. 

THE   UNIVEESAL,   LAW   OF   LOVE. 

Love  is  tlie  happy  privilege  of  the  mind. 

Love  is  the  reason  of  all  living  things. 

A  trinity  there  seems  of  principles. 

Which  represent  and  rule  created  life : — 

The  love  of  Self,  our  Fellows,  and  our  God. 

In  all  throughout  one  common  feeling  reigns: 

Each  doth   maintain,   and   is   maintained  by  the 

other; 
All  are  compatible — all  needful:  one 
To  Life — to  Virtue  one — and  one  to  Bliss: 
Which  thus  together  make  the  Power,  the  End, 
And  the  perfection  of  created  Being.— 
From  these  three  principles  doth  every  Deed, 
Desire,  and  Will,  and  Seasoning — good  or  bad-; 

come; 
To  these  they  all  determine— sum  and  scheme: 
The  Three  are  One  in  centre  and  in  round ; 
Wrapping  the  World  of  Life  as  do  the  skies 
Our  World. 

Hail !  Air  of  Love,  by  which  we  live ! 
How  sweet,  how   fragrant!    Spirit,    though    un- 

seen — 
Void  of  gross  sign — is  scarce  a  simple  essence. 
Immortal,  immaterial  thougli  it  be. 
One  only  simple  Essence  liveth:— God, 
Creator,  uncreate.     The  Brutes  beneath, 
The  Angels  higii  above  us,  and  Ourselves, 
Are  but  compounded  things  of  mind  and  form. 
Xu  all  things  animate  is  therefore  loved 
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An  elemental  sameness  of  Existence; 
For  God — being  Love — in  love  created  all, 
As  he  contains  the  Whole,  and  penetrates. — 
Seraphs  love  God,  and  angels  love  the  Good: 
We  love  each  other;  and  these  lower  Lives, 
W^hich  walk  the  earth  in  thousand  diverse  shape?, 
According  to  their  reason,  love  us  too: 
The  most  intelligent  affect  us  most. — 
Nay,  man's  chief  Wisdom  's  Love — the  love  of  God. 
The  new  religion — final,  perfect,  pure — 
Was  that  of  Christ  and  Love.    His  great  com- 
mand— 
His  all-sufficing  precept— was't  not  Love  ? — 
Truly  to  love  ourselves  we  must  love  God; 
To  love  God  we  must  all  his  creatures  love; 
To  love  his  creatures,  both  Ourselves  and  Him. 
Thus  Love  is  all  that's  wise,  fair,  good,  and  happy ! 

EEVISITING   OUR   OLD   HOME. 

We  leave 
Oiirhome  in  youth:  No  matter  to  what  end: — 
Study,  or  strife,  or  pleasure— or  what  not : 
And  coming  back  in  a  few  short  years,  we  find 
All  as  we  left  it  outside:  The  old  elms. 
The  house,  the  grass,  gates,  and  latchet's  self-same 

click; 
But  lift  the  latchet  and  all  is  changed  as  doom. 

GREAT   THOUGHTS. 

Who  can  mistake  great  thoughts  ? 

They  seize  upon  the  mind :  arrest,  and  seai'ch, 

And  shake  it;  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  the  wind; 

Kush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds 

Which  quaver  in  the  current;  turn  us  cold, 

And  pale  and  voiceless ;  leaving  in  the  brain 

A  rocking  and  a  ringing:  glorious 

But  momentary:  madness,  might  it  last. 

And  close  the  soul  with  Heaven,  as  with  a  seal. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH, 

Night  brings  out  stars,  as  sorrows  show  us  truths, 
Though  many,  yet  they  help  not ;    bright,  they 

light  not: 
They  are  too  late  to  serve  us;  and  sad  things 
Are  aye  too  true.— We  never  see  the  stars, 
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Still  we  can  see  naught  but  them.     So  with  Truth. 
And  yet  if  one  would  look  down  a  deep  well, 
Even  at  noon,  we  might  see  these  same  stars, 
Far  fairer  than  the  blinding  blue:  the  Truth 
Shines  in  the  water  like  a  dark  bright  eye. 
But  there  are  other  eyes  men  better  love 
Than  Truth's;  for  when  we  have  her  she's  so  cold 
And  proud,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  her. 

■WORDS — MEKE  WORDS. 

Words    are    the    notes  of  thought,    and  nothing 

more. 
Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore:  they  show 
Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  far  it  has  been. 
Let  every  thought,  too,  soldier-like,  be  stripped, 
And  roughly  look'd  ovei*.  .  .  . 

A  mist  of  words, 
Like  haloes  round  the  moon,  though  they  enlarge 
The  seeming  size  of  thoughts— make  the  light  less 

doubly. 
It  is  the  Thought  writ  down  we  want, 
Not  its  Effect:  not  likenesses  of  likenesses; 
And  such  descriptions  are  not — more  than  gloves, 
Instead  of  hands  to  shake— enough  for  us. 

In  the  "Colloquial  Satire,"  The  Age,  Mr. 
Bailey  seems  to  have  tried,  Avith  no  good  suc- 
cess, to  imitate  the  manner  of  Mr.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell's  Bigloiv  Papers.  A  not  unfavor- 
able specimen  of  this  poem  is  the  following : 

THE   CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER. 

Of  all  conceits  misgrafted  on  God's  Word, 
A  Christian  Soldier  seems  the  most  absurd. 
That  Word  commands  us  so  to  act  in  all  things, 
As  not  to  hui't  another  e'en  in  small  things; 
To  flee  from  anger,  hatred,  bloodshed,  strife; 
To  pray  for,  and  to  care  for  other's  life. — 
A  Christian  Soldier's  duty  is  tp  slay, 
Wound,  harass,  slaughter,  track  in  every  way 
Those  men  whose  souls  he   prays  for  night  and 

day,— 
With  what  consistency  let  prelates  say : 
He's  told  to  love  his  enemies:  don't  scoff; 
He  does  so;  and  with  rifles  picks  them  off. 
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lie's  told  to  do  all  as  he'd  be  done 

By;  and  he  therefore  blows  them  from  a  gnn; 

To  bless  his  foes,  he  "hangs  them  uj)  like  fun." 

BAILLIE,  Joanna,  a  British  dramatic  writ- 
er and  poet,  born  at  Both  well,  Scotland,  where 
her  father  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  in 
1763.  While  quite  young  she  with  her  elder 
sister  Agnes  took  up  her  residence  in  London, 
with  their  brother,  Matthew  Baillie,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  medical  writer.  She 
died  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  in  1851; 
her  sister  survived  her  ten  years,  dying  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  While 
quite  young  Joanna  Baillie  published  an 
anonymous  volume  of  poems,  some  of  which 
have  considerable  merit.  At  various  times 
subsequently  she  wrote  occasional  poems 
which  were  collected  under  the  title  of  Fugi- 
tive Verses.     Among  these  is  a  long 

ADDRESS   TO   AGNES   BAILLIE    ON  HEK  BIRTHDAY. 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with 

tears 
O'er  us  have  glided  almost  sixty  years, 
Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen 
By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  .death  have 

been — 
Two  tiny  imps  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 
The  slender  harebells  on  the  purple  heather; 
No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem 
That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  silvery  gem. 
Then  every  l)utterfly  that  crossed  our  view, 
"With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew; 
And  moth  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle,  bright 
In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 
Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 
Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde, 
Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin, 
SwimmiuL,  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within, 
A  thrill  of  gladness  throngh  our  bosoms  sent, 
Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  years. 
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And  yet  throuoh  every  stage  1  still  can  trace 
Tliy  visioued  ionn,    from  childhood's     morning 

gi'ace 
To  woman's  early  bloom;  changing  how  soon, 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art  in  comely  age, 
Active  and  ardent.     Let  what  will  engage 
Thy  present  moment:  whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  the  garden  plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  weeds 
From  the  fair  liower  remove;  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore ; 
Or  on  the  parlor  hearth  Avith  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides;  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door. 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighlioring  poor:— 
Active  and  ardent  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  by. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief,  and  temper  keen, 
Well  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  later  scene, 
To  think  what  now  thou  art,  and   long  to  me  hast 

been.  .  .   . 

The  change  of  good  and  evil  to  abide, 
As  partners  linked,  long  have  we,  side  by  side, 
Our  earthly  journey  held;  and  who  can  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  united  way  ? 
By  nature's  course  not  distant;  sad  and  'reft 
Will  she  remain— the  lonely  pilgrim  left. 
If  thou  art  taken  fust,  who  can  to  me 
Like  sister,  friend,  and  home-companion  be  ? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn, 
Shall  feel  such  loss,  or  mourn  as  I  shall  mourn  ? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  first  to  leave 
This   earthly  house,  though   gentle   friends   may 

grieve. 
And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proved 
A  friend  and  brother,  long  and  justly  loved, 
'i'horc  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  born, 
Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit!  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
With  sorrow  or  distress;  forever  sharing 
The  unhoarded  mite,  nor  for  the  morrow  caring:— 
Accept,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day, 
An  unadorned,  but  not  a  careless  lay. 
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Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed. 
Words  of  affection,  howsoe'er  expressed, 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best: 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 

Joanna  Baillie's  chief  distinction,  however, 
is  as  a  dramatic  poet.  In  1798,  she  being  in 
her  thirty-fourth  year,  she  put  forth  a  vol- 
ume entitled  Plays  on  the  Passions,  the  de- 
sign being  to  illustrate  each  of  the  deepest 
human  passions— such  as  love,  hate,  jealousy, 
fear— by  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy,  in  each  of 
which  should  be  exhibited  an  individual 
strongly  moved  by  one  of  these  passions.  A 
second  volume  of  these  dramas  appeared  in 
1802;  a  third  m  1812;  and  three  more  in  1836. 
In  the  mean  while  she  produced  some  miscel- 
laneous dramas,  among  which  was  the  Fam- 
ily Legend,  which  was  placed  upon  the  stage 
at  Edinburgh,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  genius  of  the  author.  Miss  Bail- 
lie  never  designed  her  dramas  for  the  stage, 
for  which,  indeed,  they  are  not  well  adapted. 
De  Montfort  was  produced  in  London;  but 
even  the  magnificent  acting  of  Kean  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  failed  to  gain  for  the  tragedy  a  per- 
manent theatrical  success.  The  description 
of  Jane  de  Montfort  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   JAXE   DE    MOXTFOKT. 

Paye. — Madam,  there's  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence 

Lady. — Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

Par/e.— No ;  far  unlike  to  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 

Lady. — How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Prtr/e.— So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  no- 
ble, 
I  shrank  at  first  in  awe;  liut  when  she  smiled 
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Metliouglit  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Ladij.—la  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page. — Neither,  if  right  1  guess,  but  she  is  fair. 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lachj. — The  foolish  striijliug  ! 
She  has  bewitched  thee.     Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page. — So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form 
I  thought  at  lirst  her  stature  was  gigantic; 
But  on  a  near  api)roach,  I  found,  in  truth, 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady. — What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page. — I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it. 
She  is  not  decked  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  her  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state;  for  as  she  moves, 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  luifurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady. — Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 

Freiberg. — It  is  an  apparition  he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  de  Montfort. 

Of  the  Plays  on  the  Passions,  the  best  are 
The  Separation,  Henriques,  De  Montfort,  and 
Count  Basil.  Sir  Walter  Scott  eulogizes 
" Basil's  love  and  Montfort's  hate"  as  some- 
thing like  a  revival  of  the  insj^ired  strain  of 
Shakespeare.  But  the  character  of  her  genius 
more  resembles  that  of  Massinger  than  it  does 
that  of  Shakesj^eare.  It  is  descriptive  rather 
than  dramatic.  She  shovi^s  the  passion  itself 
rather  than  the  man  who  is  moved  by  the 
passion.  In  De  Montfort  the  passion  por- 
trayed is  that  of  Hatred.  One  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  ot  the  tragedy  is  the  one  in 
which  De  Montfort,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
ot  his  sister,  Jane,  reveals  to  her  the  secret  of 
his  hatred  for  Rezenfelt. 
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DE   M0:NTF0HT   and   his   SISTEK. 

De  Mont. — No  more,   my  sister;  urge  me  not 
again ; 
My  secret  troiililes  cannot  be  revealed. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils.     I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane. — What!    must  I,   like   a  distant  humble 
friend, 
Observe  thy  restless  eye  and  gait  disturbed 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?     O  no,  De  Montfort! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

Be  Mont. — Ah,  Jane,  forbear!  I  cannot,  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane. — Then  fie  upon  it!  fie  upon  it,  Montfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stained. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

l)e  Munt. — So  would  I  now — but  ask  of  this  no 
more. 
All  other  troubles  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  have  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me. 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Janc.^Hhen  secret  let  it  be:  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphaned  :  side  by  side  we  stood 
Like  two  young  trees,   whose    boughs  in  early 

strength 
Screen  the  Aveak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove, 
And  brave  the  storm  together. 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  shoidd  have  so  remained, 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.     Forgive  me,  Montfort; 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps; 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought. 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know: — 
This  is  mine  office  now.     I  ask  no  more. 

Be  Monf.—O  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  love; 
Would"  I  could  tell  it  thee! 
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Jane.— Thon  shalt  not  tell  it  me.     Nay,  I'll  stop 
mine  ears; 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks   from   utteranec.     Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
I'll  stay  by  thee;  I'll  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee; 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  ait. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thouglitj)rogressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smil'st  again; 
Like  one  who  from  dark  visions  of  the  night, 
When  the  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressed 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed, 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  morn,  and  blesses  Heaven. 
De  l/onf.— It  will  not  pass  away;    'twill  haunt 

me  still. 
Jane.— Ah !  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee  too, 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 

De  Munt.— Thou  most  generous  woman! 
Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus  ?     It  should  not  be:— 
And  yet  I  cannot— O  that  cursed  villain! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 
j((,iP._What  say'st  thou,  Moutfort  ?    Oh,  what 
words  are  these  ? 
They  have  awaked  ray  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak ! 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days; 
By  kindred  living  ties;  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  tomb  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak!— Ha!  wilt  thou  not? 
Then  if  affection,  most  unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  comhiand  thee! 

De  Montfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees : — 
Alas,  my  brother! 

[She  kneels;  then  he  raise.^  her,  and  kneels  he- 
fore  her.\ 
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Be  Mnnt.—  Tims   let  him    kneel  who    should 
abased  be, 
And  at  thine  honored  feet  confession  make. 
I'll  tell  thee  all :    But  Oh !  thou  wilt  despise  me ; 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  burns, 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own; 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment;  and  the  light  of  day, 
With  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  men, 
Feel  like  the  oppressive,  airless  pestilence.— 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
Jane. — Say  not  so: 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother, 
A  lovers  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

Be  Motit. — A  lover's  sayest  thou  ? 
For  it  is  hate!  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate! 
Which  thus  has  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace. 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home. 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accurs'ed! 

Jane.— He  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-Uke,  terrible! 
What  being  by  the  Almighty  Father  formed 
Of  flesh  and  blood  created,  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake, 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ?— 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath-clenched 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.     Strive  with  it,  my  brother! 
Strive  bravely  with  it;  drive  it  from  thy  heart; 
'Tis  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart. 
Curse  it,  and  T)id  it  part. 

Be  Mont.— It  will  not  part.     I've  lodged  it  here 
too  long. 
With  my  first  cares,  I  felt  its  rankling  touch. 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane. — Whom  dost  thou  say  ? 

Be  J/oni.— Detested  Rezenvelt ! 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitched  his  ready  pledge, 
And  frowned  defiance.    As  we  onward  passed 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
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And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veiled 

In  the  affected  recklessness  of  mirth, 

Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 

There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 

Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul 

To  those  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 

Above  his  paltry  self.     When,  low  in  fortune, 

He  looked  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 

As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes, 

Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 

I  could  endure  it:  even  as  we  bear 

The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  wornii: 

I  could  endure  it.     But  when  honors  came. 

And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride, 

Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth   his 

praise, 
And  grovelling  idiots  grinned  applauses  on  him;— 
Oh,  theii  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it. 
It  drove  me  frantic.     What  would  I  give — 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad. 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him! 
Jone.— And  would  thy  hatred    crush  the  very 
man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  taken  ? 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  ?     Oh,  this  is  horrible! 
De  Mont.— Ila.1  thou  hast  heard  it,  then!    From 
all  the  world — 
But  most  of  all  from  thee— I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.— I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  tliee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter  ? 

De  Mont.— I    did!     I   did!    'Twas   that   which 
di'ove  me  hither; 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Jrtjie.— Alas!  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house !  These  few  past  months. 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this 

woe. 
Had  I  remained  with  thee,  it  had  not  been; 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought; 
He,  more  adroit,  disarmed  you;  courteously 
Returned  the  forfeft  sword,  which  so  returned. 
You  did  refuse  to  use  against  him  more; 
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And  then,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 

Be  Mont. — When  he  disarmed  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  liand. 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
From  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fettered,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favor  of  his  poor  forbearance ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basely  baits  me  like  a  muzzled  cur, 
Who  cannot  turn  again. 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
Which  burns  within  my  breast. — Heaven's  light- 
nings blast  him! 

Janr. — Oh,  this  is  tei-rible!    Forbear,  forbear! 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

Be  Mont.— Then  let  it  liglit. 
Torments  more  fell  than  I  have  known  already 
It  cannot  send.     To  be  annihilated — 
What  all  men  shrink  from;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing. 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am! 

Jane. — Oh,  wouldst   thou   kill    me  with   those 
dreadful  words  ? 

Be  Mont. — Let  me  but  once  upon  his  ruin  look, 
Then  close  mine  eyes  forever! — 
Ila!   how  is  this  ?    Thou'rt  ill;  thou'rt  veiy  pale; 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?    Alas !  alas ! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee — O  my  sister! 

Jane. — I  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 

Be  Mont. — I  have  killed  thee! 
Turn,  turn  thee  not  away!    Look  on  me  still! 
Oh,  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister! 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane. — Thou,  too,  De  Montfort, 
In  better  days  wast  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

Be  Mont. — I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  my- 
self, 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
Oh,  curse  that  villain,  that  detested  villain! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life; 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane. — I've  held  mj^  warfare  through  a  ti'oubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  il! ; 
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For  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  was  thou. 
Uut  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on, 
And  hideous  i)assion  tears  thee  from  my  heart, 
Blastin,!":  thy  worth.     I  cannot  strive  with  this. 
Be  1/onf.— What  shall  1  do? 

BAIN,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  professor  and 
author,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1818.  He  grad- 
uated at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1840, 
and  taught  in  the  classes  of  Moral  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  there  until  1845..  From  1847 
to  1850  he  was  employed  in  the  Board  of 
Health.  He  subsequently  acted  as  Examiner 
in  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don and  the  India  Civil  Service.  From  1860 
to  1880  he  was  Professor  of  Logic,  and  in 
1881  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.  In  1840  he  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Westminster  Review.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  upon  a  great  vari- 
ety of  topics,  mostly  pertaining  to  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural,  Moral,  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  and  Education.  Among  these 
are :  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect  (1855) ;  TJie 
Emotions  and  the  Will  (1859) ;  The  Study  of 
Character,  incladinci  an  Estimate  of  Phrenol- 
ogy (1861) ;  Manual  of  English  Composition 
and  Rhetoric  (1866) ;  Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence (1868) ;  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive 
(1870) ;  Mind  and  Body:  Theories  of  their  Re- 
lation (1873) ;  Educatio)i  as  a  Science  (1879) ; 
James  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill  (1883). 

THE    KELATIOX    IJETWP^EX   MIND   ANI>   BODY. 

The  arguments  for  the  two  Substances  have,  we 
believe,  now  entirely  lost  their  validity.  They  are 
no  longer  compatible  with  ascertained  science  and 
clear  thinking.  The  one  substance  with  two  sets 
of  properties,  two  sides — the  physical  and  tlie 
mental;  a  douhle-faced  unity — would  appear  to 
comply  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Wo 
are  to  deal  with  this,  as  in  the  language  of  tlic 
Athanasian  Creed,  not  confounding  the  Persons, 
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nor  dividing  the  Substance.  The  Mind  is  destined 
to  be  a  double  study:  to  conjoin  the  Mental  Phi- 
losopher with  the  Physical  Philosopher;  and  the 
momentary  glimpse  of  Aristotle  is  at  last  con- 
verted into  a  clear  and  steady  vision, — The  Mind 
and  the  Body. 

BAIRD,  Charles  Washington,  D.D.,  an 
Ameiican  clergyman  and  author,  born  in  New 
Jersey,  in  1828.  His  father,  Robert  Baird, 
D.D.  (1798-1863),  was  known  for  his  labors 
at  home  and  in  Europe  especially  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  of  which  he 
was  the  Secretary  for  many  years.  The  son 
studied  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
graduated  in  1851,  soon  after  which  he  be- 
came American  Chaplain  at  Rome,  Italy. 
Returning  from  Europe  he  became  pastor  of 
a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at 
Rye,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
works ;  the  most  important  of  which  is  The 
History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
America  (1885). 

THE   HUGUENOT   SETTLERS   IN   BOSTON. 

The  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  Boston  is  on  the 
whole  a  pleasant  one.  If  Massachusetts  at  all  de- 
served the  reproach  of  Lord  Bellomont,  that  she 
had  failed  to  "  encourage  the  French  Protestants  " 
among  her  people,  the  charge  must  have  referred 
to  the  agricultural  rather  than  the  commercial 
class  of  immigrants.  For  whilst  no  liberal  apjjro- 
l^riations  of  lands  were  made  to  tliose  who  sought 
homes  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  is  certain 
that  the  welcome  given  to  the  merchants  and 
traders,  who  preferred  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  seaport  town,  were  very  cordial  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hu- 
guenots arrived  in  Massachusetts  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  the  colonv.    Between  France 
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with  lier  Canadian  savages,  and  England  with  her 
oppressive  navigation  hiws,  the  people  were  dis- 
quieted and  depressed,  and  the  Commonwealth 
was  very  poor.  Taxation  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  settlers;  and  the  French  immigrant  was  not 
always  exempted  from  his  share  of  the  burden. 
And  yet,  if  his  home  in  the  wilderness  was  broken 
up,  the  blow  came,  not  from  his  English  neighbor, 
but  from  the  Indian,  with  the  Canadian  priest  at 
his  back. 

A  happier  lot  befell  those  who  lingered  in  the 
town.  There  was  scope  in  Boston  for  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  enterprising.  The  Rochellese  refugee 
— the  scion,  it  might  be,  of  some  house  that  tor 
generations  had  done  business  in  great  waters- 
brought  to  the  little  Massachusetts  town  a  com- 
mercial experience  and  a  breadth  of  view  that 
stood  him  in  stead  of  capital— though  capital  was 
not  always  wanting.  The  Frenchman's  quick  wit 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  Yan- 
kee. The  perseverance  of  the  Huguenot,  fortified 
under  the  long  strain  of  persecution,  re-enforced 
the  energy  of  the  New  Englander,  sturdy  and  self- 
asserting. 

The  French  colonist  found  a  brotlier  in  the  Pur- 
itan. The  generous  warmth  of  that  reception 
which  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  had  given 
to  the  fugitive  ministers  and  members  of  the  suf- 
fering Churches  of  France,  was  reflected  in  thb 
welcome  extended  by  the  Congregational  clergy 
to  those  who  reached  Boston.  "  They  challenge 
J,  room  in  our  best  affections,"  said  Mather.  In 
social  life  the  families  transplanted  from  La  Eo- 
chelle  were  well-fitted  to  shine;  and  the  intermar- 
riages of  which  we  hear  soon,  testify  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  elite  of  the  colonial  capital.  On 
the  whole  the  Huguenots  that  came  to  Boston  can 
hardly  have  been  disappointed  in  their  high  expec- 
tations, or  have  found  occasion  to  recall  the  "  great 
estime  "  they  had  conceived  of  the  place  before 
coming  to  it.  And  while  they  received  benefits, 
they  also  conferred  them. 

In  Avliat  appreciable  degree  this  immigration  af- 
fected the  community  which  admitted  it,  we  can- 
not undertake  to  say.     Such  an  estimate  may  be 
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made  more  readily  in  connection  with  the  larger 
colonies  that  came  to  New  York  and  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  or  in  connection  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  little  company  of  Huguenots  that 
settled  in  Boston  brought  with  them  qualities  that 
were  needed  at  that  day.  They  brought  a  buoy- 
ancy and  a  cheerfulness  that  must  have  been  con- 
tagious, even  amidst  pervading  austerity.  They 
brought  a  love  for  the  beautiful  that  showed  itself 
in  the  culture  of  flowers.  They  brought  religious 
convictions  that  were  not  the  less  firm  because  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  moderation  and  pliancy  in 
things  not  held  of  vital  importance.  They  brought 
a  love  for  liberty  that  was  none  the  less  sincere 
because  associated  with  a  tolerance  learned  in  the 
scho(jl  of  suffering.  Boston  surely  gained  by  tlie 
admission  of  an  element  in  its  population  that 
possessed  these  traits.  And  the  mispronounced 
names  from  beyond  the  seas  that  stand  out  so 
lioklly  on  the  page  of  history — names  such  as 
Bowdoin  and  Faneuil  and  Revere — recall  in  the 
flight  of  the  Huguenot  to  these  shores  an  episode 
not  only  pathetic,  but  important  also  for  its  bear- 
ing upon  social  and  public  life  and  typical  charac- 
ter ill  New  England. — IIufjue)iot  Emigration  to 
America,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  XI. 

BAIRD,  Henry  Martyn,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, an  American  scholar,  born  at  Phila- 
delphia, January  27,  1832.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1850;  studied  modern  Greek  afterw^ards  at 
the  Otho  University  in  Athens.  Returning  to 
America,  he  studied  theology  in  the  Semina- 
ries at  New  York  and  Princeton ;  and  in  1850 
became  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Besides  numerous  contributions 
to  Reviews,  he  has  written  a  Life  of  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  Balrd,  D.D.,  his  father;  an  ac- 
count of  Modern  Greece,  and  the  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  (1879),  a 
work  of  great  research,  which  has  come  tO  be 
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accepted  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigra- 
tion to  America,  by  his  brother,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sequel  to  this  work. 

POPE   GEEGOKY   XIII.  AND   THE   ST.  BARTHOLOMEW 
MASSACKE. 

While  the  massacre  begun  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day  was  spreading,  with  the  speed  of  some  fonl 
contagion  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  France,  the 
tidings  had  been  carried  beyond  its  boundaries, 
and  excited  a  thrill  of  delight,  or  a  cry  of  execra- 
tion, according  to  the  character  and  sympathies 
of  those  to  whom  they  came.  Nowhere  was  the 
surprise  greater,  nor  the  joy  more  intense  than  at 
Rome.  Pope  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor,  had 
been  very  sceptical  of  the  pious  intentions  of  the 
French  Court.  .  .  .  The  last  defiant  act  of  the 
French  monarch,  in  marrying  his  sister  to  a  pro- 
fessed heretic  and  within  the  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity prohibited  by  the  Church,  without  obtain- 
ing the  Pope's  dispensation,  served  to  confirm  all 
the  sinister  suspicions  entertained  at  Rome.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  papal  astonishment 
and  rejoicing  can  well  be  imagined,  when  couriers 
sent  by  the  Guises  brought  the  intelligence  of  the 
massacre  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  when 
letters  from  the  King  of  France  and  from  the 
Nuncio  Salviati  in  Paris  to  the  Pope  liimself  con- 
firmed its  accuracy. 

Salviati' s  letters  having  been  read  in  full  Con- 
sistory, on  the  0th  of  September,  the  Pontiff  and 
the  Cardinals  resolved  to  go  at  once  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  church  oi  San  Marco,  there  to 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  signal  blessing  con- 
ferred upon  the  Roman  See  and  upon  all  Christen- 
dom. A  solemn  mass  was  appointed  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday,  and  a  jubilee  published  for  the 
whole  Christian  world.  In  the  evening  the  can- 
non from  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo,  and  firearms 
discharged  here  and  there  throughout  the  city, 
proclaimed  to  all  the  joy  felt  for  so  signal  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemies  of  the  Church.     For  tlii-ce 
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successive  nights  there  was  a  general  illumina- 
tion. .  .  . 

A  brilliant  celebration  of  the  event  took  place 
in  the  church  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  vrhich  was 
magnificently  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Greg- 
ory himself— attended  by  his  cardinals  and  bish- 
ops, by  princes,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  large 
numbers  of  nobles  and  of  the  people — walked 
thither  under  the  pontifical  canopy,  and  high  mass 
was  said.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  affixed 
above  the  entrance  a  pompous  declaration,  in  the 
form  of  a  congratulatory  notice  from  Charles  IX. 
to  Gregory  and  the  "  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals," 
wherein  the  Very  Christian  King  renders  thanks 
to  Heaven  that  "  inflamed  by  zeal  for  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  like  a  smiting  angel  divinely  sent, 
he  had  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  single  slaughter 
almost  all  the  heretics  and  enemies  of  his  king- 
dom." The  Latinity  of  the  placard  might  not  be 
above  reproach;  but  it  is  certain  that  its  senti- 
ments received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  assem- 
bled prelates.  Set  forth  in  golden  characters,  and 
decorated  with  festive  leaves  and  ribbons,  it  pro- 
claimed that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church 
had  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  indorsing  the  trait- 
orous deed  of  Charles  and  Catharine. 

But  still  more  unequivocal  proofs  were  not  want- 
ing. A  well-known  medal  was  struck  in  honor  of 
the  event,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  words,  "  Gregorius  XIII.  Pont. 
Max.  An.  I.,"  and  on  the  other  an  angel  with  cross 
and  sword  pursuing  the  heretics,  and  the  super- 
scription, "  Ugonottorum  strages,  1572."  By  the 
order  of  the  Pope,  the  famous  Vasari  painted  in 
the  Sala  Eegia  of  the  Vatican.  Palace  several  pict- 
ures representing  different  scenes  in  the  Pari- 
sian massacres.  Upon  one  an  inscription  was 
placed  which  tersely  expressed  the  true  state  of 
the  case:  "  Pontifex  Colinii  necem  probat."  The 
paintings  may  still  be  seen  in  the  magnificent  room 
which  serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel. — History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huyitenofs,  Vol. 
11. .  Chap.  XIX. 
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BAIRD,  Spencer  Fullerton,  an  American 
scientist  and  author,  born  at  Reading,  Penn. , 
Feb.  3,  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Penn.,  where  he  became  Professor  of 
Natural  Science,  in  1846.  In  1855  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  in 
1878,  Mr.  Baird  succeeded  him  as  Secretary. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  inquiries  into  "the  causes  of 
the  decrease  of  the  food-fishes  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  methods  of  restoring  them." 
The  value  of  his  Avork  in  this  special  depart- 
ment is  beyond  question.  His  more  strictly 
literary  labor  runs  through  his  whole  career. 
As  early  as  1851  he  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  edited,  the  Iconogrctphic  Encyclo- 
pedia. In  18(30  he  put  forth,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Cassin,  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  The  Birds  of  North  America;  and  in 
1861,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Girard, 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Serpents  in  North  Amer- 
ica. In  1864  he  began  a  work  upon  the  Birds 
of  the  New  World,  under  the  title  of  Review 
of  the  American  Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  He  has  also,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  undertaken  a  new  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  The  Birds  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Baird  has,  moreover,  prepared 
many  papers  relating  to  the  collections  in 
Natural  History  made  by  various  Govern- 
ment Expeditious.  He  has  put  forth  in  va- 
rious scientific  periodicals  and  notably  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.,  many 
papers  relating  to  the  mammals,  birds,  and 
fishes  of  North  America.  Besides  the  labor 
already  indicated  Mr.  Baird  prepared  for 
eight  years  (1871-1878)  an  annual  volume  of 
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Records  of  Science  and  Industry,  which  was 
characterized  as  "a  digested  abstract  of  such 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  each 
year  as  are  of  general  interest,  or  hkely  to 
prove  of  lasting  importance  to  science,  pure 
or  applied.  The  author  has  weighed  fact 
against  fact,  appreciated  their  relative  value, 
and  made  his  selections  with  praiseworthy 
care  and  skiU. " 

THE   HUMMING   BIRD. 

There  is  no  group  of  birds  so  interesting  to  the 
ornithologist  or  to  the  casual  observer  as  the  Hum- 
ming Birds,  at  once  the  smallest  in  size,  the  most 
gorgeously  beautiful  in  color,  and  almost  the  most 
abundant  in  species  of  any  single  family  of  birds. 
They  are  strictly  confined  to  the  continent  and 
islands  of  America,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the 
Central  American  States,  though  single  species 
ranp;e  almost  to  the  Arctic  regions  on  the  north, 
and  to  Patagonia  on  the  south,  as  well  as  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Andes.  The 
number  of  known  species  considerably  exceeds 
300,  and  new  ones  are  being  constantly  brought  to 
light;  so  that  an  estimate  of  400  sjiecies  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  large.  Many  are  very  limited  in  their 
range;  some  confined  to  particular  islands,  even 
tliough  of  small  dimensions. 

The  1)ill  of  the  numming  Bird  is  awl-shaped  or 
subulate,  thin,  and  sharp-pointed;  straight  or 
curved;  sometimes  as  long  as  the  head;  some- 
times much  longer.  The  mandibles  are  excavated 
to  the  tip  for  the  lodgment  of  the  tongue,  and 
form  a  tube  by  the  close  opposition  of  their  cut- 
ting edges.  There  is  no  indication  of  stiff,  bristly 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue 
has  some  reseml)lance  to  that  of  the  woodjjeckers 
in  the  elongtition  of  the  cornua  backwards,  so  as 
to  pass  round  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  then  an- 
teriorly to  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  tongue  itself 
is  of  very  peculiar  structure,  consisting  anteriorly 
of  two  hollow  threads,  closed  at  the  ends  and 
united  behind.  Tlie  food  of  the  Humming  Bird 
consists  almost  entii'ely  of  insects,  which  are  cap- 
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tured  by  protruding  tlie  tongue  into  tlowcrs  of 
various  sliapcs  without  opening  the  bill  very  wide. 
—The  wings  are  long  and  falcate;  the  shafts  very 
strong,  the  primaries  usually  ten  in  number,  the 
first  always  longest;  there  are  six  secondaries.— 
The  tail  has  but  ten  feathers.  The  feet  are  small; 
the  claws  very  sharp  and  strong.— The  species  now 
known  to  inhabit  the  United  States,  though  few, 
are  yet  nearly  twice  as  many  as  given  by  Audu- 
bon. It  is  probable  that  additional  ones  will  here- 
after be  detected,  particularly  on  our  southern 
borders  .—Birds  of  North  America,  Vol.  I. 

BAKER,  Sir  Samuel  White,  an  English  ad- 
venturer and  explorer,  born  in  London  in 
1821,  being  the  son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  Gloucestershire.  He  was  edvicated  at  a 
private  school,  and  afterwards  in  Germany. 
In  1847,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  he 
established  an  agricultural  settlement  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Ceylon,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
He  made  Ceylon  his  residence  for  eight 
years.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  wrote 
two  clever  books  relating  to  that  island: 
The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon,  and 
Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon,  both  of 
which  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
His  wife,  having  died  in  1855,  he  went  to  the 
Crimea,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing the  first  railway  ever  constructed  in 
the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1861,  he  undertook, 
at  his  own  cost,  the  organization  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  hoping  to  meet  the  expedition  already 
sent  out  by  the  British  Government  under 
the  command  of  Cai^tain  Speke.  He  had 
just  before  this  married  Florence  von  Lass, 
a  young  Hungarian,  who  was  his  companion 
in  all  his  subsequent  adventures  in  the  Nile 
region,  inchiding  a  portion  of  Abyssinia. 
Of  the  first  expedition  he  subsequently  w^rote 
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an  account,  under  the  title  of  The  Nile  Tribu- 
taries of  Abyssinia.  In  1863,  he  encountered 
Speke  and  his  companion,  Grant,  at  Gondo- 
koro,  far  up  the  Nile.  They  had  discovered 
the  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  from  which  issued 
a  great  river,  which  they  were  convinced 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Upper  Nile ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  follow  its  course  down- 
wards, so  as  to  prove  the  fact.  Baicer  re- 
solved to  supplement  their  explorations  in 
this  hitherto  unknown  region ;  and  in  March, 
1863,  set  out  from  Gondokoro.  In  M&,rch,  1864, 
he  came  to  another  large  fresh-water  lake, 
the  existence  of  which  had  heretofore  been 
wholly  unknown,  except  from  the  vague  ac- 
counts received  by  Speke  from  the  natives. 
To  this  lake  he  gave  the  name  of  Albert  N'y- 
anza. Subsequent  explorations  showed  that 
this  lake  was.  connected  by  a  large  river  with 
Speke's  Victoria  N'yanza.  In  a  few  days 
Baker  set  out  upon  his  I'eturn  journey  by  a 
somewhat  dillerent  route ;  but  what  Avith  ill- 
ness and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, it  took  him  a  year  to  reach  Gondokoro. 
He  now  wrote  home : 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  mystery  connected 
with  the  Nile,  nor  any  necessity  for  expeditions 
on  that  head,  unless  it  be  to  explore  the  great 
lake  I  liave  discovered — the  Albert  X 'yanza.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  building  a  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  Like.  I  sliall  never  undertake  an- 
other expedition  in  Africa.  For  the  three  last 
years  I  liave  not  had  one  day  of  enjoyment;  noth- 
ing but  anxieties,  difficulties,  fatigue,  and  fever.  .  . 
J  should  not  have  been  contented  to  see  a  for- 
eigner share  the  honor  of  discovering  the  Nile 
sources  with  Speke  and  Grant:  it  happily  belongs 
to  England." 

Mr.  Baker  returned  to  England  in  1866. 
The  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  conferred 
upon  hina  its  Victoria  gold  medal ;  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Cambridge  gave  him  the  degree  of 
A.M.;  and  he  received  from  the  Queen  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  In  the  same  year  he 
put  forth,  The  Albert  N'yanza,  Great  Basin 
of  the  N'ile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile 
Sources,  in  two  large  vokimes,  which  were  at 
once  translated  into  French  and  German. 
His  first  view  of  the  lake  was  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  range  of  cliffs. 

FIRST   SIGHT   OF   THE   ALBERT   N'YANZA. 

The  glory  of  our  prize  .suddenly  burst  upon  me. 
There,  Uke  a  sea  of  quicksilver,  lay,  far  beneath, 
the  gi-and  expanse  of  the  water — a  boundless  sea- 
horizon  on  the  south  and  southwest,  glittering  in 
the  noonday  sun ;  and  on  the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty 
miles'  distance,  blue  mountains  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  about  7000  feet 
above  the  level. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that 
moment.  Here  was  the  reward  of  all  our  lalior — 
for  the  years  of  tenacity  with  which  we  liad  toiled 
through  Africa.  England  had  won  the  sources  of 
the  Nile !  ....  I  sincerely  thanked  God  for  hav- 
ing guided  and  supported  us  through  all  the  dan- 
gers to  the  good  end.  I  was  1500  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep  granite  cliff 
upon  those  welcome  waters ;  upon  that  vast  reser- 
voir which  nourished  Egypt,  and  brought  fertility 
where  all  was  wilderness;  upon  that  great  source 
so  long  hidden  from  mankind — that  source  of 
bounty  and  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings: 
-and,  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  in  nature,  I  de- 
termined to  honor  it  with  a  great  name.  As  an 
imperishable  memorial  of  one  loved  and  mourned 
by  our  gracious  Queen,  and  deplored  by  every 
Englishman,  I  called  the  great  lake  the  Albert 
N'yanza.  The  Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  arc 
the  two  sources  of  the  Nile. 

The  zig-zag  path  to  descend  to  the  lake  was  so 
steep  and  dangeroiis,  that  we  were  forced  to  leave 
our  oxen  with  a  guide,  who  was  to  take  them  to 
Magango,  and  wait  for  our  arrival.  We  com- 
menced the  descent  of  the  steep  pass  on  foot.     J 
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led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout  bamboo;  my  wife, 
in  extreme  weakness,  tottered  down  tlie  pass, 
supporting  herself  upon  my  shoulder,  aud  stop- 
ping to  rest  every  twenty  paces.  After  a  toilsome 
descent  of  about  two  hours — weak  with  years  of 
fever,  but  for  a  moment  strengthened  by  success 
— we  gained  the  level  plain  below  the  cliff.  A 
walk  of  about  a  mile  through  flat  sandy  meadows 
of  fine  turf,  interspei-sed  with  trees  and  bush, 
brought  us  to  the  water's  edge.  The  waves  were 
rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly  beach.  I  rushed  into 
the  lake,  and,  thirsty  with  heat  and  fatigue,  but 
with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I  drank  deeply  from 
the  Sources  of  the  Nile.    .  .  . 

The  beach  was  perfectly  clean  sand  upon  whicli 
the  waves  rolled  like  those  of  the  sea,  throwing 
up  weeds  precisely  as  sea-weed  may  be  seen  upon 
the  English  shore.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  look 
upon  this  vast  reservoir  of  the  mighty  Nile,  and 
to  watch  the  heavy  swell  tumljling  upon  the 
beach,  while  far  to  the  southwest  the  eye  searched 
as  vainly  for  a  bound  as  through  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  with  extreme  emotion  that  I  enjoyed  this 
glorious  scene.  My  wife,  who  had  followed  me 
so  devotedly,  stood  by  my  side,  pale  and  ex- 
liausted — a  wreck  upon  the  shores  of  the  great 
Albert  Lake  that  we  had  so  long  striven  to  reach. 
No  European  foot  had  ever  trod  upon  its  sand, 
nor  had  the  eyes  of  a  white  man  scanned  its  vast 
expanse  of  water.  We  were  the  first.  And  this 
was  the  key  to  the  great  secret  that  even  Julius 
Caisar  yearned  to  unravel,  but  in  vain.  Here 
was  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile,  that  received 
every  drop  of  water,  even  from  the  passing 
shower  to  the  roaring  mountain  torrent  that 
drained  from  Central  Africa  towards  the  north. 
This  was  tlie  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile! 

The  first  cou}}  d'ce'd  from  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  1500  feet  above  the  level,  had  suggested  whac 
a  closer  examination  confirmed.  The  lake  was^a 
vast  depression  far  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
bounded  to  the  west  and  the  southwest  by  great 
ranges  of  mountains  from  .5000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  its  waters.     Thus  it  was  the  one  great 
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reservoir  into  which  every tliiiif^  must  drain;  and 
from  this  vast  rotky  cistern  the  Nile  made  its 
exit — a  giant  in  its  birtli. 

Mr.  Baker,  indeed,  was  not  (as  subsequent 
explorations  have  shown),  altogether  correct 
in  his  idea  of  the  importance  of  Lake  Albert 
N'yanza  in  the  great  Nile  system.  He  says : 
"Bruce  won  the  Source  of  the  Blue  Nile; 
Speke  and  Grant  won  the  Victoria  Source  of 
the  great  White  Nile ;  and  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  succeed  in  completing  the  Nile 
Sources  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  reser- 
voir of  the  CKjuatorial  Avatcrs — the  Albert 
N'yanza,  from  which  the  river  issues  as  the 
entire  White  Nile."— The  fact  is  that  this 
Lake  Albert  N'yanza  (which  the  natives  call 
the  Luta  Nzige — a  name  which  it  may  be 
hoped  will  be  substituted  for  its  present  ab- 
surd designation,  as  also  that  the  name  of 
the  British  Queen  will  be  dropi>ed  from  the 
still  gi-eater  N'yanza)  occupies  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  mountains.  Into  the  lower, 
that  is,  the  northern  end,  falls  the  river 
(sometimes  called  the  Somerset)  issuing  from 
the  Victoria  N'yanza.  The  Albert  N'yanza  is 
simply  a  great  hctyoti  or  offset  of  this  stream, 
from  Avhich  it  derives  all  of  its  waters,  except- 
ing a  few  insignificant  moimtain  torrents. 
Still  it  is  a  very  considerable  body  of  fresh 
water,  shallow  at  margins  and  deep  in  the 
centre.  Its  length  is  about  140  miles,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  40  miles.  Its  area  is  about 
half  that  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  in  no  i>roper 
sense  a  source  of  the  Vv^hite  Nile.  That  is  in 
the  other  lake ;  or,  rather,  in  the  largest  river 
which  supplies  it. 

In  1869  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  notwithstanding 
his  expressed  resolution  to  enter  upon  no 
more  African  enterprises,  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  military  expedition  into  Central 
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Africa,  set  on  foot  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
He  had  in  the  mean  time  pubHshed  a  novel, 
Cast  up  by  the  Sea,  intended  for  boys,  and 
full  of  romantic  adventure ;  but  no  better  or 
worse  than  scores  of  like  character.  In  this 
new  enterprise  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
1500  picked  Egjqjtian  troops,  and  was  in- 
trusted for  a  period  of  four  years  with  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  power  in  the  vast  re- 
gion of  Equatorial  Africa,  with  the  lofty  title 
of  "  Governor-General  of  the  Equatorial  Nile 
Basin."  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  nominal 
suzerain  of  the  Khedive,  conferred  upon  Ba- 
ker the  dignity  of  a  Pasha,  and  the  military 
rank  of  Major-General.  The  declared  object 
of  this  expedition  was  to  subdue  this  vast 
region  and  annex  it  to  Egypt;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave-trade  there ;  and  to  open  up  to 
civilization  Kordofan,  the  Soudan,  and  all 
the  great  lake  region.  Accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  set  out  from  Cairo, 
near  the  close  of  1869.  He  returned  to  Cairo 
in  1873,  and  annoimced  the  complete  success 
of  this  expedition.  He  had  nominally  an- 
nexed a  region  having  an  area  of  more  than 
1,000,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  11,000,000:  thus  quadrupling 
the  territory  and  nearly  trebling  the  popula- 
tion subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Khedive.  How 
illusory  were  these  acquisitions  was  manifest 
within  less  than  ten  years.  In  1874  Sir  Sam- 
uel put  forth  his  Avork,  Ismailia :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade,  organized 
by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  a  work  fuU  of 
adventure. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker's  work,  Ismailia,  is  full  of 
adventurous  narrative.  He  thought,  indeed, 
that  when  he  had  fulfilled  the  woi'k  which  he 
had  taken  in  hand,  that  little  more  remained 
to  be  done.     As  far  as  political  results  are 
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concerned,  Baker's  rule  in  Central  Africa, 
followed  by  that  of  Gordon,  came  to  nothing. 
But  here  and  there  in  his  book  IsmaU'ia,  are 
clever  bits  of  description.     As  this : 

STKENGTH  OF   THE   EI,EPHANT. 

Elephants  are  generally  attracted  by  the  ripe 
lalobes,  the  fruit  of  the  heglik  {Balanites  Egypt- 
iaca).  The  trees,  if  of  medium  size,  are  fre- 
quently torn  down  for  the  sake  of  this  small  pro- 
duction, that  would  appear  too  insignificant  for 
the  notice  of  so  huge  an  animal.  1  once  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  an  eieijliant's  strengtli 
exerted  in  his  search  for  this  small  fruit.  One 
evening  I  strolled  into  the  forest,  about  half  a 
mile  from  our  vessels,  in  search  for  a  water-buck, 
in  a  small  glade,  where  I  had  shot  one  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  I  had  not  long  been  concealed, 
when  I  heard  a  peculiar  noise  in  the  thick  forest, 
that  denoted  the  approach  of  elephants.  I  and 
my  companion  at  once  retreated  to  some  rising 
ground  about  150  paces  distant,  as  our  small  rifles 
would  have  been  useless  against  such  heavy  game. 
In  a  short  time  several  elephants  appeared  from 
various  portions  of  the  covert;  and  one  of  extraor- 
dinary size  moved  slowly  toward  us,  until  he 
halted  beneath  a  tall,  spreading  heglik. 

This  tree  must  have  been  nearly  thi-ee  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was  about  thirty  feet  high  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branch.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible for  the  elephant  to  gather  the  coveted 
fruit.  To  root  up  such  a  tree  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question ;  and  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  the  power  of  any  animal  could  have  affected 
it.  The  elephant  paused  for  a  short  time,  as 
though  considering.  He  then  butted  his  forehead 
suddenly  against  the  trunk.  I  could  not  have  1)e- 
lieved  tlie  effect.  This  large  tree,  which  was 
c(pial  in  appearance  to  the  average  size  of  park 
timber,  quivered  in  every  branch  to  such  a  degree 
that  had  a  person  taken  refuge  from  an  elephant, 
and  thought  himself  secure  on  the  top,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  hold  on.  When  the  la- 
lobes  fall,  they  must  be  picked  up  individually; 
nnd  though  the  trouble   appears  dispioportioned 
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to  the  value  of  the  fruit,  there  is  no  food  so  much 
coveted  by  elephants. — IsrnaUia,  Chap.  XIII. 

After  completing  this  adventure  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  took  up  iiis  residence  upon  his 
large  estates  in  England,  and  was  made  a 
Deputy -Lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire,  and  a 
Justice-of-the-Peace  of  Devonshire.  In  1879 
he  made  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  just  been  placed  by  the  Sultan, 
provisionally,  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Cyprus  as  I 
saw  it  in  1879.  Subsequently,  he  made  tours 
of  research  in  Syi'ia,  India,  Japan,  and 
America.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of 
learned  Societies  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  America. 

BAKER,  Wit  .T  J  AM  M.,  an  American  clergy- 
man and  novelist,  bom  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1825 ;  died  at  South  Boston,  Mass. ,  August 
20,  1883.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College, 
and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Seminai-y  there.  In  1850  he  went  to 
Texas,  where  his  father  was  residing,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  at  Galveston,  and 
subsequently  at  Austin.  He  was  in  the  South 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  year  which  preceded  it.  In  1865  he 
came  to  the  North,  and  became  pastor  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  subsequently  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  and  in  1874  at  South  Boston.  His 
literary  career  began  propei'ly  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  North ;  although  one  of  his  most 
important  works,  Iiiside :  a  Chronicle  of  Se- 
cession, was  written  during  his  residence  in 
Texas.  His  first  published  work  was  The 
New  Timothy,  which  portrays  the  experiences 
of  a  student  of  theology  and  young  clergy- 
man. His  last  work,  completed  just  before 
his  death.  The  Ten  Theophanies  ;  or  the  Man- 
ifestations of  Christ  before  his  Birth  at  Beth- 
lehem, is  in  some  sort  a  record  of  the  writer's 
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own  religious  experiences  and  struggles. 
Apart  from  these,  his  writings  consist  of  pict- 
lu-es  of  Southern  life,  mainly  during  the  era 
of  Secession.  They  include  Carter  Quarter- 
man;  His  Majesty  Myself;  Tlie  Virginians  in 
Texas;  Colonel  Bumvoddie,  Millionaire 
(published  anonymously);  and  Biside :  a 
Chronicle  of  Secession. 

If  one  chances  to  turn  up  the  copy  of  an 
early  edition  of  Inside,  he  will  find  that  the 
name  of  the  author  is  set  down  as  '^  George 
F.  Harrington ; "  and  there  is  a  little  preface 
— "  Not  a  preface  for  preface's  sake,  but  as 
few  words  as  possible  by  way  of  explanation." 

INTROnUCTIOK  TO   "  rKTSinE." 

Tliis  boolc  was  written  in  one  of  the  centres  of 
Secession.  Begun  at  the  outset,  it  grew  with  tlie 
gruvvtli  thereof,  and  closed  with  its  ending. 
Owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  the  wi-iter,  never 
out  of  the  pale  of  Secession  during  its  continuance, 
had  as  full  time  and  opportunity  for  as  careful  a 
study  of  the  period  as  he  could  wish.  If  he  lias 
cast  the  result  in  the  form  of  a  Jiction,  his  woi-k  is 
none  the  less  as  essentially  true  as  the  dryest  his- 
tory ever  penned.  And  it  is  as  tine,  in  most  i-e- 
sjDecLs,  for  one  region  of  the  South  as  for  any 
other:  the  Secessionists,  as  a  class  and  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  the  Union  men,  a.s  a  class  in  all  its 
vai'ieties,  being  in  every  village  throughout  the 
South  very  much  the  same  as  in  Somcrvillc.  .  .  . 
Born  at,  and  having  spent  almost  his  entire  life  in, 
the  South,  the  writer's  fii-st  affections  are  witli 
and  for  the  South.  At  the  very  same  time  he  en- 
tertains a  love  yet  larger  and  stronger  for  the  na- 
tion of  which  the  South  is  but  a  part  and  is 
powerless  to  refuse  conviction,  both  of  lieatl  antl 
heart  to  the  truth  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
part  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  The  very  manuscript  from 
which  these  lines  are  printed  could  tell  a  tale  of 
its  own,  apart  from  that  which  it  nairates.  Wbilo 
writing  it,  the  author  was  perfectly  aware  that  liis 
life  would  have  paid  the  foi-feit  had  a  written  page 
been  discovered.     On  more  than  one  Sunday  tlie 
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wife  of  the  writer  has  borne  the  manuscript  to 
church,  concealed  about  her  person,  in  terror  of 
leaving  it,  like  powder  exposed  to  chance  sparks, 
at  home.  On  two  occasions  the  writer  was  obliged 
to  bury  his  manuscript  in  the  ground,  thereby 
damaging  it  seriously.  To  that  the  printer  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  set  up  these  pages  will  tear- 
fully depone. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   "  SOMERVILLE   STAR." 

Imagine  a  two-story  frame  house  not  very  far 
from  the  post-office.  True  the  huge  sign-board  on 
which  is  written  Somermlle  Star  is  blown  down; 
but  then  the  largest  half  of  what  remains  has  been 
stood  up  against  the  side  of  the  house,  on  an  end, 
and  can  easily  be  deciphered  by  those  who  already 
know  what  is  inscribed  thereon.  All  the  printing 
is  done  up  stairs.  The  editor's  room  you  enter 
from  the  street,  on  the  first  floor.  Nor  need  you 
knock.  The  door  is  never  locked,  and  all  you 
liave  to  do  is  to  push  it  open,  if  it  should  be  shut, 
and  walk  in.  You  have  only  to  introduce  youi*- 
self,  and  you  will  be  waved  by  the  editor  to  a  seat, 
and  to  the  last  paper. 

An  undersized  man  is  Mr.  Lamum,  the  Editor. 
He  may  be  thirty,  and  he  may  be  fifty  years  old : 
you  can  foim  no  conclusion  on  the  matter  merely 
by  looking  at  him.  Excessively  lean;  very  much 
stooped  in  the  shoulders;  face  very  pale,  and 
never  changing  color  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances; nose  long  and  sharp;  thin  black  hair;  of 
a  swift  gait  in  walking;  prompt  and  sharp  speech; 
very  shabby  in  clothing:  that  is  the  man.  Al- 
though continually  associated  with  people  that  do, 
Lamum  never  smokes,  never  drinks,  never  plays  a 
game — at  least  at  cards.  You  never  catch  him  in 
a  billiard-room  or  doggery,  unless  it  is  in  search 
of  some  politician  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
Lamum  lurely  enters  a  church;  never,  in  fact, 
save  for  some  political  reason,  such  as  to  hear  a 
political  prayer  or  sermon.  Yet  Lamum  swears 
only  when  greatly  provoked.  No  one  has  ever 
breathed  a  syllable  against  him  as  a  husband.  In 
regard  to  his  various  pecuniary  transactions,  his 
enemies  violently  assail  him;  but  then  his  friends 
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as  vehemently  defend  him.  As  these  transactions 
are  enwound  in  lawsuits  without  number,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  upon  them  in  advance  of  a 

One  word  expresses  Lamum  from  his  earliest 
manhood  upward:  heart  and  soul,  body,  mind 
and  spirit,  conversation  and  conduct — in  every  re- 
spect from  head  to  foot  he  is  a  politician.  Above 
politics,  beneath  politics,  besides  politics,  he  has 
not  a  thought  or  an  emotion.  All  his  reading  is 
political  papers;  he  holds  no  conversation,  when 
he  can  help  it,  except  upon  political  toj^ics.  He 
knows  no  ties  to  any  living  creature  except  politi- 
cal ties.  As  to  his  wife,  he  sees  her  only  across 
the  table  at  meals,  or,  perchance,  asleep  in  bed 
when  he  comes  in  late  at  night.  There  is  noljody 
in  the  world  (perhaps  his  wife  excepted;  he  has 
no  children,  he  has  no  time  for  such  nonsense), 
who  loves  this  pale,  cold,  eager  man. 

There  are  many  who  fear  him  throughout  the 
State;  but  oh,  how  u)ianimously  throughout  the 
State  which  he  rules  with  his  pen,  is  he  liateds! 
Robespierre — yes,  there  must  be  a  resemblance 
between  the  very  appearance  of  the  two  men. 
Like  Robespierre  he  loves  politics  not  for  the 
office  or  profit  it  brings  him  so  much  as  for  the 
dry  sake  of  politics  itself;  something  like  the  in- 
tense fondness — not  so  mucli  of  a  gambler  for  his 
cards,  as  of  a  chess-player  for  his  mystic  game. 
He  has  a  cold  yet  infinite  zest  in  the  intrigue,  the 
twisting  of  facts,  the  magnifying  of  useful  noth- 
ings, the  diminishing  of  disagreeable  somethings; 
the  downright  lying,  the  flattering,  the  bullying, 
the  rewarding,  the  punishing — the  wielding  of 
power,  that  is  it!  Robespierre  had  his  guillotine, 
had  he  ?  Every  Saturday's  Star  falls  like  an  axe 
across  some  man's  name,  if  not  his  neck.  Let  it 
suffice  to  be  said  that  Lamum  was,  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive and  intense  sense  possible,  a  politician;  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  stump-speaker.  He  had  a  tliin, 
feeble  voice ;  he  could  not  make  speeches — never 
tried.  But  his  pen !  Ah,  how  powerfully  lie  spoke 
through  that!  And  how  he  ruled  with  it  hundreds 
in  evei-y  county  in  the  State  who  did  mount  the 
stump ! 
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On  this  morning  Lamum  and  Dr.  Peel  are  iu 
the  editorial  sanctum.  A  telegraphic  despatch 
has  just  been  received  announcing  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson,  the  surrender  of  Nashville,  and 
Johnston's  retreat  into  Alabama. 

"  1  say,  Lamum — between  us,  you  know — what 
do  you  think  of  this  news  ?"  It  is  Dr.  Peel  who 
speaks.  He  has  read  the  bit  of  brown  paper  upon 
which  the  despatch  is  printed  some  six  times 
over;  and  holds  it  to  read  several  times  over  yet, 
before  he  has  done. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  one  half  "is  false,  and  tlie 
otlrer  half  is  exaggeration,"  replied  Lamum, 
busily  writing. 

"Look  here.  General,"  says  his  companion, 
again.  "  You  are  going  to  print  this  ridiculous 
despatch,  are  you  ?  I  say,  you  will  fix  it  up  in 
your  paper?  You  know,  b.etween  us,  it  wont  do 
exactly." 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,"  still  writing  rapidly.  He 
soon  finished  his  writing,  and  said,  "See  if  tliis 
will  do?"  and  he  proceeded  to  read; 

"TiiK  News  of  Tuesday  Night.— Tliank 
heaven!  we  know  our  readers  well  enougli  to 
know  the  manner  in  which  tliey  received  tlie  news 
of  Tuesday  night,  of  which  much,  and  vastly  too 
much,  has  been  said.  In  the  first  place,  we  take 
for  certain  that  a  large  part,  if  not  every  syllable 
of  the  news  is  utterly  false.  Months  ago  the 
North  was  taught  and  the  entire  world  was 
taught — for  time  and  for  all  eternity — a  fact 
which  we  of  the  South  have  always  known  as 
well  as  we  know  our  alphabet — that  Northern 
soldiers  fly  like  sheep  at  the  very  appearance  of 
our  brave  boys.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  has  been  other  than  the  case  at  Fort  Donel- 
son ?  Did  not  the  last  despatch  distinctly  declare 
the  utter  rout  of  the  Federal  forces  assaulthig 
that  fort?  But  yesterday  we  were  rejoicing  in 
what  we  expected  as  a  matter  of  course:  shall  we 
pay  the  least  attention  to-day  to  the  preposterous 
lies  which  have  come  to  our  ears  ?  We  feel  confi- 
dent our  intelligent  readers  will  ti-eat  such  trasli 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 

"  Even    suppose   the    Federals   have   met   with 
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some  slight  success  in  Tennessee,  it  is  but  for  a 
moment.  At  tlie  news  all  the  South  will  pour 
forth  its  legions  by  millions  ;  and  in  less  than  one 
month  from  this  day  not  only  will  the  Federal 
armies  be  driven  back,  but  our  invincible  hosts 
will  be  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago!  Looking  at  the  news  as  we  will,  in  any 
case  we  find  in  it  ground  only  for  rejoicing. 
IJoubtless  before  this  our  government  has  been 
recognized  by  every  nation  in  Euroj^e,  hailing 
with  enthusiastic  welcome  its  advent  among  tlie 
noblest  nations  of  the  earth.  The  ]S^orth,  already 
execrated  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  cannot  en- 
dure two  months  longer  its  enormous  expenses. 
For  what  we  know,  our  independence  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  North,  even  while  we  write 
tliese  lines.  This  we  will  say:  ever  since  the  ed- 
itor of  this  sheet  could  pen  a  line  has  he  striven 
night  and  day  to  bring  about  disunion.  From  his 
very  cradle  was  it  the  warmest  aspiration  of  his 
soul;  its  consummation  is  the  proudest  rejoicing 
of  his  life.  Of  tlie  establishment  of  this  nation, 
and  that  it  will,  from  its  very  establishment,  rank 
second  to  none  else  on  the  globe,  we  are  as  certain 
as  of  our  very  existence!" 

"  Good  as  wheat!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Peel,  as  the 
Editor  laid  down  his  blotted  sheet  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  one  article! "  replied  the  Edi- 
tor. "  I  will  have  a  dozen  like  it,  longer  or 
shorter,  in  the  next  number." 

"It's  good,  very  good,"  said  his  companion; 
"  yet  it  seems  to  me  you  do  not  pepper  it  strong 
enough.  Why  don't  you  print  as  I  talk,  as  you 
talk  ?  Pitch  in,  you  know ;  lay  it  on  scalding  hot. 
You  don't  let  on  your  steam,  somehow." 

"  If  I  did,  I  would  simply  burst  the  boiler,"  re- 
plied Lamum.  "  That  is  the  blunder  other  editors 
and  all  stump-speakers  are  eternally  falling  into. 
They  go  it  with  too  much  rush — overdo  the  thing. 
It  is  in  politics  as  it  is  in  a  battle — the  head-over- 
lieels  people  always  get  the  whipping;  it  is  the 
cool,  deliberate  ones  that  gain  the  victory.  1 
show  myself  positive  and  absolutely  certain;  but 
no  fuss,  no  fury.  Strike  the  wedge  too  hard,  and 
it  bounces  out,  you  know." — Inside,  Chap.  I. 
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BROTHER  barker's   SERMON. 

"  You  observe  my  condition,  friends,"  said  Mr. 
Barker,  after  he  had  discoursed  for  an  hour  or 
more.  "  My  bleeding  lungs  will  not  permit — I 
must  close.  Only  I  iiud  on  the  desk  a  note  mak- 
ing request  that  I  will  explain  a  little  Scripture 
before  we  part.     With  pleasure  will  I  do  so." 

And  that  thin  sallow-faced  fellow-creature — 
his  lank  hair  combed  back  off  his  forehead  and 
tucked  behind  his  ears — the  centre  and  soul  for 
near  two  hours  of  that  crowded  church — enjoys,  as 
he  leans  forward  over  his  cushion,  note  in  hand, 
a  degree  of  self-satisfaction  intense  beyond  the 
ordinary  allotment  of  the  rest  of  us. 

"  I  find  here,"  he  says,  "some  questions  to  an- 
swer. I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  them.  I 
trust  that  my  general  knowledge  of  this  blessed 
Book  is  sufficient.  '  Ftrnt :  What  does  prophecy 
mean  by  the  Stars  of  Heaven? '  An  easy  question 
to  answer,"  with  asinile;  "as  I  have  often  told 
you,  by  the  Stars  of  Heaven  is  meant,  in  prophecy. 
Governments,  particularly  the  States  which  once 
composed  this  Union. — 

"'  Second:  Has  prophecy  a  meaning  when  it 
speaks  of  a  Third  Part  of  the  Stars  of  Heaven  ? ' 
Whoever  wrote  this  note  could  hardly  have  attend- 
ed the  preaching  of  your  most  humble.  I've  ex- 
plained it  often  in  the  Sunday-School.  The  small- 
est child  there  could  tell  you  the  reference  is  to 
our  Confederate  States:  thirty-three  States  at  the 
time  of  Secession;  eleven  seceded  States.  Yes,  if 
there  be,  as  I've  often  explained,  anything  cer- 
tain— positively  certain — in  Scripture,"  says  the 
preacher,  slowly,  "  it  is  that  by  a  Third  Part  of  the 
Stars  of  Heaven  is  meant  these  Confederate  States 
of  America. — Very  good. 

"  '  Third  :  When  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Great 
Red  Dragon,  what  is  meant?'  Really,  friends," 
says  Brother  Baiker,  smiling,  "  these  questions 
are  too  simple;  I'm  wasting  your  time.  By  the 
Dragon  is  meant,  of  course,  the  Devil,  the  Adver- 
sary, Satan.  He  is  called  great  because  of  his  ter- 
rible power  over  men.  He  is  called  red — the  great 
red  Dragon — to  show  how  he  burns,  like  fire,  with 
fury;  and  because  he  accompli.shes  his  dreadful 
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l)urposes  against   meu  very  often  by  bloodshed 
and  wai'. 

'"A  last  qucfition:  Please  say,  then,  what  is 
meant  by  Eevelation,  twelfth  chapter,  third  and 
fourth  verses  ?  '—Eevelation,  twelfth,  third- 
twelfth,  third."  Brother  Barker  has  his  long 
forefinger  on  the  place  in  an  instant,  and  reads 
without  a  pause:  "  '  And  there  appeared  another 
wonder  in  heaven;  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven 
crowns  upon  his,heads.'  All  this  is  emblematic," 
the  preacher  pauses  here  to  say,  "  of  the  devil's 
terrible  power  over  men;  but  let  us  go  on:  'And 
his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth '  " 

Total  silence  in  the  vast  audience.  Then  a  per- 
fectly distinct  "  By  George !  "  from  the  direction 
in  which  Bob  Withers  is  seated,  with  a  titterin-,^ 
among  the  younger  portion,  first  at  Brother  Bar- 
ker's aspect  of  sudden  and  total  discomfiture; 
swelling,  as  the  meaning  of  this  most  unexpected 
Scripture  breaks  upon  them,  according  to  the  ex- 
planation yet  ringing  in  their  ears.  The  whole 
congregation  at  last  catch  the  joke,  and  join  in. 
The  thing  comes  upon  it  so  suddenly;  the  reaction 
of  feeUng  also;  the  sympathy  of  a  crowd  of  laugli- 
ers  likewise.  Brother  Barker  has  closed  the 
Bible,  very  sallow  indeed,  and  leans  himself  over 
the  desk  with  deprecating  hand  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  can  make  himself  heard. 

"Brethren,"  he  begins,  at  last,  in  his  most  de- 
precating tones,  "an  enemy  hath  done—"  But 
the  congregation  has  at  this  instant  a  fresh  sense 
of  the  joke,  and  go  off  in  another  peal  of  laughter 
—as  audiences  sometimes  will — as  much  at 
Brother  Barker  himself,  the  victim,  as  at  the  sud- 
den Scripture.  "  An  enemy,  an  enemy,  hath 
done  this,"  he  says  at  last.  "  Once  before,  in  my 
humble  labors  in  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  the 
God  of  the  South,  an  enemy  attempted  to  wrest 
Scripture  at  church  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 
I  foresaw  then,  and  told  friends,  he  wrested 
Scripture  to  his  own  destruction.  You  have  ;ili 
heard  the  fate— the  just  fate— of  the  traitor  who 
did  it:  the  doulde  vengeance  of  God  on  him  as  a 
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traitor  both  to  his  country  and  to  his  Bible.  Like 
LTzzah,  he  laid  his  hand  on  tlie  Ark  of  the  Lord; 
and,  like  Uzzah.  lie  perished  for  his  sin." 

But  there  is  lau<i:hter  breakin.rij  forth  yet,  here 
and  there,  among  the  most  thoughtless.  Brother 
Barker  grows  more  livid,  his  hair  seems  blacker, 
his  eyes  like  those  of  a  serpent,  his  head  projected 
nearer  his  audience,  his  long  arm  shaking  a  pi"o- 
phetic  finger  at  them. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  fate  of  that  miserable 
man's  body,"  he  adds;  "  but  what  of  his  immor- 
tal soul  gone  to  the  judgment  ?  I  tell  you,  friends, 
disloyalty  to  the  Confederacy  is  a  sin  against  God 
— a  great  sin.  He  will  damn  a  man  for  that  as 
well  as  for  any  other  sin.  '  The  Powers  that  be 
are  <n-dained  of  God;'  and  it  goes  right  on  to 
add,  '  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  Power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  re- 
sist shall  receive  to  themselves — Damnation!  ^  " 
But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  force  and  zest 
with  Avhich  the  word  passes  the  speaker's  lips. 

"As  to  the  person  who  wrote  this" — the 
preacher  holds  out  the  offensive  missive  at  arm's 
length — "  let  him  look  out  for  himself.  He  may  be 
here  this  instant.  I  tell  you.  Sir,  wlioever  you  are, 
we  have  your  hand  write.  You  cannot  escape. 
Has  it  come  to  this?"  wails  Brother  Barker. 
"Is  it  possible  there  can  exist  among  us  men  so 
desperate !  Men  who  can  yet  cling  to  our  vile  foe 
— cling  to  it  in  the  very  hour  that  Heaven  has 
linally  crushed  it  beneath  its  awful  wrath!  From 
whom,"  continues  the  .speaker,  after  a  pause,  and 
with  a  lower  leaning  of  his  body  to  his  audience, 
as  he  asks  the  ciuestion,  in  confidence,  of  them, 
"  did  the  writer  of  this  get  his  Bible  passages  ? 
The  Concordance  by  which  this  note  was  got  up 
belongs'' — shaking  the  paper  almost  to  pieces  in 
his  extended  hand — "to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
now  living,  at  this  moment  preaching — preaching 
without  one  word  of  prayer  for  the  Confederacy 
— in  Somerville!"  And  the  speaker's  silence  is 
more  eloquent  of  meaning  than  any  words  could 
be.  Not  a  grown  person  but  says  to  himself, 
"Parson  Ai'thur." 

"  I  will  say  this  much  more  " — the  preacher  has 
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worked  himself  by  this  time  into  a  frenzy,  the 
projection  of  his  lean  body,  long  arms,  small  head 
over  the  desk,  with  the  hiss  of  his  words  resem- 
bling him,  when  seen  in  profile,  to  an  enraged  ser- 
pent—" this  moment  our  brave  boys— your  own 
husbands,  brothers,  sons,  lovers,  friends— are  far 
away  from  here,  enduring  hunger,  cold,  intense 
toil  for  their  country;  lying  in  their  heart's  gore, 
being  this  very  instant  butchered  by  a  fiendish 
foe;  pouring  out  from  every  vein  their  rich,  warm 
Southern  blood !  Ami  for  what  ?  Doing  the  Al- 
mighty's work  on  their  and  His  hellish  foes.  Yes, 
pursuing  and  slaughtering,  and  burning  the 
Louisvilles  and  Cincinnatis  and  Washingtons  of 
your  defeated  tyrants,  as  those  other  slave-hold- 
ers, and  peculiar  people  of  God,  did  the  Canaan- 
itesl  Our  dear  boys  are  this  moment  slaying  such 
of  our  cruel  foes  as  come  in  their  reach ;  and  here 
are  ioe  at  home — the  same  foes  right  among  us; 
people  sitting  deliberately,  insultingly  down  to 
write  such  a  paper  as  this  " — a  deadly  shake  to  it 
— "  while  we  are  exulting  in  our  great  victories. 
Men  right  at  our  firesides!  Adders  doubting 
the  news  on  the  very  hearthstones  which  warm 
them.  I  tell  you  what,  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens"— and  the  preacher,  lower  down  over  his 
desk,  two-thirds  of  his  body  towards  his  breath- 
less congregation,  suits  eyes  and  lips,  long  arms 
and  convulsive  hands,  face  livid,  and  teeth  set,  to 
the  words — "you  should  this  hour  seize  the 
wretches  and  crush  them,  like  vipers,  under  youi- 
feet!" 

And  the  stamp  with  which  he  dashes  his  hee': 
upon  their  shattered  heads  thrills  every  heart. 
But  not  without  the  conscious  uprising  in  his 
own  bosom,  aye,  and  in  the  bosom  of  every  Chris- 
tian man  there,  of  a  something  adverse  to  all 
this:  not  without  that — no,  not  Avithout  that. 
Only  human  nature — and  that  nature  yours,  dear 
reader,  as  well  as  his.  Our  common  nature,  iu 
this  instance  dizzied  in  and  by  the  raging  of  such 
a  whirlwind  as  never  befalls  twice  in  a  century. 
Let  Him  decide  the  degree  of  guilt  who  only 
can. — Reaction,  however,  being  thus  established. 
Brother  Barker  draws  himself  back  into  the  pul- 
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pit,   and    takes    up    his    well-worn    Hymn-Book. 
"  Sixty-eighth  Psalm,  first  j^art,  long  measure: 

"  '  Let  God  arise  in  all  his  might, 
And  put  the  troops  of  hell  to  flight.' 

Brethren,  please  sing." — Inside,  Chap.  XVII. 

COLONEL    CHARLES   DUNWODHIE. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  a  Colonel. 
That  was  in  the  days — it  now  seems  ages  ago — 
before  the  war  between  the  South  and  the  North. 
In  those  Arcadian  times  he  was  simply  a  tall  and 
talented  young  lawyer,  who  was  known  to  write 
for  the  papers.  Everybody  said  that  it  was  his 
poetry  rather  than  his  eloquence  at  the  bar, 
which  W(m  him  his  wife.  There  was  a  gi-eat  talk 
about  it  at  the  time,  because  the  lady — Miss  Eliza 
Allen,  the  only  daughter  of  General  Allen — was 
acknowledged  to  be  not  the  most  beautiful  so 
much  as  the  nicest  and  best  young  lady  in  all 
Clair  County.  He  began  his  conflict  with  the 
world  immediately  on  leaving  college — at  which 
he  had  taken  the  highest  honor  of  his  class — by 
lighting  a  duel;  firing  into  the  air  himself  but  be- 
ing badly  "winged."  On  pretty  much  the  same 
impulsive  principle,  he  had  galloped  out,  during 
his  courtship,  twenty  miles  after  supjier  to  leave 
a  bouquet  upon  the  front  porch  of  the  lady's  resi- 
dence, informing  her  of  his  success  in  his  first 
case  at  the  bar  that  day;  riding  back  in  time  for 
breakfast.  The  road  through  the  post-oaks  there 
and  back  was  bad,  and  the  night  was  stormy;  but 
lie  went  as  upon  wings — one  of  which  was  love 
and  the  other  ambition — and  little  he  cared. 
True,  his  horse  was  neither  Hiiipogriff  nor  Pega- 
sus, and  therefore  was  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar 
half  an  hour  after  he  entered  his  stable;  but  his 
rider  was  never  (juite  as  alive  before  in  his  life. 

Having  married  his  only  daughter  to  his  satis- 
faction, the  General  died,  leaving  his  plantation 
and  a  few  dozen  negroes  to  his  two  children,  Eliza 
and  her  idle  brother,  Alexander.  Then  came  Se- 
cessi(m.  The  young  husband  did  not  believe  in 
such  a  remedy  for  acknowledged  wrongs  at  all. 
He  made  powerful  speechts  against  it:  one  in  the 
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brick  Court-House  in  Clairsville,  wlici'c  lie  lived, 
wherein  he  reached  a  pitch  of  eloquence  which 
inspired  him  with  the  first  hope  he  ever  had  that 
he  really  possessed  genius.  As  to  poetry,  you 
cannot  open  any  decent  collection  of  the  best 
authors  which  does  not  have  at  least  one  or  two 
of  his  most  stirring  lyrics  written  at  that  date — 
he  had  so  put  his  very  soul  into  them. 

But  they  did  not  i)revent  the  war.  With  many 
others,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf,  he  had 
•abhored  the  impending  epidemic  of  civil  strife, 
yet  when  it  came — with  all  others  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  St.  Lawrence— he  also  took  the  terrible 
fever.  Precisely  two  months  after  his  great 
speech,  he  made,  and  in  the  same  Court-House, 
another  speech,  the  reverse  of  the  former,  and  far 
more  vehement;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  a  com- 
pany was  raised,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
elected  captain.  He  had  been  a  Whig  of  the 
school  of  Henry  Clay — of  Washington,  rather. 
During  the  war  he  carefully  enahrouded  himself 
in  the  smoke,  and  deafened  himself  with  the 
cannon  to  everything  like  delibei'atc  thought  t)r 
theory,  making  fighting  the  exclusive  business  of 
his  head  as  well  as  of  his  hands.  The  end  of  tlie 
war  saw  him  back  again  in  Clairsville.  He  was  a 
Colonel  indeed,  but  of  a  regiment  which  he  had 
so  led  that,  with  some  scars  to  himself,  he  was 
almost  the  sole  survivor. 

The  instant  he  was  his  own  man  again  by  the 
arrival  of  peace,  as  he  had  leajied  into  the  war 
from  a  point  dozens  of  years  previous  to  it,  so  he 
forsook,  as  in  an  instant,  his  temporary  sojourn  in 
the  strife  of  the  tijue,  and  all  that  was  to  follow 
immediately  upon  it,  and  passed  into  the  days 
that  were  to  be,  say  twenty  years  after.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  however,  he  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  his  family — the  more  especially  as  it  was  about 
all  that  was  left  to  him.  His  slaves  had  vanished 
like  a  fiock  of  blackbirds.  To  save  his  life  he 
could  not  have  got  five  dollars  an  acre  for  his 
lands.  His  wife  had  a  genius  for  economy  more 
wonderful  in  results  than  even  his  for  poetry; 
and  Horace,  their  oldest  child,  had  been  of  the 
areatest   help  to  her.     Xniie  the  less  it  did  seem 
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as  if  the  Colonel  and  his  houseliold  had  reached 
the  utmost  edge  and  end  of  the  world.  It  did  not 
matter  much  that  the  Federals  had  burned  his 
law-office  and  every  law-book  he  had,  during  a 
raid  into  Clair  County;  but  the  whole  State  was 
too  poor,  as  well  as  too  sick  unto  death  of  strife 
for  awhile,  for  any  one  to  go  to  law  with  anybody 
as  to  anything  whatever. 

His  wife  had  been,  so  to  speak,  the  good  sense 
of  her  father,  General  Allen,  and  she  suggested 
that  the  Cojonel  should  start  a  paper.  He  did  so, 
and  named  it  the  County  Clair  Chronicle.  By  " 
sheer  force  of  vigorous  writing  he  made  it  the 
ablest  journal  in  the  State.  This  led  him  into 
active  politics;  only  for  a  brief  and  bitter  time, 
however.  Upon  the  whole,  he  preferred  camp- 
life  at  its  worst  and  guerilla-fighting  at  its  dead- 
liest, to  the  sort  of  things  he  found  at  the  capital 
of  the  State.  He  published  meanwhile  a  valuable 
l)ook  or  two  upon  the  resources  of  tJie  State,  which 
had  quite  a  large  circulation,  and  entered  again, 
in  addition  to  editing  his  paper,  upon  the  practice 
of  the  law,  as  people  became  rested  enough  from 
war  to  quarrel  once  more  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  which  they  never  grow  weary. 
But  all  his  life  Colonel  Charles  Dunwoddie  had 
-  one  serious  trouble.  His  social  standing  was  of 
the  highest;  there  being,  as  tlie  world  knows,  no 
better  blood  in  tlie  South  than  that  of  the  Dnn- 
woddies.  Nor  was  his  affliction  in  bodily  healtli; 
his  being  the  wiry  vigor  which  belongs  to  men  of 
dark  complexion  and  spare  build.  jSTo  man  could 
desire  a  better  wife,  girls  nicer  than  his  Alice  and 
May,  or  four  finer  boys  than  Horace  and  George, 
Harry  and  little  Charlie.  Colonel  Dunwoddie; 
was  a  person  of  commanding  presence  and  ardent 
temperament;  and  his  trouble  did  not  lie  in  any 
physical  defect.  By  reason  of  the  restless  energy, 
as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  man,  no  one  was,  in 
certain  senses,  quite  as  well  known  as  he,  in  his 
own  State  especially,  and  throughout  the  South. 
Not  that  he  was  ever  thought  of  as  a  possible 
Governor  or  member  of  Congress.  In  addition  to 
his  well-known  detestation  of  the  politics  of  the 
day,  he  was  considered  as  altogether  too  conserv-. 
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ative  as  Avell  as  independent.  At  the  bar  he  was 
successful  by  reason  of  his  personal  magnetism 
with  the  jury,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  his  repu- 
tation for  integrity,  and  an  almost  quixotical 
sense  of  honor.  No  one  in  the  South  stood  higher 
as  orator  and  editor;  and  no  name  even  competed 
with  that  of  Colonel  Charles  Dunwoddie  as  autlior 
and  poet.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  considered  as 
a  somewhat  impracticable  gentleman,  whose  tnlent, 
however,  amounted  to  genius.  Even  his  bitterest 
enemies  were  proud  of  him. 

Tlie  supreme  trouble  with  Colonel  Dunwod(li.e 
was  that  he  was  so  poor— so  "dead  poor,''  as  the 
current  phrase  ran  in  that  section.  It  was  very 
remarkable.  No  man  could  have  a  more  keen 
and  even  passiimate  liking  for  books,  pictures, 
foreign  travel,  liandsonie  house  and  furniture, 
the  leisurely  society  of  the  refined,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of 
wealth.  The  richest  of  men,  with  generations 
behind  him  of  the  wealthiest  of  ancestors,  could 
not  have  missed  his  money,  had  he  been  suddenly 
stripped  of  it,  more  than  did  this  gentleman  who 
had  never  really  had  any.  That  he  was  not  rich 
was,  in  his  estimation,  a  sort  of  absurd  disaster. 
Yet  he  would  always  have  been  poor  had  there 
been  no  war.  lie  was  one  of  those  talented  men, 
Avho,  however  free  from  bad  habits,  can  no  more 
make  money  than  the  untalented  rich  man  can 
make  poems.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  want 
money.  He  wanted  it  to  gratify  his  own  refined 
tastes;  wanted  it  still  more  to  enable  him  to  aid 
the  many  excellent  people  in  his  knowledge  who 
needed  instant  help,  and  needed  it  sorely;  wanted 
money,  most  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  his  family, 
which  he  loved  to  infatuation.  He  went  into  the 
making  of  money  as  impetuously  as  he  had  gone 
into  the  duel;  yet,  somehow,  all  of  his  firing  was 
into  the  air  still,  while  every  shot  in  return  hurt 
badly,  if  it  did  not  kill.  No  man  could  work 
harder;  yet,  in  some  way  the  very  intensity  of  his 
anxiety  to  be  richer  seemed  itself  to  defeat  him 
at  every  step. 

Tliat  was  his  one    trouble:    he  was  so  jioor. 
There  are  myriads  of  tlie  race  who  take  their  be- 
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ino-  poor  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  not  so  Colonel 
Dunwoddie;  lie  never  consented  to  take  to  it  for 
an  instant.  Other  people  take  poverty  as  they  do 
their  daily  air:  not  so  with  him.  Far  from  ac- 
cepting it  as  one  does  the  atmosphei'e  of  the 
world,  common  to  all,  the  Colonel  took  it  as  one 
does  the  ague.  He  had  never  been  rich — there 
was  not  the  least  probability  that  he  ever  would 
be;  none  the  less  did  his  jDoverty  strike  into  his 
blood  and  bone,  into  his  marrow  and  soul ;  it  poi- 
soned the  whole  man. 

If  ever  a  liusband  had  a  wife  who  was  the  living 
and  loving  antidote  to  tlie  miasmatic  despondency 
produced  in  him  by  being  poor,  the  Colonel  was 
that  man.  That  was  one  reason  why  he  gave  way 
to  it.  It  was  with  him  as  it  is  with  people  who 
persist  in  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  swamp, 
because  they  have  a  sovereign  cure  for  ague  in 
easy  reach  at  home,  upon  a  cupboai'd  shelf. 
What  made  it  worse  for  the  Colonel  was  that — be- 
ing orator,  poet,  author,  lawyer,  editor — he  was 
in  the  unceasing  habit  of  uttering  what  he 
thought  and  felt.  Of  course  he  never  opened  his 
lips  in  regard  to  his  private  affairs  to  any  one 
else;  but  he  certainly  did — and  that  much  the 
more — to  liis  wife.  She  was  so  silent  herself, 
as  well  as  sympathizing;  and  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  in  talking  to  her,  excited  him  to  say 
more  than  he  intended.  Her  husband  was  so 
eloquent,  as  well  as  pathetic,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible she  should  not  have  listened.  In  everything 
else  the  manliest  of  men,  Colonel  Dunwoddie  had 
poured  into  her  ears  whole  Iliads  of  woes.  That, 
liowever,  was  part  of  the  schooling  which  made 
her — having  sufficient  substance  in  herself — the 
woman  she  was,  as  will  be  abundantly  explained. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  war,  and  when  the 
Colonel  was  de-epest  down  in  one  of  his  most  try- 
ing times,  that  the  extraordinary  series  of  events 
befell,  which  is  now  to  be  told — and  told  as  sim- 
ply, as  truthfully,  and  as  briefly  as  possible. — 
Colonel  Dunwoddie,  Millionaire,  Chap.  I. 
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A   COLOKED   MEETING. 

The  building  used  for  worship  had  been  white- 
washed without  and  within.  It  was  open  to  the 
shingles  of  the  cavernous  roof  overhead,  and  was 
fitted  up  with  rude  benches.  The  house  seated 
several  hundreds,  and  was  densely  crowded.  The 
varieties  of  white  and  yellow  and  black  in  the 
faces  of  those  present,  the  many-colored  clothing, 
the  multitudes  of  fans  adding  their  hues  as  well 
as  motion  to  the  spectacle,  made  it  as  diversified 
as  could  be  wished.  Anderson  Parker  occupied 
the  pulpit  at  the  end.  One  iiatriarchal  negro, 
with  white  hair,  was  with  him  in  the  place  of 
honor;  but  there  were  quite  a  number  of  colored 
preachers  in  the  congregation  who  made  up  for 
their  exclusion  from  the  pulpit  by  singing  tliat 
much  more  vigorously.  One  voice  would  start  a 
familiar  hymn,  but  with  the  second  line  the  whole 
audience  would  join  in;  and  no  sooner  was  one 
hymn  ended  than  a  voice  in  a  different  part  of  the 
room  would  begin  another,  in  which  all  would 
follow.  The  singing  was  in  keeping  with  the 
tropical  hues  of  the  people.  The  accul-acy  of  the 
various  parts  was  beyond  that  which  comes  from 
instruction  and  practice,  because  it  was  as  much 
an  affair  of  natural  gift  as  with  the  mocking-birds; 
and  every  line  was  colored,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hearts  of  those  that  sang.  Song  after  song:  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end;  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  got  himself  out  of  the  ever- 
renewed  volume  of  melody. 

Even  Anderson  Parker,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  standing  up  in  the  pulpit,  his  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  motioning  with  the  other,  could  not 
arrest  it.  Watching  his  opportunity  at  last,  just 
before  a  chorus  came  to  an  end,  lie  began  to  pray. 
His  voice  was  so  powerful  from  the  first — al- 
though the  words  were  slow  in  coming — that  it 
gradually  bore  down  all  other  sound,  like  a  strong 
wind  against  an  in-rolling  sea: 

"Thou  knowest,  O  (iad,"  he  prayed,  "  dat 
song  is  good;  an'  thou  knowest  dat  song  is  not  al- 
ways sense.  In  dis  Book  is  Thy  voice,  an'  we  will 
shet  up  now,  "an' hear  God  speak  some."  And 
with  a  voi   :"  which  more  and  more  held  every  ear, 
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lie  proceeded  to  ask  for  such  a  presence  of  their 
Maker  as  would  keep  everybody  quiet.  The  man 
was  evidently  addressing  himself  to  One  whose 
companionship  was  closei-  to  him  than  that  of  his 
sable  congregation.  It  was  plain  that  there  was  a 
deep  and  sullen  and  defiant  insurrection  against 
their  leader  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  the  el- 
fort  of  the  one  praying  seemed  to  be  to  get  into 
yet  nearer  relations  to  God,  in  view  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  In  virtue  of  becoming  absorbed 
himself,  he  absorbed  the  rest  more  and  more  in  his 
supplication.  The  *'  Aniens  "  were  becoming  so 
frequent  that  his  voice  had  to  rise  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  as  if  from  a  reserve  capable  of  any- 
thing. Suddenly,  and  with  almost  electric  effect, 
a  woman's  shrill  scream  "Glory!  Glory!"  rang 
out  upon  the  excited  congregation;  and,  on  the 
instant,  the  preacher  had  doi^  praying,  and  was 
reading  aloud  from  the  Bible.  The  change  to  the 
level  of  a  slow  and  somewhat  monotonous  tone 
seemed  to  strike  out  all  foundation  for  any  enthu- 
siasm, and  there  was  a  general  silence. 

Throughout  the  South,  when  negroes  are  the 
hearers,  no  part  of  Scripture  is  quite  so  popular 
as  the  story  of  the  leading  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt;  and  Anderson  Parker  read  it  with  increas- 
ing fluency,  adding  now  and  then  a  word  of 
comment  to  identify  the  case  of  the  Israelites 
with  their  own.  He  secured  the  unbroken  atten- 
tion of  the  people  at  last,  with  only  an  occasional 
"Bress  de  Lord!''  and  '"Yes,  dat's  so!"  from 
some  one  here  and  there,  which  but  deepened  the 
fervor.  Carrying  them  up  to  the  moment  when, 
rescued  from  their  oppressors,  the  Hebrews  were 
standing  in  their  greatest  peril  upon  the  edge  of 
the  Bed  Sea — the  Egyptians  pressing  upon  them 
from  behind — the  preacher  read,  in  full  career: 

"'And  de  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  wherefore 
cryest  thou  unto  me?  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  dat  dey  go  forward! '  "  And  then,  shutting 
the  book,  he  said,  with  his  utmost  force:  "Go 
forward !  The  Xiord  says  it  to  ?ts— Go  forward ! 
Look  here,"  he  continued  rapidly,  and  so  as  to 
hold  their  strained  interest:  "See  how  it  is!" 
and  he  ran  a  rapid  parallel,  yet  once  more,  show- 
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ing  how  often  he  had  tliought  it  over,  between 
the  Jews  and  themselves;  depicting  every  point 
of  slavery,  plague,  unbelief,  deliverance,  with 
graphic  plainness,  up  to  the  same  point;  and  then 
rang  his  text  upon  their  ears  once  more:  "Go 
forward !  We  are  tree !  It  was  God  did  it.  But 
we  ain't  out  of  Egypt  yet.  Canaan  is  right  'for 
us ;  but  we  hain't  got  dere !  " 

"Bress  de  Lord,  we  soon  will  be  dar,"  came 
from  the  old  patriarch  in  the  pulpit,  beside  the 
speaker. 

"Yes,  Farder  Jones,"  he  continued  with  in- 
creasing force,  "dat  is  death.  But  dat  is  one 
thing;  I'm  talking  about  anudder.  You  can't 
keep  from  dyin'  when  dat  comes.  But  de  Jews 
wasn't  dyin';  dey  was  standiu'  still.  '  Go  for- 
ward I'  was  to  make  'em  go.  Go,  when  dey 
could  go,  and  didn't  want  to  go.  Some  people 
likes  to  preach  about  dyin'— Brudder  Erkle  down 
dar,  Brudder  Poskins,  Brudder  Johnson,  an'  de 
like;  Yellow  Jessamine,  he  loves  to  preach  about 
hebben.  Dat  is  dere  gift.  But  I  hain't  got  dere 
gift.  It's  livin'  I  want  to  talk  about.  Look  here! 
Most  of  us  has  got  a  good  long  time  to  live  in  dis 
world,  please  de  Lord.  Our  people  will  be  here 
bunders  and  bunders  of  years  after  we  are  gone. 
We  must  get  ahead  in  dis  world  where  we  now  is; 
must  give  our  chillern  such  a  start  dat  dey  will 
give  their  chillern  such  a  bigger  start  along  dat 
some  day  the  Red  Sea  will  be  way  behind.  And 
how?  Look  here!  I'll  tell  you  what  won't  do 
it." 

And  the  speaker  earnestly  proceeded,— as 
against  a  counter-sentiment  of  his  hearers— to 
argue  that  singing  was  good;  but  that  mere  sing- 
ing would  not  put  them  along:  " 'Member,"  he 
said,  "  what  corn  shuckin's  we  used  to  hab  ?  Pile 
of  corn  almost  as  big  as  dis  house— fifty  black 
folks  round  it.  We  nebber  sing  now  as  we  used 
to  sing  in  dose  days !  An'  how  dat  corn  would 
fly!  ebbry  ear  shucked  afore  mornin' ! — De  singin' 
was  splendid — you  could  hear  it  miles  an'  miles. 
But  it  wasn't  de  .singin'  did  it.  It  was  de 
shuckin' goin'  wid  de  singin'.  Ileh!"  And  the 
speaker  wiped  his  forehead  with  the  handkerchief 
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hanging  in  a  loop  around  his  neck,  "  Go  for- 
ward!" he  exclaimed,  "And  it  isn't  readin'  de 
blessed  Book  only." 

Here  he  urged  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible, 
in  order  to  add :  "  Is  dat  all  ?  God  talks  to  you  in 
dis  Book.  S'pose  you  hear  him,  an'  hear  him, 
an'  hear  him,  an'  keep  sayin',  'Yes,  sir,'  an'  '  Yes, 
sir,'  an'  'Yes,  sir' — what's  de  use  of  hearin'  un- 
less you  go  an'  do  it  ?  " 

Next,  he  warned  them — after  fvilly  urging  the 
duty  of  prayer — against  thinking  that  mere  pray- 
ing would  do  everything  for  them.  '  Look  dar 
at  Moses!"  he  exjilained;  "he  was  in  a  mighty 
tight  place,  sure;  an'  he  stood  dere  cryin'.  Yes, 
like  a  big  baby — bress  you — cryin'  to  de  Lord. 
Best  thing  he  could  do,  till  de  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  '  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  Speak 
unto  the  chillern  of  Israel  dat  dey  go  forward ! — 
start,  march,  get  ahead,  go  on!'  S'pose  dey  had 
just  stopped  dar,  cryin',  cryin',  cryin';  and  dat's 
jest  what  you  are  doin'."  Which  fact  the  speaker 
enforced  with  more  power  than  politeness. 

In  the  same  way  he  proceeded  to  show  that  their 
class-meetings,  and  so  forth,  did  no  good,  except 
as  they  helped  them  mutually  onwai'd.  The  man 
had  evidently  given  himself  up  to  one  idea;  and 
he  wiped  his  face  for  a  new  onset,  as  beginning 
afresh,  he  told  them  very  definitely  what  held 
them  back.  As  it  appeared  from  the  after-history 
of  the  Jews,  it  was  the  fish  of  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and 
the  garlic.     So  with  them. 

"  You  hanker  after  defish,  do  you  ?  Dere  is  no 
white  man  here!"  the  orator  continued;  "an'  do 
you  want  to  know  what  i/our  fish  is?"  There 
was  an  apprehensive  silence,  and,  leaning  over 
the  pulpit,  he  said  in  a  low  whisi)er,  heard  in  the 
farthest  corner:  "  Bretherin  and  Sisters,  your 
fish — de  miserable  cat  fish  of  Egypt — is  cldcMns  !  " 
Not  an  individual  smiled,  and  the  many  exclama- 
tions of  "Dat's  so!"  from  various  parts  of  the 
room,  seemed  to  express  the  general  assent.  It 
was  a  delicate  subject;  and  even  the  present 
speaker  but  touched  upon  it.  "And  do  yon 
know."    he    continued.    "  what    /(=<  /,s    stand    for  '•* 
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Help  you  to  'nicniher:  fisli,  F,  stands  for  Fowls; 
well,  leeks,  L,  stands  for  Laziness. 

"An'  cucumbers  ? — it's  cowciunbcrs  those  people 
meant.  What  coweumbers  stand  for  ?  it  begins 
with  a  C:  C  ? — canned  fruit,  sure's  you  live!  It's 
amazin'  to  me  you  folks  can  spend  your  money 
dat  way.  Canned  peaches,  canned  pears,  canned 
oysters:  what  yo»  got  to  do  wid  oysters?  Some 
of  you  people  buy  canned  corn,  an'  peas,  an'  sich- 
like  de  Lord  is  sendin'  you  in  your  own  gardens, 
if  you'd  wait.  An'  C  stands  for  candy,  as  if  we 
was  babies;  an'  cranberries — ain't  our  berries  good 
enough  ? 

"  The  Hebrews  longed  for  onions.  My  friends, 
dat  was  de  sort  of  tobacco  dey  used  in  Egypt — at 
least,  maybe  so.  Do  you  know  how  much  money 
you  pay  out  in  a  yea,"  for  dat  .^  "  And  the  practi- 
cal preacher  told  thejn  the  average  sum,  and  how 
far  it  would  go  towards  buying  a  home. — "  Den 
dere  is  garlic.  G  stands  for  gin,  rum,  whiskey," 
and  the  orator  made  a  brief  but  forcible  temper- 
ance address  at  this  point. 

"Dere  is  one  ni^re  thing  you  hanker  after,"  he 
continued,  "  leavin'  out  some  things  too  bad  to 
talk  about  in  dis  sacred  place.  It  is  melons.  It 
begins  with  an  M — M?  M? — It  means — what's  the 
worst  thing  yet.  All  of  you  don't  sin  in  de  way  I 
done  mentioned — maybe  one  or  two  don't — but 
you  all  do  in  dis.  M  stands  for  Much  di-ess! "  the 
speaker  said  it  in  accents  of  the  sternest  rebuke. 
"  Just  look  at  you  dis  day!  O  my  hebbenly  Mars- 
ter,  you  just  look  at  dese  poor  people ! "  And  the 
speaker,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  skies,  held  the 
gorgeously  arrayed  congregation  up,  as  upon  his 
outstretched  palms,  for  the  inspection  of  their 
Maker.  "  Just  take  one  good  look  at  dem,  O 
Lord!"  and  he  lifted  and  let  fall,  and  lifted  again, 
the  people  upon  his  muscular  arms,  under  the 
divine  scrutiny,  in  a  way  that  was  uncomfortable 
in  the  last  degree  to  his  hearers.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  change  into  almost  ferocity  of  rebuke: 
"  What  you  doin'  wid  dem  hankerchers  ?  Wipe 
off  de  sweat  ?  What  use,  dis  bright  Sabba'-day, 
you  got  for  dem  parasols  and  umborellas?  Sun 
spile  your  skin'.'     You  niis'vable  fools — I  beg  par- 
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tlou,  I  mean  duar  lncirreu  an'  sisiers — will  you 
let  ine  tci;  you  de  tiut.  One  half  of  all  de  little 
you  mike  you  put  in  your  belly;  de  odder  half  it 
goes  on  your  baek,  you  poor  sinners — an'  you 
know  it." 

But  the  man  was  sensible,  and  he  was  not  so  im- 
passioned as  not  to  feel  that  he  had  reached  the 
utmost  bounds  of  rhetoric. 

"One  las'  thing,  an'  I  is  done,"  he  added. 
"  Dere  is  one  thing  not  down  here.  De  Jews 
wasn't  tempted  to  it  in  Egypt.  Dey  went  crazy 
about  bread  an'  water  in  de  wilderness,  but  not 
about  dat.  Dem  people  made  wood  gods  to  pray 
to  in  Canaan,  but  dey  steer  clear  ob  one  thing." 
The  speaker  paused  to  wipe  his  face,  to  hold  him- 
self in  due  bounds.  "You  know  what  I  mean," 
he  said  with  deeper  feeling.  "  Bad  as  de  Jews 
were,  dey  nebbcr  go  into  politics!  Look  here!" 
And  the  mm  told  them,  as  he  had  often  done  be- 
fore, the  story  of  his  own  experiences  at  the 
Legislature,  and  since.  The  mean  white  men, 
and  tlie  ignorant  dupes  among  the  negroes;  the 
members  openly  paid  for  their  votes;  the  cham- 
])agne  and  cigars,  and  almost  everything  else, 
charged  as  stationery;  the  lying  and  perjury; — 
the  whole  miserable  story,  over  again,  of  corrup- 
tion and  gluttonous  greed. 

He  closed — as  negro  preaching  always  does — 
with  a  rapturous  description  of  heaven;  leaving 
the  people  as  tired  as  after  a  day's  work,  when 
they  stood  up  for  piayer.  This  was  put  up  by 
"  Ole  Farder  Jones,"  who  was  the  chief  authority 
in  religious  experience,  and  who  now  begged  help 
from  God  tliat  the  people  might  do  what  the 
preacher  had  tauglit.  The  utterances  of  the  patri- 
arch, trembling  at  first,  became  more  and  more 
impassioned,  and  closed  in  univeivsal  Amens.  Be- 
fore he  was  well  ended  a  clear  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building  struck  up,  all  joining  in: 

"When  Israel  was  in  Egypt  land; 
Let  my  people  go ! 
Oppressed  so  hard  dey  could  not  stand; 

Let  my  people  go! 
Go  down,  Bloses,  way  down  in  Egypt  land; 
Tell  ole  Pharaoh,  Let  my  people  go." 
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There  were  about  twenty  verses.  Middleton, 
awakened  by  tlic  singing  from  a  nap  in  his  room 
nearly  a  mile  away,  thought  tlie  hymn  wouUl 
never  end.  But  he  agreed  also  that'  he  had  never 
heard  genuine  music  before.  There  certainly 
was  the  plenty  as  well  as  the  lusciousness  of  the 
equator  in  it.  The  preacher  joined  in;  but  he 
felt  all  along  that  the  seed  he  had  tried  to  sow 
was  being  swept  away  by  the  sheer  force  of  this 
freshet  of  song.  And  so  the  services  ended  with 
the  setting  sun.  There  was  the  usual  and  univer- 
sal hand-shaking  following  upon  this;  but  very 
few  seemed  disposed  either  to  thank  him  or  to 
shake  hands  witli  him.  Alas  for  Adilison  Parker 
— he  did  not  know  it — but  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  age. — Colonel  Diuiwoddie,  Millionaire,  Chap. 
XXVII. 

This  novel  was  published  in  1878.  The  au- 
thor writing  anonj^mously,  says  in  an  intro- 
ductory note:  "The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  Colonel  Dunwoddie's  case  compel 
the  author  to  present  but  one  locality  in  the 
Southern  Sates  of  the  American  Union,  and 
to  speak  of  but  a  household  or  two  of  the 
people  there.  If  the  measure  of  success  should 
warrant,  the  writer  hopes  to  portray  more 
fully  a  region,  the  varied  intei'est  of  whose 
past  and  present  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
abundant  promise  of  its  future."  The  hope 
thus  expressed  was  never  to  be  realized. 
This,  the  best  of  his  novels,  was  to  be  the  last. 

BALE,  John,  an  Anglican  prelate,  born  in 
1-195,  died  in  1563.  He  was  educated  as  a 
Carmelite  monk;  but  afterwards  became  a 
Protestant.  To  avoid  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  went  to  Flanders, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  during  which 
he  wrote  several  books,  the  titles  of  which 
are  still  extant.  Upon  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  (1547) ,  he  was  called  back  to  England, 
and  received  a  valuable  living  in  Hampshire, 
and  was  made  TMshop  of  Ossory,  in  Ir^dand. 
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Here  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  who  were  predominant  in  Ireland ; 
and  when  Edward  VI.  died  (1553),  and  Mary 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  residence  of  Bale 
was  attacked,  and  five  of  his  servants  were 
killed.  He  himself  barely  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  fled  to  the  Continent.  Upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  (1558),  Bale  returned  to 
England,  and  was  made  a  jDrebend  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Canterbury,  where  he  died  five 
years  later.  His  principal  work,  originally 
published  in  1548,  and  written  in  Latin,  is  the 
Illustrium  Majoris  Brittania  Scriptorum  ; 
hoc  est,  Anglice,  Cambrke,  et  ScoUcb  Summa- 
rium.  It  purports  to  give  a  list  of  all  eminent 
British  writers  up  to  his  time— the  earliest  be- 
ing Japheth,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  Bale 
(published  in  1544),  is  the  Brefe  Chronycle 
concernynge  the  Examinacyon  and  Death  of 
the  Blessed  Martyr  of  Christ,  Sir  Johan  Olde- 
castle,  the  Lorde  Cobham,  who  suffered,  in 
1417,  for  supporting  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe, 
and  was  the  first  martyr  among  the  English 
nobility.  In  the  following  extract  from  this 
work  the  original  spelling  is  modernized. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  COBHAM. 

Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  arms  ))ound  behind  him,  hav- 
ino-  a  very  cheerful  countenance.  Then  was  he 
laill  upon  an  hurdle,  as  though  he  had  been  a  most 
heinous  traitor  to  the  Crown,  and  so  drawn  hito 
Saint  Giles's  Field,  where  as  they  liad  set  up  a 
new  pair  of  gallows.  As  he  was  coming  to  his 
place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the  hur- 
dle, he  fell  down  devoutly  upon  his  knees,  desir- 
ing Almighty  God  to  forgive  his  enemies.  Then 
stood  he  up  and  beheld  the  multitude,  exhorting 
them  in  most  godly  manner  to  follow  the  laws  of 
God  written  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  any  wise  to 
beware  of  such  teachers  as  they  see  contrary  to 
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Christ  in  their  conversation  anfl  living;  and  with 
many  other  s])ecial  counsels.  Then  he  was  hanged 
up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so 
consumed  alive  in  the  fire,  praising  the  name  of 
God  so  long  as  his  life  lasted.  In  the  end  he 
commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God;  and 
so  departed  hence  most  Christianly — his  body  re- 
solved into  ashes. 

BALLANTINE,  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1808.  He  was  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable reimto,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  revival  of  the  decorative  art  of  paint- 
ing upon  glass.  He  wrote  several  lyrics, 
among  which  are  The  Gaberlunzie's  Wallet, 
and  Tlie  Miller  of  Deanhangh,  which  were 
collected  into  a  volume  in  1856.  In  1871  he 
put  forth  Lilias  Lee,  a  narrative  poem  of 
some  length  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Most 
of  his  poems  are  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

ILKA    BLADE     O'    GRASS. 

Confide  ye  aye  in  Providence,  for  Providence  is 
kind. 

And  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes  wi'  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil mind. 

Though  pressed  and  hemmed  on  every  side,  liae 
faith  and  ye"  11  win  through; 

For  ilka  blade  u'  grass  keps  its  ain  draj)  o'  dew. 

Gin  reft  frae  friends  or  crossed  in  love,  as  whiles 

nae  doubt  ye've  been, 
Grief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  hearts,  or  tears  flow 

frae  your  een, 
Believe  it  for  the  best,  and  trow  there's  good  in 

store  for  you ; 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

In  lang,  lang  days  o'  Simmer,  when  tlie  clear  and 

cloudless  sky 
Refuses  ae  wee  drap  o'  rain  to  nature  parched  and 

The  genial  night,  wi"  balmy  breath,  gars  verdure 

spring  anew ; 
And  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 
11 
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Sac,  lest  'mid  fortune's  sunshine  we  should  feel 

owre  proud  and  hie, 
And  in  our  pride  forget  to  wipe  the  tear  f rae  poor- 

tith's  ee, 
Some  wee  dark  clouds  o'  sorrow  come,  we  ken  na 

whence  or  how ; 
But  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

BALZAC,  HoNOEE  d\  a  French  novelist, 
born  at  Tours  in  May,  1799,  died  in  August, 
1850.  His  father,  who  held  a  civil  office,  lost 
his  position,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
son  from  school,  and  i^laced  him  as  clerk  in 
the  office  of  a  notary.  He  began  writing 
stories  of  which  he  put  forth  some  thii-ty, 
under  various  pseudonyms,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  None  of 
these  met  with  popular  favor,  and  he  lived  in 
great  poverty.  In  1826  he  entered  into  part- 
nershiiD  with  a  printer,  named  Barbier,  and 
they  published  several  books.  This  business 
enterprise  proved  unsuccessful,  and  Balzac 
resumed  literary  labor.  His  first  successful 
novel  was  Les  Derniers  Chouans  (1829).  The 
collected  edition  of  his  works  issued  after  his 
death  comprises  45  volumes.  Among  the 
most  noted  of  his  works  are:  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
Privee ;  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Provence ;  Scenes 
de  la  Vie  Parisienne;  Physiologie  dii  Mar- 
iage ;  Le  Medecin  de  CamjMgne,  Le  Pere 
Gov  lot ;  La  Peaii  de  Chagrin,  La  Recherche 
de  VAbsohi ;  Histoire  Litellectuelle  de  Louis 
Lambert,  and  Eugene  Grandet.  In  his  Con- 
tes  Drolatiques  he  successfully  imitates  Rabe- 
lais. His  attempts  at  writing  for  the  stage 
were  total  failures.  In  point  of  inere  literary 
execution  the  best  works  of  Balzac  rank  high 
in  French  literature.  His  professed  aim  was 
to  give  a  series  of  representations  of  human 
life  in  its  manifold  phases,  including  espe- 
cially those  of  a  questionable  character. 
Very  many  of  his  novels  have  been  trans- 
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lated  into  English;  but  notwithstanding  theii' 
undoubted  abiUty,  they  find  admirers  with 
us  only  among  readers  to  whom  their  prevail- 
ing questionable  tendency  is  a  recommenda- 
tion rather  than  an  objection. 

BAMPTON  LECTUKES,  The.  The  Rev. 
John  Bampton  (born  1689,  died  1751)  left  a 
considerable  landed  estate  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  trust  for  the  endowment  of  a 
series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  annually, 
upon  certain  prescribed  subjects  pertaining 
to  dogmatic  theology.  The  general  topics 
of  these  lectures,  as  enumerated,  were  to  be : 
To  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith, 
and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics 
upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures.—The  authority  of  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  Fathers  as  to  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church.— The  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.— The 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  articles  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the 
Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds.  The  first  series 
of  these  Lectures  was  delivered  in  1780 ;  and 
with  few  exceptions  (as  in  1834,  1835  and  1841) 
there  has  been  no  break  in  the  periods  of  their 
delivery.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  "  Bampton 
Lectures  "  deserve  a  high  place  in  theological 
polemics.  Among  the  foremost  should  be 
placed  those  on  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism, by  Dr.  White  (1784);  The  Logic  of 
Theology,  by  Dr.  Tatham  (1790);  Religious 
Enthusiasm,  by  Dr.  Nott  (1802) ;  Mantsell,  in 
1812;  Reginald  Heber,  in  1815;  Whately,  in 
1822;  Milman,  in  1827;  Burton,  The  Heresies 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  (1829) ;  Soames,  on  The 
Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  (1830) ; 
and,  very  notably,  Dr.  Hampden  (subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Hereford)  On  the  Scholastie 
Philosophy  considered  in  its  Relations  to 
Christian  Theologi/  (1832).     Perhaps  the  real 
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significance  of  tlie  Bampton  Lectures  reached 
its  height  in  tliis  year  1832.  Yet  several  note- 
worthy series  of  these  lectures  have  been  since 
delivered.  Among  these  are  those  by  Mr. 
Mansel  on  The  Limits  of  Religioas  Thouglit 
(1858) ;  On  Our  Lord's  Divinity,  by  Mr.  Liddon 
(1866);  and  The  Religion  of  Christ;  its  His- 
toric and  Literary  Development  considered  as 
an  Evidence  of  its  Origin,  by  Eev.  Stanley 
Leathes  (1874).— "The  Bampton  Lectures," 
says  Mr.  Allibone,  writing  many  years  ago, 
"form  a  most  valuable  body  of  divinity. 
Complete  sets  are  very  rarely  to  be  found; 
several  volumes  being  very  scarce.  A  set 
from  1780  to  185(t  is  woi'th  about  £10  to  £45." 
BANCR(JFT,  George,  an  American  histo- 
rian, born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1800, 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1813 ;  gradu- 
ated in  1817;  and  went  to  Germany  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1822,  and  for  a  year  held  the  position  of  Tutor 
of  Greek  in  Harvard  College.  In  1823,  in  con- 
junction with  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  afterwards 
noted  for  his  connection  with  the  Astor  Li- 
braiy,  he  founded  the  "Round  Hill  School" 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  in  1824  a  translation  of 
Heeren's  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece.  He  had 
already  chosen  American  history  as  his  spe- 
cial department  of  activity ;  and  in  1834  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
United  States ;  the  successive  volumes  being 
issued  at  intervals  until  the  twelfth  volume 
vas  issued,  bringing  the  History  down  to  the 
formation  of  the  existing  government  of  the 
United  States  in  1789 — a  period  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  fixed  upon  for  the 
close  of  his  history.  In  1882  Mr.  Bancroft 
began  a  thorough  revision  of  his  History, 
which  was  canned  on  until  the  completion  of 
the  work,  which  was  concluded  in  1885.     This 
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revised  edition,  in  six  volumes,  is  of  course 
the  standard  edition,  embodying  the  matured 
convictions  of  the  author.  In  the  Preface  to 
this  edition  he  says : 

"The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Government 
marks  the  chief  division  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted btates.  The  period  which  leads  to  that  epoch 
has  within  itself  perfect  unity  and  completeness. 
The  narrative  which  has  been  carried  forward  to 
this  broad  line  of  demarcation  is  therefore  now 
laid  before  the  public  in  a  compact  form,  after  a 
revision  by  the  author,  which  must  be  his  last.  .  .  . 
In  this  last  revision,  as  in  the  first  composition,  it 
is  the  fixed  purpose  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  in 
the  relation  of  facts,  even  to  their  details  and  col- 
oring, and  to  keep  truth  clear  from  the  clouds, 
however  brilliant,  of  conjecture  and  tradition. 
No  well-founded  criticism  that  has  been  seen, 
whether  made  here  or  abroad,  with  a  good  will  or 
a  bad  one,  has  l)ecn  neglected.  ,  .  .  There  is  no 
end  to  the  difficulty  in  choosing  language  which 
will  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very 
same  thought  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
In  the  form  of  expression,  many  revisions  are 
hardly  enough  to  assure  strict  correctness  and 
propriety.  Repetitions  and  redundancies  have 
been  removed ;  greater  precisioir  has  been  sought 
for;  the  fitter  word  that  offered  itself  accepted; 
and,  without' the  surrender  of  the  right  of  History 
to  pronounce  its  opinion,  care  has  been  taken 
never  unduly  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  but  to  leave  events  as  they  sweep  onward 
to  speak  their  own  condemnation  or  praise." 

Meanwhile  during  the  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  betvv^een  the  puhhcation  of  the 
successive  vohunes  of  his  History,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft held  important  civil  and  political  posi- 
tions. In  1838  President  A^an  Buren  ap- 
pointed him  collector  at  the  port  of  Boston. 
In  1844  he  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  he 
was  not  elected,  but  he  received  a  larger  vote 
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than  had  ever  before  been  given  for  any  can- 
didate of  the  party  in  that  State.  In  18-45  Mr. 
Bancroft  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  adniini.stration  of  President  Polk.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  gave  the  order  to 
take  possession  of  Cahf ornia ;  and  while  act- 
ing 2^'>'(^  ^6"^-  ^s  Secretary  of  War,  he  issued 
the  order  in  virtue  of  which  Gen.  Taylor 
marched  his  force  into  Texas.  In  1846  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  made  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Great  Britain.  He  returned  to  x^merica  in 
1849,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
busying  himself  for  several  years  in  writing 
the  successive  volumes  of  his  History,  declin- 
ing in  the  mean  time  several  public  offices 
which  were  offered  to  him.  In  February, 
1866,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  he  delivered 
an  address  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  May,  1867,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Prussia;  in  18(58  he  was  accredited  to  the 
North  German  Confederation, —and  in  1871  to 
the  newly-formed  German  Empire,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1874,  when  he  was  re- 
called at  his  own  request. 

Besides  his  great  work.  The  History  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
contributed  numerous  essays  to  the  North 
American  He  view  and  other  periodicals.  A 
collection  of  some  of  these  Miscellanies  was 
published  m  New  York  in  1855. 

THE    SETTLEMENT   AT   PI.YJIOUTH. 

On  Monday,  the  11th  of  December  (old  style), 
1620,  on  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  explor- 
ing party  of  the  Forefathers  landed  at  Plymouth. 
That  day  Is  kept  as  the  origin  of  New  England. 
The  spot  when  examined  promised  them  a  home, 
and  on  the  15Lh  the  Mayfifmer  was  safely  moored 
in  its  harbor.  In  memory  of  the  hospitalities 
which  the  company  had  received  at  the  la.st  Eng- 
lish port  from  which  they  had  sailed,  tliis  oldest 
New  Eni'lan*!  colony  took  the  name  of  riymouth. 
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TIk;  .system  (if  tivil  <v"Vcii-iiK'nt  liad  licon  adopted 
|jy  ;i.;rct;ment;  tJic  chinch  had  bocu  organized 
beroie.  it  left  Leydeu.  As  tlie  Pilgrims  landed, 
their  institutions  were  already  perfected.  Demo- 
cratic liherty  and  independent  Christiiui  worship 
started  into  being.  On  the'uth  of  January,  i()21, 
they  began  to  build— a  dilUcult  task  for  men  of 
whom  one-half  weic  wasting  away  with  consump- 
tion and  lung-fevers.  For  the  sake  of  haste,  it 
was  agreed  that  every  man  should  build  his  own 
house;  but,  though  the  whiter  was  imwontedly 
mild,  frost  and  foul  weather  were  great  hin- 
drances; they  could  seldom  work  half  of  the  week; 
and  tenements  rose  slowly  in  the  intervals  between 
storms  of  sleet  and  snow. — lliatory,  Vol.  J.,  p-  209. 

POPUXATrOX  OF   TUE   COLONIKS   IIST   1754. 

The  thirteen  American  colonies  of  which  the 
union  was  projected,  contained,  at  that  day,  about 
1,1{5"'),0:)0  white  inhabitants,  and  263,000  negroes: 
in  all,  1,428,000  souls.  The  Board  of  Trade  reck- 
oned a  few  tliousands  more,  and  revisers  of  their 
judgment  les^;.  Of  persons  of  European  ancestry, 
perhaps  50,000  dwelt  in  New  Hampshire,  207,000 
in  Massachusetts,  35,000  in  Ilhode  Island,  and  i;;:],- 
000  in  Connecticut:  in  New  England,  therefoie, 
425,000  souls.  Of  the  Middle  Colonies,  New  York 
may  have  had  85,000;  New  Jersey,  73,000;  Penn- 
sylvania with  Delaware,  195,000;  Maryland,  104,- 
000:  in  all,  not-far  from  457,000.  In  the  Southern 
provinces,  where  the  mild  climate  invited  emi- 
grants into  the  interior,  and  where  the  crown 
lands  were  often  occupied  on  mere  warrants  of 
surveys — or  even  without  wari*ants — there  was 
room  for  glaring  mistakes  in  the  enumerations-. 
To  Virginia  may  be  assigned  168,000  white  inliali- 
itants;  to  North  Carolina,  scarcely  less  than  70,000; 
to  South  Carolina,  40,000;  to  Georgia,  not  more 
than  5000:  to  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Potomac,  283,000.  Of  persons  of  African  lineage 
the  home  was  chiefly  determined  by  climate. 
New  Hampshire,  ftla^isachusetts  and  Maine  may 
have  had  6,000  negroes;  Rhode  Island,  4,500;  Con- 
necticut, 3,500:  all  New  England,  therefore,  about 
14,000.     New  York  alone  had  not  far  from  11,000; 
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New  Jersey  about  half  that  number;  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  Delaware,  11,0UU;  Maryland,  44,000;  the 
Central  Colonies,  collectively,  71,000.  In  Virginia 
there  were  not  less  than  116,000;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, perhaps  more  thau  20,000;  in  South  Carolina, 
full  40,000;  in  Georgia,  about  2000.  So  that  the 
country  south  of  the  Potomac  may  have  had  178,- 
WO.—Uistori/,  Vol.  II.,  P-  389. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  l^UKHEC,  AND  DEATH  OF  WOLFE. 

In  the  mean  time  Wolfe  applied  himself  intently 
to  reconnoitring  the  north  shore  above  Quebec. 
Nature  had  given  him  good  eyes  as  well  as  a 
warmth  of  temper  to  follow  first  impressions.  He 
himself  discovered  the  cove  which  now  bears  his 
name,  where  the  bending  promontories  almost 
form  a  basin,  with  a  very  narrow  margin  over 
which  the  hill  rises  precipitously.  He  saw  the 
path  that  wound  up  the  steep,  though  so  narrow 
that  two  men  could  hardly  march  in  it  abreast; 
and  he  knew,  by  the  number  of  tents  which  he 
counted  on  the  summit,  that  the  Canadian  post 
which  guarded  it  could  not  exceed  a  hundred. 
Here  he  resolved  to  land  his  army  by  a  surprise. 
To  mislead  the  enemy  his  troops  were  kept  far 
above  the  town;  while  Saunders,  as  if  an  attack 
was  intended  at  r>eauport,  sent  Cook,  the  great 
maruier,  witli  others,  to  sound  the  water  and  plant 
buoys  along  that  shore. 

The  day  and  night  of  the  12th  [September,  17p9,] 
were  employed  in  preparations.  The  autumn 
evening  was  bright,  and  the  general,  under  the 
clear  starlight,  visited  his  stations,  to  make  his 
final  inspection,  and  utter  his  last  words  of  en- 
couragement. As  he  passed  from  ship  to  ship,  he 
spoke  to  those  in  the  boat  with  him  of  the  poet 
Gray,  and  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  say- 
ing, "I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that 
poem  to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-mor- 
row;" and  while  the  oars  struck  the  river  as  it 
rippled  under  the  flowing  tide,  he  repeated : 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  p:lory  lead  hut  to  the  grave." 
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Every  officer  knew  his  apiiointed  duly,  ■\vlien,  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  lotli,  Wolfe, 
Monckton,  and  Murray,  and  about  half  the  foi'ces, 
set  oil'  in  boats,  and  using  neither  sail  or  oars, 
glided  down  with  the  tide.  In  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  ships  followed;  and  though  the  night 
had  become  dark,  aided  by  the  rapid  current,  they 
reached  the  cove  just  in  time  to  cover  the  land- 
ing. AVolfc  and  the  troops  with  him  leaped  on 
shore:  the  light  infantry,  who  found  themselves 
borne  by  the  current  a  little  below  the  intrenched 
path,  clambered  up  the  steep  hill,  staying  them- 
selves by  the  roots  and  boughs  of  the  maple  and 
spruce  and  ash  ti-ees  that  covered  the  precij^itous 
declivity,  and,  after  a  little  firing,  dispersed  the 
picket  which  guarded  the  height;  the  rest  as- 
cended sale:y  by  the  pathway.  A  battery  of  four 
guns  on  the  left  was  abandoned  to  Colonel  Howe. 
When  Townshend's  division  disembarked,  the 
English  had  already  gained  one  of  the  roads  to 
Quebec;  and,  advancing  in  front  of  the  fox'est, 
Wolfe  stood  at  daybreak  with  his  battalions  on 
the  riains  of  Abraham,  the  battie-iield  of  the  Cel- 
tic and  Saxon  races  for  half  a  continent. 

"  It  can  be  but  a  small  party  come  to  burn  a  few 
houses  and  retire,"  said  Montcalm,  in  amazement, 
as  the  news  reached  him  in  his  intrenchmcnts  the 
other  side  of  the  St.  Charles,  but,  obtaining  better 
information,  "Then,"  he  cried,  "they  have  at  the 
last  got  to  the  weak  side  of  this  mis'erable  garri- 
son; we  must  give  battle  and  crush  them  before 
mid-day."  And  before  ten,  the  two  armies,  equal 
in  numbers,  each  being  composed  of  less  than  5000 
men.  were  ranged  in  presence  of  one  another  for 
battle.  The  English,  not  easily  accessible  from 
intervening  ravines  and  rail-fences,  were  all  reg- 
ulars, perfect  in  discipline,  terrible  in  their  fear- 
less enthusiasm,  thrilling  with  pride  at  their 
morning's  success,  commanded  l)y  a  man  whom 
they  obeyed  with  confidence  and  love.  Montcalm 
had  \7hat  Wolfe  had  called  but  "  five  weak  French 
battalions,"  of  less  than  2000  men,  "mingled  with 
disorderly  peasantry,"  formed  on  commanding 
ground.  The  French  had  three  little  pieces  of 
artillerv;    tho    Englisb,    one     or    two.     The   two 
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armies  cannonaded  each  other  for  nearly  an  hour; 
when  Montcahn  having  summoned  Bougaineville 
to  his  aid,  and  desi:)atched  messenger  after  mes- 
senger for  Vaudreuil,  who  liad  15U0  men  at  the 
camp,  to  come  up  before  he  shoukl  be  driven  from 
the  ground,  endeavored  to  flank  tlie  British  and 
crowd  them  down  the  high  bank  of  the  river. 
Wolfe  counteracted  the  movement  by  detaching 
Townshend  with  Amherst's  regiment,  and  after- 
wards a  part  of  the  Royal  Americans,  who  formed 
on  the  left  with  a  double  front. 

Waiting  no  longer  for  more  troops,  Montcalm 
led  the  French  array  impetuously  to  the  attack. 
The  ill-disciplined  companies  broke  by  their  pre- 
cii^itation  and  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and 
fired  by  platoons,  Avithout  vuiity.  Their  adver- 
saries, especially  the  forty-third  and  the  forty- 
seventh,  of  which  Monckton  stood  at  the  head — 
and  three  men  out  of  four  were  Americans — re- 
ceived the  shock  with  calmness;  and  after  having, 
at  Wolfe's  command,  reserved  their  fire  until  their 
enemy  was  within  forty  yards,  their  line  began  a 
regular,  rapid,  and  exact  discharge  of  musketry. 
Montcalm  was  present  everywhere,  braving  dan- 
ger, wovinded,  but  cheering  by  his  example.  Sen- 
nezergues,  the  second  in  command,  his  associate 
in  glory  at  Ticonderoga,  was  killed.  The  brave 
but  untried  Canadians,  flinching  from  a  hot  firo 
in  the  open  field,  began  to  Avaver,  and  so  soon  as 
Wolfe,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers,  cliarged 
with  bayonets,  they  everywhere  gave  way.  Of  the 
English  ofhcers  CJarleton  was  wovmded;  Barre, 
who  fought  near  Wolfe,  received  in  the  head  a  ball 
which  made  him  blind  of  one  eye,  and  ultimately 
of  both.  Wolfe,  as  he  led  the  chaige,  was 
wounded  in  the  wrist;  but,  still  jn-essing  forward, 
he  received  a  second  ball;  and  having  decided  tho 
day,  was  struck  a  third  time,  and  mortally,  in  the 
breast.  "  Support  me,"  he  cried  to  an  officer  near 
him;  "let  not  my  brave  fellows  see  me  drop.  He 
was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  they  brought  him 
water  to  quench  his  thii'st.  "They  run!  they 
run!"  spoke  the  officer  on  whom  he  leaned. 
"  Who  run  ?  "  asked  Wolfe,  as  his  life  was  fast  eb- 
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bincf.  "  The  French,"  replied  the  oflicer,  "  are 
<;iviii(;^  Avay  evorywliere." — "  Go.  one  of  you  to 
Colonel  Jiiutou,"'  cried  the  expiring;'  hero;  "bid 
him  march  Webb's  regiment  with  all  speed  to 
Charles  Kiver  to  cut  ott'  the  fugitives  from  the 
bridge."  Four  years  before  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  early  death  with  dismay.  "  Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  die  in  peace :  "  these  were  his  words  as  his 
spirit  escaped  in  the  moment  of  his  glory.  Night, 
silence,  and  the  rushing  tide,  veteran  discipline, 
the  sure  insjiiration  of  genius,  had  been  his  allies; 
his  battle-field,  high  over  the  ocean  river,  was  the 
grandest  theatre  for  illustrious  deeds;  his  victory, 
one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, gave  to  the  English  tongue  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Germanic  race  the  unexplored  and 
seemingly  infinite  West  and  North.  He  crowded 
into  a  few  hours  actions  that  would  have  given 
histre  to  length  of  life,  and  filling  his  day  with 
greatness,  completed  it  before  its  noon. — History, 
Vol.  77.,  p.  508. 

THE   FIRST  AMERICAN   CONGRESS. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  October,  1705,  delegates 
chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  IVfassa- 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  South  Carolina;  delegates  named  by  a  writ- 
ten reqvusition  fi-om  the  individual  representatives 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  legislative 
committee  of  correspondence  of  New  York,  met 
at  New  York  in  Congress.  New  IIami)shire, 
though  not  present  by  deputy,  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  result,  and  they  were  gladdened  during  their 
session  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  from 
Georgia,  sent  near  a  thousand  miles  by  land  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  their  proceedings.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  first  union  of  the  American  people 
were  elected  by  representatives  of  each  separate 
colony;  and  notwithstanding  great  differences  in 
the  respective  population  and  extent  of  territory 
of  the  several  colonies,  they  recognized  each  other 
■"-«  equals  "without  the  least  claim  of  i^re-emi- 
nence  one  over  the  other." 

The  Congress  entered  directly  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  safest  groundwork  on  which  to  rest  the 
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collective  American  liberties.  Should  they  build 
on  charters  or  natural  justice,  on  precedents  and 
fact  oi-  al)stract  truth,  on  special  privileges  or  uni- 
versal reason?  Otis  was  instructed  by  Boston  to 
support  not  only  the  liberty  of  the  colonies,  but 
chartered  rights;  and  .Johnson,  of  Connecticut, 
submitted  a  paper  which  pleaded  charters  from 
the  Crown.  But  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New- 
York,  "  the  goodness  of  whose  heart  set  him 
above  prejudices,  and  equally  comprehended  all 
mankind,"  would  not  place  the  hope  of  America 
on  that  foundation;  and  Gadsden,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, spoke  against  it  with  irresistible  impetuos- 
ity. "  A  confirmation  of  our  essential  and  com- 
mon rights  as  Englishmen,"  thus  he  himself  re- 
ports his  sentiments,  "maybe  pleaded  from  char- 
ters safely  enough;  but  any  further  dependence 
upon  them  may  be  fatal.  We  should  stand  upon 
the  broad  common  ground  of  those  natural  rights 
that  we  all  feel  and  know  as  men,  and  as  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen.  I  wish  the  charters  may  not 
ensnare  us  at  last  by  drawing  different  colonies  to 
act  differently  in  this  great  cause.  Whenever  that 
is  the  case,  all  will  be  over  with  the  whole.  There 
ought  to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New-Yorker, 
known  on  the  continent,  but  all  of  us  Americans." 
These  views  prevailed ;  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  the  argument  for  American  lib- 
erty from  royal  grants  was  avoided.  This  is  the 
first  great  step  towards  independence.  Dummer 
had  pleaded  for  colony  charters;  Livingston, 
Gadsden,  and  the  Congress  of  17G5  provided  for 
American  self-existence  and  union,  by  claiming 
rights  that  preceded  charters  and  would  survive 
their  ruin.  And  how  would  that  union  extend  ? 
What  nations  would  be  included  in  tho  name  of 
Americans  ?  Even  while  Congress  were  deliberat- 
ing, the  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  great  eastern  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  with  all  its  solitudes  in 
which  futurity  would  summon  the  eager  millions 
of  so  many  tongues  to  build  happy  homes,  passed 
from  the  sway  of  France  into  the  temporary  cus- 
tody of  England.— History,  Vol.  III.,  %>.  149. 
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CirAIIACTEU  OF   GEOKGE   III. 

lie  had  many  qualities  that  become  a  sovereign : 
temperance,  leguhirity,  and  industry;  decorous 
manners  and  uuaft'ected  piety;  frugality  in  his  per- 
sonal expenses,  so  that  liis  pleasures  laid  no  bur- 
den on  his  people;  a  moderation  which  made  him 
averse  to  wars  or  conquest;  courage,  which  dared 
to  assume  responsibility,  and  could  even  contem- 
plate death  serenely;  a  fortitude  that  rose  with  ad- 
versity. But  he  was  bigoted,  morbidly  impatient 
of  being  ruhMl,  and  incai^able  of  reconciling  the 
need  of  reform  with  the  establishments  of  the 
past.  He  was  the  great  founder  and  head  of  the 
new  tory  or  conservative  party,  which  had  become 
dominant  through  his  support.  In  zeal  for  au- 
thority, hatred  of  reform,  and  antipathy  to  philo- 
sophical freedom  and  to  popular  jiower,  he  was 
inflexibly  obstinate  and  undisguised;  nor  could 
he  be  justly  censured  for  dissimulation,  excejit  for 
that  disingenuousness  which  studies  the  secret 
characters  of  men  in  order  to  use  them  as  its  in- 
struments. No  one  could  tell  whether  the  King 
really  liked  him.  He  could  Ihitter,  cajole,  and 
humor,  or  frown  and  threaten;  he  could  conceal 
the  sense  of  injuries  and  forget  good  service; 
bribe  the  corrupt  by  favors,  or  terrify  deserters 
by  punishment.  In  bestowing  rewards,  it  was  liis 
rule  to  make  none  but  revocable  grants;  and  he 
required  of  his  friends  an  implicit  obedience.  He 
was  willing  to  govern  through  Parliament;  yet 
was  ready  to  stand  by  his  Ministers,  even  in  a 
minority;  and  he  was  sure  that  one  day  the  gov- 
ernment must  disregard  majorities. 

With  a  strong  physical  frame,  he  had  a  nervous 
susceptibility  which  made  him  rapid  in  his  utter- 
ance; and  so  impatient  of  contradiction  that  h-e 
could  never  bear  the  presence  of  a  Minister  who 
resolutely  differed  from  him,  and  was  easily 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  upon 
madness.  Anger,  which  changed  Chatham  into 
a  seer,  pouring  floods  of  light  upon  his  mind, 
and  quickening  his  discernment,  served  only  to 
cloud  the  mind  of  George  III.,  so  that  he  could 
not  hide  his  thoughts  from  those  about  him,  and, 
if  using  the  pen,  could  neither  spell  correctly  nor 
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•write  cohcvently.  Hence  the  i)ioud,  iinbcnding 
Grcnville  was  his  aversion;  and  his  years  with 
tlie  compliant  Lord  North,  though  full  of  ljublic 
disasters,  were  the  hapijiest  of  his  life.  Conscious 
of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  legitimate  author- 
ity, and  viewing  vvnth  complacency  his  own  cor- 
rectness of  morals,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  which  he  venerated.  The  Crown  was  to 
him  the  emblem  of  all  rightful  power.  He  had 
that  worst  quality  of  evil,  that  he,  as  it  were, 
adored  himself;  and  regarded  opposition  to  his 
designs  as  an  offence  against  integrity  and  patri- 
otism. He  thought  no  exertions  too  gieat  to 
crush  the  spirit  o^t  revolution,  and  no  punishment 
too  cruel  or  too  severe  for  rebels. — Uiatorij,  Vol. 
HI.,  1).  3S2. 

THE   CONFLICT   AT   LEXINGTON. 

At  two  in  tlie  morning  [of  April  10,  ITio},  under 
the  eye  of  the  minister,  and  of  Hancock  and 
Adams,  Lexington  common  was  alive  with  the 
minute-men;  and  not  with  them  only,  but  with 
the  old  men,  who  were  exempts  except  in  case  of 
immediate  danger  to  the  town.  The  roll  was 
called,  and  of  the  militia  and  alarm-men  about 
180  ansAvered  to  their  names.  The  captain,  John 
Parker,  ordered  every  one  to  load  with  powder 
and  hall,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be  the  first  to 
fire.  Messengers  sent  to  look  for  the  British  reg- 
ulars reported  that  there  were  no  signs  of  their 
approach.  A  watch  was  therefore  set,  and  the 
company  dismissed,  with  orders  to  come  together 
at  beat  of  drum.  Some  went  to  their  own  homes; 
some  to  the  tavern,  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  common.  Samuel  Adams  and  Hancock, 
whose  seizure  was  believed  to  be  intended,  were 
persuaded  to  retire  toward  Woburn. 

The  last  stars  were  vanishing  from  night,  when 
tlie  foremost  party,  led  by  ritcairn,  a  major  of 
marines,  was  discovered  advancing  quickly  and  in 
silence.  Alarm-guns  were  fired,  and  the  drums 
beat,  not  a  call  to  village  husbandmen,  but  the 
reveille  to  humanity.  Less  than  seventy,  ]ierhaps 
less  than  sixty,  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  in  sight 
of  half  as  many  boys  and  unarmed    men,   were 
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paraded  in  two  ranks,  a  few  rods  north  of  tho 
meetinpf-liouse.  .  .  .  The  Britisli  van,  hearing  the 
drnm  and  the  alarm-guns,  lialted  to  load;  the  re- 
maining companies  came  up;  and  at  half  an  hour 
hefore  sunrise,  the  advance  party  hurried  forward 
at  double-quick  time,  almost  upon  a  run,  closely 
followed  by  the  grenadiers,  Pitcairn  rode  in 
front,  and  when  within  five  or  six  rods  of  the  min- 
ute-men, cried  out:  "Disperse,  ye  villains!  ye 
rebels,  disperse!  lay  down  your  arms!  why  don't 
you  lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse  ?  "  The 
main  part  of  the  countrymen  stood  motionless  in 
the  ranks,  witnesses  against  aggression;  too  few 
to  resist,  too  brave  to  fly.  At  this  moment  Pit- 
caini  discharged  a  pistol,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
cried,  ''  Fire!  "  The  order  was  followed  first  by 
a  few  guns,  which  did  no  execution,  and  then  by 
a  close  and  deadly  discharge  of  musketry. 

In  the  disparity  of  numbers,  Parker  ordered  his 
men  to  disperse.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  a 
few  of  them,  on  their  own  impulse,  return  the 
British  fire.  These  random  shots  of  fugitives  or 
dying  men,  did  no  harm,  except  that  Pitcairn' s 
horse  was  perhaps  grazed,  and  a  private  of  the 
tenth  light  infantry  was  touched  slightly  in  the 
leg.  .  .  .  Seven  men  of  Lexington  were  killed,  nine 
wounded :  a  quarter  part  of  all  who  stood  in  arms 
on  the  green.  .  .  .  The  British  troops  drew  up  on 
the  village  green,  fired  a  volley,  huzzaed  thrice 
by  way  of  triumph,  and,  after  a  halt  of  less  than 
thirty  minutes,  marched  on  for  Concord. — Uis- 
tonj,'Vol.  IV.,  Ih  154. 

THE  DECI.AKATIOX   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  1776,  the  day 
set  apart  for  considering  the  resolution  of  inde- 
pendence, John  Adams,  confident  as  if  the  vote 
had  been  taken,  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven  to 
make  the  new-born  republic  more  glorious  tlran 
any  which  had  gone  before.  .  ,  .  The  resolution 
for  independence  was  sustained  by  nine  colonies, 
two-thirds  of  tho  whole  number.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mittee rose,  and  Harrison  reported  the  resolution; 
but  at  the  request  of  Edward  Rutlcdgc,  on  behalf 
of  South  Carolina,  the  determination  of  it  was  put 
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off  till  the  next  day.  ...  On  the  2d  day  of  .July 
there  were  present  in  Congress  probably  49  mern- 
bers.  Rodney  had  arrived  from  Delaware,  and, 
joining  Mackean,  secured  that  colony.  Dickin- 
son and  Morris  stayed  away,  which  enabled 
Franklin,  Wilson,  and  Morton  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
outvote  Willing  and  Humphreys.  The  South 
Carolina  members,  still  uncertain  if  Charleston 
had  not  fallen,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  came 
round ;  so,  though  New  York  was  still  unable  to 
vote,  twelve  colonies,  with  no  dissenting  one,  re- 
solved: "That  tnese  United  Colonies  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be  totally  dissolved."  .  .  .  The  Declaration  was 
not  signed  by  the  members  of  Congress  on  the 
day  on  which  it  was  agreed  to ;  but  it  was  duly 
authenticated  by  the  president  and  the  secretary, 
and  published  to  the  world.  The  nation,  when  it 
made  the  choice  of  its  great  anniversary,  selected 
not  the  day  of  the  resolution  of  independence, 
when  it  closed  the  past,  but  that  of  the  declaration 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  opened  its  new  car 
veer.—Uistory,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  435. 

THE   SUKRENDEB  OF  EUIIGOYXE. 

In  the  following  hours  Burgoyne,  abandoning 
the  Avounded  and  sick  in  his  hospital,  continued 
his  retreat;  but  the  road  being  narrow  and 
heavy  from  rain,  and  the  night  dark,  he  made 
halt  two  miles  short  of  Saratoga.  In  the  night 
before  the  10th  of  October,  1777,  the  British 
army  finding  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  too 
strongly  guarded,  forded  the  Fishkill,  and  in  a 
very  bad  position  at  Saratoga  made  their  last  en- 
campment. On  the  10th  Burgoyne  sent  out  a 
party  to  reconnoitre  the  road  on  the  west  of  the 
Hudson;  but  Stark,  who  after  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington had  been  received  at  home  as  a  con- 
queror, had  returned  with  more  than  2000  men  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  held  the  river  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward. At  daybreak  of  the  11th  an  American  bri- 
gade, favored  by  a  thick  fog,  broke  up  the  British 
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posts  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Fishkill,  ami  captured 
all  their  boats,  and  all  their  provisions  except  a 
sliort  allowance  for  five  days.  On  the  12th 
the  British  army  was  completely  invested,  and 
every  spot  in  its  camp  was  exposed  to  rifle-shot 
or  cannon.  On  the  loth  Biirgoyne  for  the  first 
time  called  the  commantlers  of  the  corps  to  coun- 
cil, and  they  were  unanimous  for  treathig  on  hon- 
orable terms. 

Gates,  who  had  never  appeared  in  the  field 
during  the  campaign,  took  to  himself  the  negotia- 
tion, and  proposed  that  tliey  should  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Burgoyne  replied  by  the  propo- 
sal that  his  army  should  pass  from  the  port  of 
Boston  to  Great  Britain  upon  the  condition  of  not 
serving  again  in  North  America  during  the  present 
contest;  and  that  his  officers  should  retain  their 
carriages,  horses,  and  baggage  free  from  molesta- 
tion or  search,  Burgoyne  "  giving  his  honor  that 
there  are  no  public  stores  secreted  therein." 
Gates,  uneasy  at  news  of  British  foiccs  on  the 
Hudson  river,  closed  with  these  "articles  of  con- 
vention "  and  on  the  ITth  "  the  convention  was 
signed."  A  body  of  Americans  marched  to  tho 
tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  into  the  lines  of  tlio  Brit- 
ish, who  marclie'l  out,  and  in  mute  astonishment 
laid  down  their  arms,  with  none  of  the  American 
soldiery  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Bread  was 
then  served  to  them,  for  they  had  none  left,  nor 
flour. 

Their  number,  including  officers,  was  5791, 
among  whom  were  six  members  of  Parliament. 
I'reviously  there  had  been  taken  185(5  prisoners  of 
war,  including  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had 
been  abandoned.  Of  deserters  from  the  British 
ranks  there  were  300;  so  that,  including  the  killed, 
prisoners,  and  disabled  at  Ilubbardton,  Fort  Ann, 
Bennington,  Oriskany,  the  outposts  of  Ticonder- 
oga,  and  round  Saratoga,  the  total  loss  of  the 
British  in  this  northern  campaign  was  not  far 
from  10,000.  The  Americans  acquired  35  pieces  of 
the  best  ordnance  then  known,  besides  munitions 
of  war,  and  more  than  4000  muskets.  Complaiiits 
reached  Congress  that  the  military  chest  of  the 
British  army,  the  colors  of  its  regiments,  and 
12 
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arms,  especially  bayonets,  had  been  kept  back; 
and  that  very  many  of  the  muskets  which  were 
left  behind  had  been  purposely  rendered  useless. 

Dnrinj;  the  resistance  to  Burgoyne,  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, from  the  time  of  his  transfer  to  the  northern 
army,  never  gave  other  than  the  wisest  counsels, 
and  stood  first  for  conduct,  ehective  leadership, 
and  unsurpassable  courage  on  tire  field  of  battle; 
yet  Gates  did  not  recommend  him  for  promotion; 
but  asked  and  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier 
for  .James  Wilkinson,  an  undistinguished  favorite 
of  his  own. — Uiatorii,  Vol.  F.,jJ.  189. 

THE  SUKEENDER  OF  YOKKTOWN. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1781,  Cornwallis,  who 
could  neither  hold  his  post  nor  escape,  proposed 
to  surrender.  On  the  18th,  Colonel  Laurens  and 
the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  as  commissioners  on  the 
American  side,  met  two  high  officers  of  the  army 
of  Cornwallis,  to  draft  the  capitulation.  The  arti- 
cles were  the  same  Avhich  Clinton  had  imposed 
upon  Lincoln  at  Charleston.  All  the  troops  were 
to  be  prisoners  of  war;  all  public  property  was  to 
be  delivered  up.  Runaway  slaves  and  the  plunder 
taken  by  officers  and  soldiers  in  their  marches 
through  the  country  might  be  reclaimed;  with 
this  limitation  private  property  was  to  be  re- 
spected. All  royalists  were  left  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  coinitrymen; 
but  Cornwallis,  in  the  packet  which  took  his  de- 
spatches to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  suffered  silently 
to  send  away  such  persons  as  were  most  obnox- 
ious. 

Of  prisoners  there  were  7247  regular  soldiers, 
the  flower  of  the  British  army  in  America,  besides 
840  sailors.  The  British  loss  during  the  siege 
amounted  to  more  than  350;  244  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  of  which  75  were  of  brass.  The  land 
forces  and  stores  w^ere  assigned  to  the  Americans, 
the  ships  and  mariners  to  the  French.  At  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th — Cornwallis 
remaining  in  Ids  tent — Major-General  O'llara 
marched  the  British  army  past  the  lines  of  the 
combined  armies  and,  not  without  signs  of  repug- 
nance, made  his  surrender  to  ^Vashingtou.     His 
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troops  then  stepped  forward  decently,  and  piled 
their  arms  upon  the  ground.  The  Enfilisli 
sohliers  aiTected  to  look  upon  the  allied  army 
with  scorn;  their  officers  conducted  themselves 
with  decorum,  yet  felt  most  keenly  how  decisive 
was  their  defeat. 

Nor  must  impartial  history  fail  to  relate  that 
the  French  provided  for  the  siege  of  Yorktown  06 
ships  of  the  line;  and  tliat  while  the  Americans 
supplied  0000  troops,  the  contingent  of  the  French 
consisted  of  7000.  There  was  no  day  before  it  or 
after  it  like  that  on  Avhich  the  elder  Bourbon 
King,  through  his  army  and  navy,  assisted  to  seal 
the  victory  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  pass  from 
nation  to  nation  the  lighted  torch  of  freedom.— 
History,  Vol.  V.,i->.  522. 

THE   IXAUGUKATIOX   OF  WASIIINGTOJf. 

The  election  to  the  Presidency  found  Wash- 
ington prepared  with  a  federal  policy  which  was 
the  result  of  long  meditation.  He  was  resolved  to 
preserve  freedom,  never  transcending  the  power 
delegated  by  the  Constitution;  even  at  the  cost  of 
life  to  uphold  the  Union— a  sentiment  which  in 
him  had  a  tinge  of  anxiety  from  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  what  Grayson  called  "  the 
Southern  genius  of  America;"  to  restore  the  pub- 
lic finances;  to  establish  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country  a  thoroughly  American  system; 
and  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the  impending  con- 
flicts between  nations  in  Europe. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1789,  he  received  the  offi- 
cial announcement  of  his  recall  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  was  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
IGth  on  his  way.  Though  reluctant  "  in  the  even- 
ing of  life  to  exchange  a  peaceful  abode  for  an 
ocean  of  difficulties,"  he  bravely  said:  "Be  the 
voyage  long  or  short,  although  I  may  be  deserted 
by  all  men,  integrity  and  firmness  shall  never  for- 
sake me." 

His  journey  to  New  York  w^as  one  continued 
march  of  triumph.  All  the  way  he  was  met  with 
addresses  from  the  citizens  of  various  towns,  from 
societies,  universities,  and  churches.  ...  As  he 
touched  the  soil  of  New  York,  he  was  welcomed 
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by  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  its 
people;  and  so  attended  he  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  modest  mansion  lately  occupied  by  the  presid- 
ing othcer  of  the  confederate  Congress.  On  that 
day  he  dined  with  Clinton;  in  the  evening  the  city 
was  illuminated.  The  Senate,  under  the  influence 
of  John  Adams,  and  the  persistency  of  Kichard 
Henry  Lee,  would  have  given  him  the  title  of 
'•Highness;"  but  the  House,  supported  by  the 
true  republican  simplicity  of  the  man  whom  they 
both  wished  to  honor,  insisted  on  the  simple 
words  of  the  Constitution,  and  prevailed. 

On  the  oOth,  the  day  appointed  for  the  inaugu- 
ration, Washington,  being  fifty-seven  years,  two 
months,  and  eight  days  old,  was  ceremoniously 
received  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  hall  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Stepping  out  to  the  middle  coinpartment  of 
a  balcony,  which  had  been  raised  in  front  of  it,  he 
found  before  him  a  dense  throng  extending  to 
Broad  Street,  and  filling  Wall  Street  to  Broadway. 
All  were  hushed  as  Livingston,  the  Chancellor  of 
tlie  State,  administered  the  oath  of  office;  but 
when  lie  cried:  "Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States!"  the  air  was  rent 
with  huzzas,  which  were  repeated  as  "Washington 
bowed  to  the  multitude.  Then  returning  to  the 
Senate-chamber,  with  an  aspect  grave  almost  to 
sadness,  and  a  voice  deep  and  tremulous,  he  ad- 
dressed the  two  Houses,  confessing  his  distrust  of 
his  own  endowments  and  his  inexperience  in  civil 
administration.  The  magTiitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  duties  to  which  his  country  had  called  him 
weighed  upon  him  so  heavily  that  he  shook  as  he 
proceeded : 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in 
this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplications  to 
that  Almighty  Being  who  presides  in  the  Councils 
of  nations,  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves. No  people  can  be  more  l)ound  to  acknowl- 
edge the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs 
of  men  than  the  peojilc  of  the  United  States.  Every 
step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character 
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of  an  indcpenrlonc  nation  seems  to  liavc  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  token  of  providential  agency. 
There  exists  in  the  economy  of  nature  an  indissol- 
uble union  between  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy  and  public  prosperity.  Heaven  can  never 
smile  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules 
of  order  and  right.  The  preservation  of  liberty, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  gov- 
ernment are  pertly  considered  as  deei>ly,  perhaps 
as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to 
the  American  people." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  President  and 
both  branches  of  Congress  were  escorted  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  read  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion,  after 
which  they  all  attended  the  President  to  his  man- 
sion.— History,  close  of  Vol.  VI. 

BANIM,  John,  an  Ii'ish  novelist,  born  in 
1800 ;  died  in  1842.  He  began  active  life  as  a 
miniature-painter,  but  early  abandoned  art  for 
literature.  In  1825  and  1826  appeared  two 
volumes  of  stories  entitled  Tales  of  the  O'Hara 
Famihj.  These  were  followed  in  1828  by 
The  Croppy,  a  story  connected  Avith  the  un- 
lucky insuri-ection  of  1798.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  story  he  says:  "Wo  paint  from 
the  people  of  a  land,  amongst  whom,  for  the 
last  six  hundred  years,  national  provocations 
have  never  ceased  to  keep  alive  the  strongest 
and  often  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature; 
whose  pauses,  during  that  long  lapse  of  a 
country's  existence,  from  actual  conflict  in 
the  field,  have  been  but  so  many  changes  into 
mental  strife,  and  Avho  to  this  day  are  held 
prepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to 
rush  at  each  other's  throats."  Mr.  Banim 
afterwards  put  forth  several  other  novels, 
among  which  are  The  Denounced,  TJie  Last 
Barton  of  Crana,  and  Father  Connell.  He  also 
contributed  to  periodicals  in  prose  and  verse. 
Some  time  before  liis  death  ho  was  stricken 
by  disease,  which  secnicd  to  preclude  literaiy 
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work;  and  in  1837  a  pension  of  £150  was 
given  to  him  from  the  civil  list,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £40  was  awarded  for  the  education  of 
his  daughter.  The  Tales  of  the  O^Hara  Fam- 
ily and  The  Croppy  are  tlie  most  character- 
istic of  his  works. 

BUKXIN^G   THE   HOUSE   OF   A   CKOPPY. 

The  smith  kept  a  brooding  and  gloomy  silence, 
liis  almost  savage  yet  steadfast  glare  fastened 
ui:)on  the  element  that,  not  more  raging  than  his 
own  bosom,  devoured  his  dwelling.  Fire  had 
been  set  to  the  house  in  many  places  within  and 
wiy.out,  and  though  at  first  it  crept  slowly  along 
the  surface  of  the  thatch,  or  only  sent  out  burst- 
ing wreaths  of  vapor  from  the  interior,  or  through 
the  doorway,  few  minutes  elapsed  until  the  whole 
of  the  combustible  roof  was  one  mass  of  flame, 
shooting  up  into  the  serene  air  in  a  spire  of  daz- 
zling brilliancy,  mixed  with  vivid  sparks,  and  re- 
lieved against  a  background  of  dark-gray  smoke. 
Sky  and  earth  reddened  into  common  ignition 
with  the  blaze.  The  houses  around  gleamed 
hotly;  the  very  stones  and  rocks  on  the  hillside 
seemed  portions  of  fire,  and  Shawn-a-Gow's  bare 
licad  and  herculean  shoulders  were  covered  with 
spreading  showers  of  the  ashes  of  his  own  roof. 

His  distended  eye,  fixed  too  upon  the  figures 
of  the  actors  in  this  scene,  now  rendered  fiercely 
distinct,  and  their  scabbards,  their  buttons,  and 
their  polished  black  helmets,  flickering  redly  in 
the  glow,  as  at  a  command  from  their  captain, 
they  sent  up  the  hillside  three  shouts  over  the 
demolition  of  the  Croppy's  dwelling.  But  still, 
though  his  breast  heaved,  and  though  wreaths  of 
foam  edged  his  lips,  Shawn  was  silent,  and  little 
Peter  now  feared  to  address  a  word  to  him;  and 
other  sights  and  occurrences  claimed  whatever  at- 
tention he  was  able  to  afford. 

Eising  to  a  ])itch  of  shrillness  that  overmastered 
the  cheers  of  the  yeomen,  the  cries  of  a  man  in 
bodily  agony  struck  on  the  ears  of  the  listeners  on 
the  liill,  and  looking  hard  towards  a  spot  brill- 
iantly illuminated  they  saw  Saunders  Smyly  vig- 
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orously  engaged  in  one  of  his  tasks  as  discipli- 
narian to  the  liallybreclioone  cavahy.  Witli  much 
ostentation,  liis  instrument  of  torture  was  Nour- 
ished round  liis  head;  and  tliougli  at  every  lash 
the  shrieks  of  the  sufferer  came  loud,  the  lashes 
themselves  were  scarce  less  distinct. 

A  second  group  challenged  the  eye.  Shawn-a- 
Gow's  house  stood  alone  in  the  village.  A  short 
distance  before  its  door  was  a  lime-tree,  with 
benches  contrived  all  round  the  trunk,  upon  which 
in  summer  weather  the  gossippcrs  of  the  village 
used  to  seat  themselves.  This  tree,  standing  be- 
tween our  spectators  and  the  blaze,  cut  darkly 
against  the  glowing  objects  Dcyond  it,  and  three 
or  four  yeomen— their  backs  turned  to  the  hill, 
their  faces  to  the  burning  house,  and  consequently 
their  figures  also  appearing  black — seemed  busily 
occupied  in  some  feat  that  required  the  exertion 
of  pulling  with  their  hands  lifted  above  their 
heads. 

Shawn  flashed  an  inquiring  glance  upon  them; 
and  anon  a  human  form,  still,  like  their  figures, 
vague  and  undefined  in  blackness,  gradually  be- 
came elevated  from  the  ground  Leneath  the  tree, 
until  its  head  almost  touched  a  projecting  branch; 
and  then  it  remained  stationary,  suspended  from 
that  branch. 

Shawn's  rage  increased  to  madness  nt  this  sight, 
though  he  did  not  admit  it  to  be  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  more  individual  causes  for  wrath. 
And  now  came  an  event  that  mnde  a  climax,  for 
the  present,  to  his  emotions,  and  at  length  caused 
some  expressions  of  his  pent-up  feelings.' 

A  loud  crackling  crash  echoed  from  his  house; 
a  volume  of  flnme,  taller  and  more  dense  than  any 
by  which  it  was  preceded,  darted  up  to  the 
heavens;  then  almost  former  daikness  fell  on  the 
hillside;  a  gloomy  red  glow  alone  remained  on  the 
objects  below;  and  nothing  but  thick  smoke, 
dotted  with  sparks,  continued  to  is.sue  from  his 
dwelling.  After  everything  that  c(mld  interiorly 
supply  food  to  the  ilamc  had  been  devoured,  it 
was  the  roof  of  his  old  house  that  now  fell  in. 

"  r>y  the  ashes  o'  my  cabin,  bnnit  down  before 
me  this  night — an'  I  stannin'  a  houseless  beggar 
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on  the  hillside  lookin'  at  id — while  I  can  get  au 
Orangeman's  house  to  take  the  blaze,  an'  a  wisi) 
to  kindle  the  blaze  up,  I'll  burn  ten  houses  for 
that  one!" 

And  so  asseverating,  he  re-crossed  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and,  followed  by  Peter  Rooney,  de- 
scended into  the  little  valley  of  refuge. — The 
Croppy. 

BARBAULD,  Anna  Letitia  (Aikin),  an 
English  authoress,  born  in  1743  ;  died  in  1825. 
She  was  the  sister  of  John  Aikin,  and  avmt  of 
Lucy  Aikin,  ah-eady  named  in  this  C3'clope- 
dia.  In  1774  she  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Rochemont  Barbauld,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Huguenot  descent.  She  had  ah-eady  acquired 
a  hterary  reputation;  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band opened  a  school,  which  proved  very 
successful.  Her  works  are  numerous,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  although  none  of  them 
come  up  to  the  first  rank  in  our  literature. 
She  is  i^erhaps  best  known  by  the  Evenings 
at  Home,  Avritten  by  her  in  conjunction  Avith 
her  brother,  about  1794,  much  the  larger  por- 
tion being  by  him.  In  her  prose  Avritings  she 
imitated  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said, 
as  rej^orted  by  BosAvell :  ' '  The  imitators  of 
my  style  have  not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done 
it  the  best;  for  she  has  imitated  the  senti- 
ments as  well  as  the  diction."  Upon  another 
occasion,  as  reported  by  Boswell,  the  doctor 
spoke  sneeringly  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  "Too 
much,"  he  said,  "  is  expected  from  precocity, 
and  too  little  performed.  Miss  Aikin  was  an 
instance  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  Avhat  did 
it  terminate  ?  In  marrying  a  little  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  who  keeps  an  infant-board- 
ing-school; so  that  all  her  employment  now 
is  'to  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.' 
She  tells  the  children,  '  This  is  a  cat,  and  that 
is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail.  See  there ; 
you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for 
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you  can  speak. '  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  ed- 
ucation upon  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered 
that  she  thought  of  marrying  such  a  fellow,  I 
would  have  sent  her  to  the  Congress." 

Her  niece,  Lucy  Aikin,  who  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Barhauld,  gives  a 
much  fairer  presentation  of  the  character  of 
this  author.  tShe  says :  ' '  Her  earliest  pieces, 
as  well  as  her  more  recent  ones,  exhibit  in 
their  imagery  and  allusions  the  fruits  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  reading.  In  youth  the 
power  of  her  imagination  was  counterbal- 
.anced  by  the  activity  of  her  intellect,  which 
exercised  itself  in  rapid  but  not  unprofitable 
excursions  over  almost  every  field  of  knowl- 
edge. In  age,  when  this  activity  abated,  im- 
agination appeared  to  exert  over  her  an  un- 
diminished sway."  Some  of  the  poems  of 
Mrs.  Barhauld  still  hold  a  place  in  our  litera- 
ture.    Perhaps  the  best  of  them  are : 

ODE   TO   SPRING. 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child,  delightful  Spring! 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crowned; 
From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth, 
Crowned  with  fresh  blooms  and  ever-springing 
shade, 

Turn,  hither  turn,  thy  step, 

O  thou  whose  powerful  voice. 
More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
Or  Lydian  llute,  can  soothe  the  madding  winds, 

And  through  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved!  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs,  and  festal  rites,  and  joy,  to  rove, 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns, 
With  untired  feet;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 

Of  him  the  favored  youth 

That  jirompts  their  whispered  sigh. 
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Unlock  thy  copious  stores.     These  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds, 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  ear's  greeu  stem, 
And  feed  the  fl()werin<;  osier's  early  shoots; 
And  call  those  winds,  which  through  the  whisper- 
ing boughs, 

With  warm  and  fragrant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  tlowers. 
Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 
And  mark   thy  spreading  tints  sjiread  o'er  the 
dale. 

And  watch  with  patient  eye, 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach!  while  yet  the  temperate  Sun, 
With  bashful  forehead,  through  the  cool,  moist 
air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 
The  Earth's  fair  bosom;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds,  with  kind  and  frequent  shade, 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short.     The  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses;  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all. 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 
Reluctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  farewell; 
For  oh!  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains, 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone, 
Fair  Spring!   whose   simplest  promise   more  do- 
lights  ■ 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth;  and  through  the 
heart 

Each  joy  and  new-born  hope 

With  softest  influence  breathes. 

IIYMX   TO    COXTENT. 

O  thou,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye! 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh! 

Receive  my  temperate   vow: 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
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Can  e'er  disturb  tliy  liuloyon  soul 
And  smooth  the  unalteied  brow. 

O  eomc,  in  simple  vest  arrayed, 
With  ail  thy  sober  clieer  displayed 

To  bless  my  longing  sight: 
Tliy  mien  composed,  tliy  even  pace, 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste,  subdued  deliglit. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet, 

To  lind  thy  liermit  cell. 
Where  in  sonie  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye 

The  modest  virtues  dwell : 

Simplicity,  in  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence,  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

There  Health  tlirough  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  eventide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  How; 
And  Patience  tliere,  thy  sister  meek, 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  wait: 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bowed  his  meek  submissive  head, 

And  kissed  thy  sainted  feet. 

But  thou,  O  Nymph,  retired  and  coy  I 
In  wliat  brown  liamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  tliy  tender  tale? 
The  lowliest  chiklren  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose  and  violet  blossom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  choose  to  liail  thy  power. 
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And  court  thy  gentle  sway. 
When  Autumn,  friendly  to  the  Muse, 
Shall  thine  own  modest  tints  ditluse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

TO  A  LADY,   WITH  SOJIE  PAINTED  FLOV.'ERS, 

Flowers  to  the  fair:  to  you  these  flowers  I  bring, 
And  strive  to  greet  you  with  an  earlier  Spring. 
Flowers  sweet  and  gay,  and  delicate  like  you — 
Emblem  of  innocence  and  beauty  too. 

With  flowers  the  Graces  bind  their  yellow  hair, 
And  flowery  wreaths  consenting  lovers  wear; 
Flowers,  the  sole  luxury  which  Nature  knew, 
lu  Eden's  pure  and  guiltless  garden  grew. 

To  loftier  forms  are  rougher  tasks  assigned: 
The  sheltering  Oak  resists  the  stormy  wind; 
The  tougher  Yew  repels  invading  foes; 
And  the  tall  Pine  for  future  navies  grows. 

But  this  soft  family,  to  cares  unknown, 

Were  born  for  pleasure  and  delight  alone. 

Gay  without  toil,  and  lovely  without  art. 

They  spring  to  cheer  the  sense  and  glad  the  heart. 

Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these: — 

Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is  to  please. 

BARBOUR,  John,  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
about  1315;  died  probably  in  1395.  He  Avas 
therefore  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
his  diction  bears  a  striking  resemblance; 
though  there  is  nothing  to  evince  that  he 
knew  anything  of  the  works  of  his  southern 
contemporary.  The  language,  as  spoken  in 
England  and  Scotland  at  this  period,  was  un- 
doubtedly almost  identical.  Barbour  stood 
high,  as  a  scholar,  among  the  men  of  his 
country  and  age,  and  held  good  positions  in 
the  Scottish  court.  He  has  been  fitly  styled 
"the  father  of  Scottish  poetry."  His  most 
famous  extant  poem  is  The  Bruce,  which  ex- 
tends to  something  like  14.000  octo-sy liable 
lines.     For  this  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
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well  paid,  if  wo  may  venture  to  estimate  the 
money  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  that  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Besides  payments 
in  hand  a  pension  was  bestowed  upon  him  in 
1378,  as  the  patent  reads:  ^^ pro  compilacio7ie 
Lihris  de  Geatis  illustrissimi  principis  quon- 
dam Domini  Regis  Rohertii  de  Br  us. "  Simply 
as  an  historical  poem  The  Bruce  of  Barbour 
is  worth  about  as  much  as  is  the  ^neid  of 
Virgil.  He  confounds  the  two  Eobert  Bruces, 
grandfather  and  grandson,  and  wholly  ignores 
Williana  Wallace,  the  true  national  hero  of 
Scotland  of  the  preceding  century,  who  fig- 
ures so  largely  in  the  somewhat  earlier  poem  of 
the  otherwise  hardly-known  "  Blind  Harry, " 
Most  of  what  is  told  of  that  very  much  over- 
estimated man,  known  as  Robert  Bruce,  comes 
from  this  poem  by  Barbour.  The  following 
extract  from  The  Brnce  presents  the  author 
in  the  orthography  of  his  time : 

APOSTKOPHE  TO  FKEEDOM. 

A!  frcdomc  is  a  nobil  tlnnjj  ! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  liaiff  liking! 
lie  levj's  at  cse  that  frely  livys! 
A  noble  hart  may  liaiff  none  esc; 
IVa  ellys  noclit  tliat  may  him  plesc, 
Gyff  fredome  falythe:  for  fre  liking 
Is  yearnyt  our  all  other  tliinp;. 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  free, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propi-yte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrecliyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  tliyrldome. 
But  jryff  he  had  assayt  it, 
Than  all  perqucr  he  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
And  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

In  the  following  extracts,  the  spelling  of  the 
original  is  modernized,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  Avithout  marring  the  metre,  or  meddling 
with  obsolete  words: 
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BKFOltE   BANNOCKBURN. 

On  Sunday  then,  in  the  morninfr, 

Well  soon  alter  the  sun-iising, 

They  heard  their  3Iass  conionaly; 

And  niony  them  shrave  full  devoutly, 

That  thocht  to  die  in  that  melee, 

Or  then  to  make  their  country  free. — 

To  God  for  their  right  prayed  they: 

There  dined  nane  of  them  that  day ; 

But,  for  the  vigil  of  feanct  Jhane, 

They  fasted — water  and  bi-ead  ilk  ane. 

The  King,  when  the  Mass  was  done, 

Went  forth  to  see  the  potis  soon  ; 

And  at  his  liking  saw  them  made, 

On  either  side  right  weill  braid. — 

It  was  pitied,  as  I  have  tauld. 

If  that  their  faes  on  horse  would  hald 

Forth  in  that  way.     I  trow  they  sal 

Nocht  weill  escape  for-outen  a  fall. — 

Throughout  the  host  then  gart  he  cry 

That  all  should  arm  them  hastily, 

And  busk  them  in  their  best  manner.— 

And  when  they  assembled  were, 

He  gart  array  them  for  the  fight; 

And  syne  gart  cry  oure  all  on  height. 

That  whasoever  he  were  that  fand 

His  heart  iiocht  sicher  for  to  stand 

To  win  all  or  die  with  honour. 

For  to  maintain  that  stalwart  stour, 

That  he  betime  should  hald  his  way; 

And  nane  should  dwell  with  them  but  they 

That  would  stand  with  him  to  the  end. 

And  tak  the  ure  that  God  would  send. 

Then  all  answered  with  a  cry, 

And  with  a  voice  said  generally. 

That  nane  for  doubt  of  deid  should  fail, 

Quhill  discomfit  were  the  great  battail. 

THE   CATTLE  OF   BA^^NOCKBURN. 

The  Scottismen  commonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  God,  to  keep  them  in  that  ficht. — 
And  when  the  English  King  had  sicht 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  said  in  hy : 
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"Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy." — 

Sir  Ingram  saiil:  "  Ye  say  sooth  now; 

They  ask  tor  mercy,  but  not  of  you; 

For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry; — 

I  tell  you  a  thin<r  sicherly, 

That  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die: 

For  doubt  of  deid  they  sail  not  Ike!  " — 

"  Now  be  it  sae  then,"  said  the  Kinj;. 

And  then  but  langer  dclayinu', 

He  gart  trump,  till  the  assembly, — 

On  either  side  men  micht  then  see 

Jlony  a  wicht  man  and  worthy, 

Ready  to  do  chivalry. 

Thus  were  they  bound  on  either  side; 
And  Englishmen,  with  mickle  pride, 
That  were  infill  their  avaward. 
To  the  battle  that  Sir  Edward 
Governt  and  let,  held  straight  their  way. 
The  horse  with  spurs  hastened  they, 
And  pricket  upon  them  sturdily; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
Sae  that  at  their  assembly  there 
Sic  a  frusliing  of  spears  were, 
That  far  away  men  micht  it  hear; 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten  were; 
Were  steeds  stickit,  mony  ane; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  doun  and  slain, 
They  dang  on  each  other  with  wappins  sair:— • 
Some  of  the  horse,  that  stickit  were, 
Rushit  and  reclit  richt  rudely.  .  .  . 

The  gude  Earl  thither  took  the  way 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  array, 
And  assemblit  sae  hardily. 
That  men  micht  hear,  had  they  been  by, 
A  great  f  rush  of  the  spears  that  brast. 
There  micht  see  a  hard  battle, 
And  some  defend,  and  some  assail; 
Sae  that  it  seemit  weel  that  they 
Were  tint,  amang  so  great  menyie, 
As  they  Avere  plungit  in  the  sea. 

And  when  the  Englishman  has  seen 
Tl;e  Earl  and  all  his  men,  beden, 
Faucht  sae  stoutly,  but  effrayuig, 
Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing; 
Them  pressit  they  with  all  their  micht; 
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And  tliey,  -witli  spears  and  swords  bricht, 

And  axes,  that  riclit  sharply  share 

I'midst  the  visage,  met  them  there. — 

There  men  micht  see  a  stalwart  stour, 

And  mony  men  of  great  valour, 

With  &i)ears,  maces,  and  knives, 

And  other  wappins,  wisslit  their  lives; 

Sae  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 

The  grass  mixed  with  the  hlude  all  red. 

There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dint, 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint; 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds, 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Defoulit  foully  under  feet. 

bome  lield  on  loft;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lang  time  thus  fecliting  they  were, 
That  men  nae  noises  micht  hear  there: — 
Men  heard  noucht  but  grains  ann  dints: 
Then  flew  fire,  as  men  flays  flints  on  Hints. 
They  focht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly, 
That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  cry, 
But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht, 
With  wappins  that  were  burnist  brichtl 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  were 
Fecliting  in  a  front  halily: — 
Almighty  God!  how  doughtily 
Sir  Edward  the  Bruce,  and  his  men. 
Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  I 
Fecliting  in  sae  gude  covine — 
Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine, 
That  their  vaward  frushit  was. — 
Almighty  God!  wha  then  micht  sae 
That  Stewart,  Walter,  and  his  rout. 
And  the  gude  Douglass,  that  was  sae  stout, 
Fecliting  into  that  stalwart  stour! — 
lie  sould  say  that,  till  all  honour. 
They  were  worthy  that  in  that  light. 
Sae  fast  pressed  their  foes'  might, — 
There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 
Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane; 
There  micht  men  hear  ensenzies  cry, 
And  Scottislimen  cry  hardily  : 
"  On  tbcm !    On  them !     On  them !    T]\ey  fail ! ' 
With  that  sae  hard  they  gan  assail. 
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And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta' ; 

And  the  Scotch  ai'cheis  alsua 

Shot  anianj;  them  sae  deliverly, 

Engiieving  them  sae  greatumly, 

That  wliat  for  them  that  with  them  faucht, 

That  sae  great  routis  to  them  raucht, 

And  i)ressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrowis,  that  felly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma', 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horses  alsua. 

The  appearance  of  a  mock  host,  composed 
of  the  servants  of  the  Scottish  camp,  com- 
pleted the  English  rout.  Their  poor  King 
fled  from  the  field;  Sir  Giles  d'Argentine, 
"  rather  than  live  shamefully  and  flee,"  bade 
the  King  farewell,  rushed  into  the  fight,  and 
was  slain.     The  narrative  thus  concludes : 

They  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aghast, 
And  tied  sae  fast,  richt  eftrayitly, 
That  of  them  a  full  great  party 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were, 
And  Bannockburn,  betwixt  the  braes, 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit  was, 
That  when  drownit  horse  and  men, 
Men  micht  pass  dry  out-ower  it  then, 

BARCLAY,  Alexander,  an  English  eccle- 
siastic and  versifier,  who  flourished  about 
1500,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1552. 
He  wi-ote  a  number  of  eclogues,  said  to  have 
been  the  earliest  compositions  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language.  His  principal  work 
is  The  Shy})  of  Folys  ("  Ship  of  Fools  ")  of  the 
Worlde,  which  was  first  printed  in  1509. 
This  work  is  a  very  much  amplified  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  Sebastian  Brandt. 
Barclay  is  held  to  have  been  among  the  early 
refiners  of  the  English  language.  His  chief 
poem  presents  the  language  at  its  best,  as 
^i^ritten  by  scholars  about  the  year  1500.  In- 
13 
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deed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  cultivated 
people  in  that  day  iniswrote  even  the  com- 
monest words,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  were  even  then  competent  proof-read- 
ers who  had  more  or  less  charge  over  some 
books  that  were  issued  from  the  press.  At 
all  events  Barclay's  Sh  ip  of  Fools,  as  origin- 
ally printed  in  1509,  is  not  very  far  from  be- 
ing correctly  printed,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent standard.  Among  the  passengers  on  the 
Ship  of  Fools  is  a  typical  Book-Collector,  who 
thus  discourses  of  himself  and  his  craft: 

THE  BOOK-COLLECTOR,  loquiter. 

So  in  likewise  of  Bookes  I  have  store; 

But  few  I  reade,  and  fewer  understande: 

I  folowe  not  their  doctrine,  nor  their  lore: 

It  is  enough  to  bear  a  booke  in  liande; 

It  were  too  much  to  be  in  such  a  lande, 

For  to  be  bounde  to  loke  within  the  booke : 

I  am  content  on  the  fayre  coveryng  to  looke.  .  .  . 

Still  I  am  busy  bookes  assembling; 

For  to  have  plentie  it  is  a  pleasaunt  thing; 

In  my  conceyt  to  have  them  ay  in  hand : 

But  what  they  meane  do  I  not  understande. 

But  yet  I  have  them  in  great  reverence, 

And  honour,  saving  them  from  filth  and  ordure, 

By  often  brushing,  and  much  diligence: 

Full  goodly  bounde  in  pleasaunt  coverture. 

Of  dames,  sattin,  orels  of  velvet  pure: 

I  keepe  them  sure,  fearing  lest  they  should  be 

lost, 
For  in  them  is  the  cunning  wherein  I  me  boast, — 
But  if  it  fortune  that  any  learned  man 
Within  my  house  fall  to  disputation, 
I  drawe  the  curtaynes  to  shewe  my  bokes  then, 
Tliat  they  of   my  cunning    ghould  make  proba- 
tion.— 
I  love  not  to  fall  in  alterication :— - 
And  while,  the  common,  my  bookes  T  turne  and 

winde. 
For  all  is  in  them,  and  nothing  in  my  mindc. 
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BARCLAY,  Egbert,  a  British  author,  born 
in  Scotland  in  1(548;  died  in  1(590.  He  was  of 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  and  was 
educated  in  good  schools  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  a  yovmg  man  of  nineteen  he  became 
"fully  convinced"  of  the  truth  of  the  teach- 
ings of  George  Fox,  which  in  lack  of  a  better 
phrase,  Ave  may  call  "(Quakerism."  He  is 
beyond  all  question  the  foremost  polemical 
writer  of  that  sect.  His  greatest  work,  orig- 
inally written  in  Latin  under  the  title,  Theo- 
logicce  vere  Christiance  Apologia,  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1676,  is  better  known  by 
the  English  version  issued  in  1678,  imder  the 
title,  An  Apology  fo7' the  true  Christian  Di- 
vinity, as  the  same  is  held  by  the  people  called 
in  scorn  Quakers  ....  ivritten  and  published 
in  London  for  the  Information  of  Strangers, 
by  Robert  Barclay,  and  now  put  into  our  lan- 
guage for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  Lon- 
don, 1678.  Before  the  work  was  translated  into 
English,  a  fierce  attack  was  made  upon  it  in 
Latin,  by  one  John  Brown,  to  which  Barclay 
replied  in  a  Vindicaiion,  which  was  held  to 
be  in  all  respects  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  Apol- 
ogy. He  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  high  repute  among  his  co-religion- 
ists. 

Barclay,  in  common  with  other  Quakers, 
in  Scotland  and  England  suffered  some  per- 
secution during  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Chai-les 
II. ,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in 
1667.  The  Apology  was  in  a  manner  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  II. ,  in  a  noble  preface.  Bar- 
clay, as  well  as  Penn,  in  time  came  into  favor 
with  the  Government.  In  1682  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  American  colony  of  East  Jersey 
elected  Barclay  as  their  governor  for  life, 
with  the  power  of  appointing  a  deputy  gov- 
ernor to  represent  him  in  the  colony.  Rob- 
ert Barclay,  however,  never  came  to  Amcr- 
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ica;  but  two  of  his  brothers  emigrated.  One 
died  upon  the  voyage ;  the  other  died  at  Am- 
boy  in  1731,  leaving  two  sons,  02ie  of  whom 
became  Compti'oller  of  tlie  Customs  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  died  in  1771.  Barclay's  dedica- 
tory preface  to  the  Apology  is  admirably 
phrased : 

KOBERT  BARCLAY  TO  CHARLES  II. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
tliou  knowest  wliat  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native 
country,  to  be  overruled  as  well  as  to  rule  and 
sit  upon  the  throne;  and,  being  oi^pressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor 
is  to  both  God  and  man.  If,  after  all  these  warn- 
ings and  advertisements,  thou  dost  not  turn  unto 
the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  thyself 
up  to  follow  lust  and  vanity;  surely  great  will  be 
thy  condemnation. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  chapter  in 
the  Apology  is  that  entitled — 

AGAINST  TITLES  OF  HONOR. 

We  affirm  positively  that  it  is  not  lav/ful  for 
Christians  either  to  give  or  receive  titles  of 
honor— as  "Your  Holiness,"  '  Your  Majesty," 
"  Your  Excellency,"  "  Your  Eminency,"  etc. 

_Fi-,-s^— Because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that 
obedience  which  is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors; 
neither  doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  diminish 
from  that  subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  con- 
sists in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands; 
not  in  titles  and  designations. 

Secondly.— \\q  find  not  that  in  Scripture  any 
such  titles  are  used,  either  under  the  Law  or  the 
Gospel  ;  but  that,  in  si)eaking  to  Kings,  Princes, 
or  Nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  compellation, 
as  "O  King!"  and  that  without  any  further  de- 
si<iiiation,  save,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  person, 
as  "  O  King  Agrippa,"  etc. 

Thirdly. —  It  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians 
most  frequently  to  lie ;  because  the  persons  ob- 
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taining  these  titles,  either  by  election  or  heredita- 
rily, may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing 
really  in  them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to 
them:  as  some  to  whom  it  is  said,  "  Your  Excel- 
lency," having  nothing  of  excellency  in  them; 
and  who  is  called  "  Your  Grace,"  appear  to  be  an 
enemy  to  grace;  and  he  who  is  called  "Your 
Honor,"  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I  won- 
der what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent  ought  to 
oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and 
evil  good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure 
me  in  so  doing,  from  the  just  judgments  of  God, 
that  will  make  me  count  for  every  idle  word. 
And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians 
should  be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly 
crossing  the  law  of  God,  should  be  among  them. 

Fourthly. — As  to  those  titles  of  "  Holiness," 
" Emincncy,"  and  "Excellency,"  used  among  the 
Papists  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  etc.;  and 
"Grace,"  "  Lordship,"  and  "  Worship,"  used  to 
the  clergy  among  Protestants — it  is  a  most  blas- 
phemous usurpation.  For  if  they  use  "Holi- 
ness," and  "  Grace,"  because  these  things  ought  to 
be  in  a  pope  or  a  bishop,  how  came  they  to  usurp 
that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ought  not  holi- 
ness and  grace  to  be  in  every  Christian  ?  And  so 
every  Christian  should  say  "  Your  Holiness,"  and 
"Your  Grace,"  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can 
they,  in  reason,  claim  any  more  titles  than  were 
practised  and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primi- 
tive Christians,  whose  successors  they  pretend  they 
are  ?  and  as  whose  sviccessors,  and  no  otherwise, 
themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  honor  they 
seek  is  due  to  them.  Now,  if  they  neither  sought, 
received,  nor  admitted  such  honor  nor  titles, 
how  came  these  by  them?  H  they  say  they 
did,  let  them  prove  it,  if  they  can.  We  find  no 
such  thing  in  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak  to 
the  apostles  without  any  such  denomination;  nei- 
ther saying  "If  it  please  Your  Grace,"  "Your 
Holiness,"  nor  "Your  AVorship;"  they  are  neither 
called  My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul,  nor  yet 
Master  Peter,  nor  Master  Paul,  nor  Doctor  Peter, 
nor  Doctor  Paul:  but  singly  Peter  and  Paul:  and 
that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  some  hun- 
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chcds  of  years  aftci-.  So  that  this  apijears  to 
be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  ajjostacy.  Fur  if 
these  titles  arise  either  from  the  otiice  or  worth 
of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  apos- 
tles deserved  them  I  etter  than  any  now  that  call 
.for  them.  But  the  case  is  plain :  The  apostles  had 
the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace;  and  be- 
cause they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious, 
they  neither  used  nor  admitted  such  titles.  But 
these,  having  neither  holiness,  excellency,  nor 
grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  am- 
bitious and  ostentatious  mind:  which  is  a  mani- 
fest token  of  their  llyl)ocris3^ 

FIfUibj.— An  to  ilvdt  title  of  "Majesty"  usually 
ascribed  to  princes,  Ave  do  not  find  it  given  to  any 
such  in  Holy  Scripture;  but  that  it  is  si)ecially 
and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assum- 
ing this  title  to  himself,  who  at  that  time  received 
a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which 
came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  compella- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was 
very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives  him  no  such 
title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Chris- 
tians in  the  primitive  times. — The  Apoloyy. 

BAEHAM,  Richard  Harris,  an  English 
clergyman  and  humorous  "writer,  born  at 
Canterbury  in  17G8,  died  in  1845.  He  began 
the  study  of  law,  but  abandoned  the  legal 
for  the  clerical  profession;  w'as  ordained  in 
1813 ;  was  made  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  in  1821,  and  three  years  later  became 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary  in  the  chapel  of 
King  George  IV.  He  w^as  a  grave,  dignified, 
and  decorous  clergyman.  Few  indeed  knew 
that  he  was  also  one  of  the  cleverest  humorous 
writers  of  his  time.  In  18,37  he  began  to  con- 
tribute, under  the  pseudonym  of  "Thomas 
Ingoldsby,"  to  Bentley's  Miscellany,  a  series 
of  papers  in  prose  and  verse  Avith  the  gen- 
eral title  of   The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  which 
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ultimately  extended  into  several  volumes. 
' '  Fi'om  the  days  of  Hudibras  to  our  own  tim.es, 
the  drollery  invested  in  rhymes  has  never 
been  so  amply  or  felicitously  exemplified." 
Mr.  Bcirham  contributed  in  prose  and  verse 
to  several  periodicals,  and  wrote  a  novel,  My 
Cousin  Nicholas,  which  attained  some  tempo- 
rary popularity.  Among  the  cleverest  of 
these  "Ingoldsby  Legends,"  is  the  travesty 
entitled  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  the  true  story  of  Shakespeare's 
play,  and  has  for  motto  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Payne  Collier:  "Eeaders  in  general 
are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  nonsense  they 
have  in  many  cases  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive as  the  genuine  text  of  Shakespeare." 
From  this  legend  we  excerpt  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  passages^ 

THE  MERCIIAXT  OF  VENICE :   A  LEGEND  OF   ITALY. 

I  believe  there  are  few 
But  have  heard  of  a  Jew, 
Named  Shylock,  of  Venice,  as  arrant  a  "  Screw" 
In  money  transactions,  as  ever  you  knew ; 
An  exorbitant  miser,  who  never  yet  lent 
A  ducat  at  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent. ; 
Insomuch  that  the  veriest  spendthrift  in  Venice, 
Who'd  take  no  more  care  of  his  pounds  than  his 

pennies. 
When  pressed  for  a  loan,  at  the  very  first  sight 
Of  his  terms,  would  back  out,  and  take  refuge  in 

flight. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pause  and  inquire 
If  he  might  not,  in  mana<?ing  thus  to  retire, 
Jump  out  of  the  fryinj:;-pan  into  the  fire; 
Suffice  it,  that  folks  would  have  nothing  to  do— 
Who  could  possibly  help   it— with  Shylock  the 

Jew. 
But  however  discreetly  one  cuts  and  contrives. 
We've  most  of  us  been  taught,  in  the  course  of 

our  lives. 
That  "  Needs  must  wlien  the-  Elderly  Gentleman 

drives!" 
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In  proof  of  this  rule 
A  thoughtless  young  fool, 
Bassanio,  a  Lord  of  the  Tom-noddy  school, 
Who  by  showing  at  Operas,   Balls,   Plays,   and 

Court, 
A-swelling    (Payne   Collier  would  read  swiUhv/) 
Port,  Isup, 

And  inviting  his  friends  to  dine,  breakfast  and 
Had  shrunk  his  "  weak  means,"  and  was  "  stump- 
ed," and  "  hard  up," 

Took  occasion  to  send 
To  his  very  good  friend 
Antonio,  a  merchant  whose  wealth  had  no  end, 
And  who'd  often  before  had  the  kindness  to  lend 
Him  large  sums,  on  his  note,  which  he'd  manage 
to  spe-nd. 

"Antonio,"  said  he, 
"Now  listen  to  me: 
I've  just  hit  on  a  scheme  which,  I  think  you'll 

agree, 
All  matters  considered,  is  no  bad  design. 
And  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  suit  your  book  and 

mine 

So  list  to  my  plan. 
And  do  all  you  can 
To  attend  to  and  second  it — that's  a  good  man! " 

Bassanio  unfolds  his  scheme  for  marrying 
Portia,  the  rich  heiress  of  Behiiont,  and  asks 
his  friend  to  advance  the  necessary  timds. 
Antonio's  ready  cash  is  just  then  all  locked 
up;  but  he  will  borrow  the  money  on  the 
Rialto.  Just  that  moment  Shylock  comes  in 
sight,  and  Antonio  asks  for  the  loan.  Shylock 
replies : 

"  Veil,  ma  tear,"  says  the  Jew, 

"I'll  see  vat  I  can  do! 
But  Mishter  Antonio,  hark  you,  tish  funny 
You  say  to  me,    '  Sliylock,   ma  tear,   ve'd  have 
money  !' 

Ven  you  very  veil  knows 

How  you  shpit  on  my  clothes. 
And  use  naughty  Av.ords,  call  me  Dog,  and  avouch 
Dat  I  put  too  much  int'resht  py  half  in  my  pouch; 
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Aiid  while  I,  like  do  reslit  of  my  tribe,  shrug  and 

crouch, 
You  fiud  fault  iiiit  ma  pargaius,  and  say  I'm  a 
Smouch. 

Veil! — no  matters,  ma  tear — 
Von  vord  in  your  ear! 
I'd  be  friends  mit  you  bote;  and  to  make  dat 

appear, 
Vy,  I'll  find  you  do  moneys  as  soon  as  you  vill; 
Only  one  little  joke  musht  be  put  in  de  pill:— 
Ma  tear,  you  musht  say, 
If  on  such  and  such  day 
Such  sum  or  such  sums  you  shall  fail  to  repay, 
I  cut  vhere  I  like — as  de  pargain  is  proke — 
A  fair  pound  of  your  flesh — chest  by  vay  of  a 
joke!" 

The  Ingoldsby  Legend  goes  on  to  tell,  in  its 
own  fashion,  how  the  compact  is  signed;  how 
Bassanio  succeeds  in  his  wooing;  how  An- 
tonio has  made  default  in  paying  the  three 
thousand  ducats  borrowed  from  Shylock, 
who  therefore  demands  the  alternative  pen- 
alty Avhich  had  been  nominated  in  the  bond. 
Finally  comes  the  famous  trial  scene,  of 
which  we  quote  the  greater  part,  as  narrated 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends : 

"  The  Court  is  prepared,  the  Lawyers  are  met, 

The  Judges  all  ranged,  a  terrible  show," 
As  Captain  Macheath  says — and  when  one's  in 
debt. 
The  sight's  as  unpleasant  a  one  as  I  know; 
Yet  not  so  bad,  after  all,  I  suppose. 
As  if,  when  one  cannot  discharge  what  one  owes, 
They  should  bid  people  cut  of  one's  toes  or  one's 
nose. 

Yet  here,  a  worse  fate, 
Stands  Antonio,  of  late 
A  merchant  might  vie  e'en  with  Princes  in  state. 
With  his  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  prepared  for  the 

knife 
Which,  in  taking  a  pound  of  flesh,  musi  take  his 
life. 
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On  the  other  side  Shylock,  his  bag  on  the  floor, 
And   three   shocking  bad  hats  on  his  head,   as 
before, 

Imperturbable  stands 
As  he  waits  tlieir  commands. 
With  his  scales  and  his  great  ISnicker-snee  in  his 

hands. 
Between  them,   equipped  in  a  wig,   gown,   and 

bands. 
With    a   very  smooth  face,   a    young    dandified 

lawyer, 
Wliose  air,  ne'ertheless,  speaks  him  quite  a  top- 
sawyer. 

Though  his  hopes  arc  but  feeble, 
Does  his  possible 
To  make  the  hard  Hebrew  to  mercy  incline, 
And  in  lieu  of  his  three   thousand  ducats  take 

nine, 
Which  Bassanio,  for  reasons  we  Avell  may  divine, 
Shows  in  so  many  bags  all  drawn  up  in  a  line. 
But  vain  are  all  efforts  to  soften  him'  Still 
He  points  to  the  bond 
He  so  often  has  conned, 
And  says  in  plain  terms  he'll  be  shot  if  he  will. 
Ho    the    dandified    lawyer,   with    talking    grown 

hoarse, 
Says,  "I  can  say  no  more;  let  the  law  take  its 
course." 

Just  fancy  the  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the  Jew, 
As  he  sharpened  his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe, 
From  tlie  toe  to  the  heel; 
And  grasping  the  steel, 
With  a  business-like  air  was  beginning  to  feel 
Whereabouts  he  should  cut — as  a  butcher  would 

veal, 
When  the  dandified  judge  puts  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel : 

"Stay,  Shylock,"  says  he, 
"Here's  one  thing: — you  see 
This  bond  of  yours  gives  you  here  no  jot  of  blood! 
The  words  are  '  A  pound  of  flesh ' — that's  clear  as 

mud. — 
Slice   away,  then,  old   fellow;  but  mind!   if   you 
spill 
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One  drop  of  bis  claret  that's  not  in  your  bill, 
I'll  bang  you  like  Haman!— by  Jingo,  I  wiWl" 

When  apprised  of  this  flaw 

Tou  never  yet  saw 
Such  an  awfully  marked  prolongation  of  jaw 
As  in  Shylock,  who  cried,  "Flesh  nia  heart!  ish 
datlaw?"— 

Off  went  his  three  hats, 

And  be  looked  as  the  cats 
Do,  whenever  a  mouse  has   escaped  from  their 

claw. — 
"  Ish't  the  law?  "    Why,  the  thing  don't  admit  of 
a  query: — 

"  No  doubt  of  the  fact — 

Only  look  at  the  Act : 
Acto  quinto  cap.  tertio,  Dogi  Falieri. 
Nay,  if  rather  than  cut  you'll  relinquish  the  debt, 
The  Law,  Master  Shy,  has  a  hold  on  you  yet. 
See  Foscari's  Statutes  at  Large :  '  If  a  stranger 
A  citizen's  life  shall,  with  malice,  endanger, 
The  whole  of  bis  property,  little  or  great, 
Shall  go,  on  conviction,  one  half  to  the  State, 
And  one  to  the  person  pursued  by  bis  hate; 

And  not  to  create 

Any  further  debate. 
The  Doge,  if  he  pleases,  may  cut  off  his  pate.' 
So  down  on  your  marrow-bones,   Jew,  and  ask 

mercy ; 
Defendant  and  Flaintiff  are  now  loicy-wersy." 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  related  more 
or  less  as  it  is  told  by  Shakespeare.  But  there 
is  a  conclusion  given  in  an  ancient  manu- 
script of  which  Shakespeare  could  have 
known  nothing.  In  this  authority  it  is  re- 
corded that — 

Jessica,  coquettish  and  vain, 
Gave  lipr  husband,  Lorenzo,  a  good  deal  of  pain ; 
Being  mildly  rebuked,  she  "  levanted  "  again, 
Ran  away  with  a  Scotchman,  and,  crossing  the 

main, 
Became  known  by  the  name  of  "The  Flower  of 

Dumblane." — 
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Tliat  Antonio,  ■whose  piety  caused,  as  we've  seen, 
Him  to  spit  upon  every  old  Jew's  gaberdine, 
And  whose  goodness  to  paint 
All  colors  were  faint, 
Acquired  the  well-merited  prefix  of  "Saint." 
And  the  Doge,  his  admirer — of  honor  the  fount — 
Having  given    nim  a  patent,   and  made  him  a 

Count, 
He  went  over  to  England,  got  nat'ralized  there. 
And  espoused  a  rich  heiress  in  Hanover  Square. — 
That  Shylock  came  with  him,  no  longer  a  Jew, 
But  converted,  I  think,  may  be  possibly  true; 
But  that  Wali:)ole,  as-ihese  self-same  papers,  aver. 
By  changing  the  y  in  his  name  to  er, 
Should  allow  him  a  fictitious  surname  to  dish  up, 
And  in  Seven  teen-twenty  make  him  a  Bishop, 
I  cannot  believe — but  shall  think  them  two  men 
Till  some  Sage  proves  the  fact  "  with  his  usual 

acumenJ'^ 
— The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

BARLOW,  Joel,  an  American  diplomatist 
and  poet,  born  at  Reading,  Conn.,  in  1755; 
died  at  Zarnowiteh,  near  Cracow,  in  Poland. 
October,  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth and  Yale  Colleges,  and  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  he  received  a  license  to 
preach,  and  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the 
study  of  law  for  a  short  time.  In  1788  he 
went  to  France  as  agent  for  a  Land  Com- 
pany, and  became  intimate  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Girondists.  In  1795  he  Avas  made  U.S. 
Consul  at  Algiers.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
engaged  in  some  business  operations,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  came  back  to  America  in  1805,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Washington.  In  1811  he 
was  sent  as  Minister  to  the  Government  of 
France.  In  the  following  Autumn  he  was 
invited  by  Napoleon  to  a  conference  to  be  held 
at  Wilna,  in  Poland,  but  died  upon  the  jour- 
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ney,  from  a  sudden  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  He  busied  himself  in  literary 
efforts  of  various  kinds.  His  most  preten- 
tious work  is  the  epic  poem  called  The  Colum- 
biad,  which  was  first  published  entire  in  1808, 
although  a  portion  of  it,  The  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus, was  i^ublished  as  early  as  1787.  The 
Columbiad  consists  of  ten  cantos,  in  which 
Hesper,  the  Genius  of  the  Western  Continent, 
presents  to  Columbus  a  series  of  prophetic 
visions  of  what  had  happened  and  was  in 
time  to  happen  in  the  New  AVorld,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  afterwards.  Some  i^assages  of 
this  poem  are  not  devoid  of  merit ;  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  ill-planned  and  tedious.  The  poem 
was  thus  flippantly  criticised  by  Jeffrey,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review:  "In  sketching  the 
history  of  America  from  the  days  of  Manco 
Capac  down  to  the  present  day,  and  a  few 
thousand  years  lower,  the  author,  of  course, 
cannot  spare  time  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  any  one  individual.  The  most  import- 
ant personages  appear  but  once  upon  the 
scene,  and  then  pass  away  and  ai-e  forgotten. 
River-gods,  sachems,  majors  of  militia,  all  en- 
ter at  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  go  off  at 
the  other,  never  to  return.  Rocha  and  Oella 
take  up  as  much  room  es  Greene  and  Wash- 
ington, and  the  rivers  Potowraak  and  Del- 
aware— those  fluent  and  venerable  person- 
ages— both  act  and  talk  a  great  deal  more 
than  Jefferson  or  Franklin."  The  beginning 
of  the  poem  is,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  it. 

THEME   OF   THE  COI.UMBIAD. 

I  sing  the  Mariner  who  first  unfurl' d 
An  eastern  banner  o'er  the  western  world, 
And  taught  mankind  where  future  onii»ircs  hiy 
In  those  fair  confines  of  descending-  day; 
Who  sway'd  a  moment,  with  vicarious  power, 
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Iberia's  sceptre  on  the  new  found  sliore; 
Then  saw  tlie  paths  liis  virtuous  steps  had  trod 
Pursued  by  avarice  and  deliled  by  blood; 
The  tribes  lie  foster'd  with  paternal  toil 
Snatched  from  his  hand,  and  slaughtered  for  their 

spoil. 
Slaves,  kings,  adventurers,  envious  of  his  name, 
Enjoy'd  his  labors  and  purh)ined  his  fame, 
And  gave  the  Viceroy,  from  his  high  seat  hurl'd, 
Chains  for  a  crown,  a  prison  for  a  world. 
Long    overwhelm' d    with    woes     and     sickening 

there 
He  met  the  slow  still  march  of  black  despair. 
Sought  the  last  refuge  from  his  hopeless  doom. 
And    wished    from    thankless    men    a    peaceful 

tomb: 
Till  visioned  ages,  opening  on  his  eyes, 
Cheer'd  his  sad  soul,  and  bade  new  nations  rise; 
He  saw  the  Atlantic  heaven  with  light  o'ercast, 
And  Freedom  crown  his  glorious  work  at  last. 

Hesper  having  presented  to  Columbus  a 
vision  of  the  New  World  from  Peru  to  Can- 
ada, and  recited  the  history  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  foretells  to  him  the  events  which 
are  to  occur,  and  especially  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  future  glory  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,  closing  by  thus  addressing  the 
great  mariner. 

CONCLUSION  OF   THE   COLUMBIAD. 

Far  as  the  centred  eye  can  range  around, 
Or  the  deep  trumpet's  solenni  voice  resound, 
Long  rows  of  reverend  sires  sublime  extend 
And  cares  of  worlds  on  every  brow  suspend 
High  in  the  front,  for  soundest  wisdom  knowU; 
A  sire  elect,  in  peerless  grandeur  shone; 
He  opened  calm  the  universal  en  use. 
To  give  each  realm  its  limits  and  its  laws, 
Bid  the  last  breath  of  tired  contention  cease, 
And  bind  all  regions  in  the  leagues  of  peace; 
Till  one  confederate,  condependeiit  sway 
Spread  with  the  sun  and  bound  the  walks  of  day, 
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One  centred  system,  one  all-ruling  soul 
Live  through  the  parts,  anil  regulate  the  whole. 
Here  then,  said  Ilesper,  with  a  blissful  smile, 
Beliold  the  fruits  of  the  long  years  of  toil. 
To  you  bright  borders  of  Atlantic  day 
Thy  swelling  pinions  led  the  trackless  way, 
And  taught  mankind  such  useful  deeds  to  dare, 
To  trace  new  seas  and  happy  nations  rear; 
Till  by  fraternal  hands  their  sails  unfurl' d 
Have  waved  at  last  in  union  o'er  the  world. 
Then  let  thy  steadfast  soul  no  more  complain 
Of  dangers  braved  and  griefs  endured  in  vain. 
Of  courts  insidious,  envy's  poison' d  stings, 
The  loss  of  empire  and  the  frown  of  kings; 
While  these  broad  views  thy  better  thoughts  com- 
pose 
To  spurn  the  malice  of  insulting  foes; 
And  all  the  joys  descending  ages  gain, 
llepay  thy  labors  and  remove  thy  pain. 

The  much  less  pretentious  poem  Hasty 
Pudding  was  composed  at  Chambery,  in 
Savoy,  early  in  1793.  In  the  Preface  the  au- 
thor says:  "A  simplicity  in  diet,  whether  it 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  happiness 
of  individuals  or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
is  of  more  consequence  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  .  .  .  The  example  of  domestic  vir- 
tues has  dovibtless  a  great  effect.  I  only 
wish  to  rank  Simplicity  of  diet  among  the 
virtues." 

THE   PKAISE   OF  HASTY   TUDDIXO. 

Ye  Alps  audacious,  through  the  hon.vons  that  rise, 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies, 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that  o'er  their  heights  unfurl'd, 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse; 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  ]inrest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. — 
Despise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steel'd, 
Who  hurl  yimr  thunders  round  the  epic  field; 
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Nor  ye  who    strain    your    midnight    throats    to 

sinf]f 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ, 
A]id  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  foel. 
My  morning  mcense  and  my  evening  meal: 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.     Come,  dear  bowl, 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 
Oh!  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue. 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime. 
And  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme. 
No  more  thy  awkward,  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame; 
But,  rising  to  the  unaccustomed  ear. 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere! 
— Canto  I. 


now  TO  EAT  HASTY  PUDDING. 

A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise; 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days. 
When  the  chill'd  earth  lies  bviried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 
Bless'd  cow!  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  em- 
ploy. 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy; 
Mother  of  Egypt's  god — but  sure,  for  me, 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I'd  worship  thee.  .  .  . 
Milk,  then  with  pudding  I  would  always  choose; 
To  this,  in  future  I  confine  my  muse. 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  SAvelling  tide; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink. 
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Then  check  your  hand;  you've  got  the  portion 

due: 
So  taught  our  sires— and   what  they  taught  is 

true. — 
There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.     Though  small  ap- 
pear, 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep-bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup. 
Performs  not  well  in  these  substantial  things, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space, 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  tlie  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate 
Becomes  the  pudding  best.    The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes ; 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  Art. 
These  tuneful  lips,   that  thousand  spoons  have 

tried. 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide. 
But  not  in  song;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg  shell, 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  cevitrc  to  the  side. — 
Fear  not  to  slaver — 'tis  no  deadly  sin; 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  your  ready  napkin;  or,  like  me. 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee; 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project; 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct, 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heed  no  drops  that  fall — 
The  wide-mouth' d   bowl  will  surely  catch   them 
all. 
— Canto  III. 

BARNARD,  Lady  Anne  (Lindsay),  a  Scot- 
tish poetess,  born  in  1750,  died  in  1825.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  Lindsay,  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  and  in  1793  was  married  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Barnard,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Limer- 
ick, and  Ubrarian  to  George  III.  Lady  Anne 
14 
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Lindsay  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  ballad 
Auld  Robin  Gray,  which  was  written  about 
1771,  although  the  authorship  was  unacknowl- 
edged for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  was 
indeed  claimed  by  more  than  one  person. 
The  ballad,  as  originally  written,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  language.  About  1823 
Lady  Anne,  then  more  than  seventy  years 
old,  wrote  two  continuations  of  Auld  Robin 
Gray,  and  sent  them  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by 
whom  they  were  published  in  1825.  These 
continuations  are  very  inferior  to  the  original 
production ;  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
in  any  way  belonging  to  it. 

AULD  EOBIN  GRAY. 

When  the  sliecp  arc  in  the  fauld,  Avhcu  the  kyc's 

come  hame, 
And  a'  the  Avcary  waild  to  rest  are  ganc, 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  ee, 
Unkent  by  my  guidman,  wha  sleeps  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'cd  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for 

his  bride, 
But    saving    ae    crown-piece,    he    had    naetl.ing 

beside; 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound  my  .Tamic  gaed  to  sea, 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  they  were  baith  for 

me. 

He  hadna  been  ganc  a  twelve-month  and  a  day, 
When  my  father  brake  his  arm,  and  the  cow  was 

stown  away; 
Mymither  she  fell  sick;  ray  Jamie  was  at  sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courting  me. 

My  father  couldna  wark,  my  mither  couldna 
spin;  [win; 

I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I   couldna 

Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith;  and  wi'  tears  in 
his  ee. 

Said:  "  Jcanie,  O  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  no  marry 
mc?" 
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My  heart  it  said  iia,  and  I  looked  for  Jamie  back; 
13ut  hard  blew   the   winds,   and   his   shij)   was  a 

Avrack; 
His  ship  was  a  wrack:  why  didna  Jamie  die  ? 
Or  why  am  1  sjiared  to  cry,  ^Vac  is  me? 

My  father  urged  me  sair;  my  mitlier  didna  speak, 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like 

to  break. 
They  gied  him  my  hand — my  heart  was  in  the 

sea — 
And  so  Kobin  Gray  he  was  a  guidman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When,  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stainc  at  my  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist — for  I  couldna  tbink  it 

he, 
Till  he  said:  "I'm  come  hamc,   love,  to  marry 

thee!" 

Oh,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a'; 
1  gied  bim  ae  kiss,  and  l)ade  bini  gang  awa' — 
I  wish  tbat  1  were  dead;  but  I'm  na  like  to  die; 
For  though  my  heart  is  broken,  I'm  Lut  young— 
wae  is  me ! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carcna  much  to  spin; 
I  darena  tbink  o'  Jamie— for  that  wad  be  a  sin. 
But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gudc  wife  to  be: 
For,  oh,  Robin  Gray,  be  is  kind  to  me. 

The  story  of  the  ballad— at  least  as  we  are 
told  by  the  rather  unreliable  Basil  Hall,  v/ho 
gives  Walter  Scott  as  his  authority— is  a  pure 
fiction.  Lady  Anne,  he  says,  "happened  to 
be  at  a  house  where  she  met  Miss  Suff  John- 
son— a  well-known  person— who  played  the 
air,  and  accompanied  it  by  words  of  no  great 
delicacy,  whatever  their  antiquity  might  be ; 
and  Lady  Anne,  lamenting  that  no  better 
Avords  should  belong  to  such  a  melody,  imme- 
diately set  to  Avork,  and  coniposed  this  very 
pathetic  story.  Truth,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
obliges  me  to  add  tliat  it  was  a  fiction.  Robin 
Gray  was  her  father's  gardener ;  and  the  idea 
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of  the  young  lover  going  to  sea,  which 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  character  here 
amongst  the  shepherds,  was  natural  enough 
where  she  was  then  residing,  on  the  Coast  of 
Fife." — In  Lady  Anne's  continuation  of  the 
ballad,  written  half  a  century  after  the  com- 
position of  the  pathetic  original,  she  endeav- 
ors to  render  "  poetic  justice  "  to  the  heroine 
and  her  lover.  Auld  Robin  Gray,  inspired  by 
passion  for  Jeanie,  has  "stown  away"  the 
cow,  the  loss  of  which  had  plunged  her  pa- 
rents into  such  sore  distress  that,  for  their 
sakes,  she  consents  to  marry  the  old  man. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  repents  of  his  misdeed ; 
gives  his  blessing,  and  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions, to  his  young  wife,  and  urges  her  to 
marry  Jamie ;  which  she  does ;  and  the  lov- 
ers lived  happily  ever  after,  as  she  herself 
relates  in  the  Continuation. 

BARNES,  Albert,  an  American  clergyman 
and  Biblical  commentator;  born  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  in  1798;  died  December  24,  1870.  He 
studied  at  Hamilton  College,  having  the  le- 
gal profession  in  view ;  but  having  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, he  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  graduated,  and  in 
1823  received  a  license  as  preacher.  He  offici- 
ated as  nainister  in  several  places  until  1830, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  resigning  it  only  by  reason  of  failing 
eyesight.  He  persistently  denied  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  which  was  repeatedly  urged  upon 
him.  At  intervals,  during  liis  long  pastorate 
he  wrote  several  books,  among  which  are: 
Introduction  to  Butler's  Analogy ;  Scriptural 
Views  of  Slavery ;  The  Way  of  Salvation  ; 
The  Atonement;  Claims  of  Episcopacy; 
Church  Manual ;  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
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Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ; 
Prayers  for  Family  Worshi^j ;  several  voluines 
of  Serinons;  and  a  sei-ies  of  Sunday-School 
Manuals.  Of  more  permanent  value,  how- 
ever, are  his  Notes  on  the  Neio  Testament, 
which  make  about  a  dozen  volumes,  compris- 
ing the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Revelation.  He  also  prepared  three  Volumes 
of  Notes  on  the  Psalms.  These  volumes  of 
Notes  were  originally  prepared  as  expository- 
lectures,  and  wei-e  delivered  as  such  by  the 
author  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  pulpit 
ministrations.  Probably  no  similar  works 
have  met  with  so  wide  a  circulation,  espe- 
cially among  teachers  in  Sunday -Schools,  and 
in  more  advanced  Bible-Classes.  In  1850, 
when  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation  was  at  its 
height,  he  wrote  The  Church  and  Slavery,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  actual  position  of  the 
various  Christian  denominations  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  clearly  announced  his  own  views 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  Introduction  to  this 
work  he  says : 

SLAVERY  AND  THE   UNION. 

The  present  is  eminently  a,  time  when  the  opin- 
ion of  every  man  on  the  subject  of  shivery  slioukl 
be  uttered  in  unamhiiiuous  tones.  There  never 
has  been  but  one  thing  that  has  perilled  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  Union;  and  that  one  thing- 
is  slavery.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
Union  was  really  in  danger  until  now.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  system  of  slavery  has 
been  so  bold,  exacting,  arrotrant,  and  dangerous 
to  liberty,  as  the  present.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  so  much  importance,  therefore,  could 
be  attached  to  the  views  of  individual  men;  when 
so  much  could  be  done  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
man  by  a  plain  utterance  of  sentiment;  when  so 
much  guilt  would  be  incurred  by  silence. 

It  cannot  be  right  that  anyone  who  holds  the 
system  to  be  evil  in  its  origin,  evil  in  its  bearing 
on  the  mcn-als  of  men,  evil  in  its  relations  to  relig- 
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ion,  evil  in  its  influence  on  the  master  and  the 
slave — on  the  body  and  the  soul — on  the  North 
and  the  South,  evil  in  its  relations  to  time  and  in 
its  relations  to  eternity,  sliould  so  act  that  it  shall 
be  possible  to  misunderstand  his  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  it;  so  act  that  his  conduct  could  be  aji- 
jiealed  to  as  implying'  an  apology  for  the  system. 
The  circle  in  -which  he  moves  may  be  a  limited 
circle;  his  views  may  influence  but  few  of  the  liv- 
ing, and  may  cease  to  be  regarded  altogether  when 
he  is  dead;  but  for  the  utterance  of  those  views, 
and  for  the  position  which  he  takes  on  this,  as  on 
other  subjects,  he  must  soon  give  an  account  at  a 
tribunal  where  silence  on  great  moral  subjects,  as 
well  as  an  open  defence  of  what  is  wrong,  will  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  guilt.  No  man,  tlierefore, 
should  allow  himself  on  these  great  questions  to 
be  in  such  a  position  that,  by  any  fair  construction 
of  his  life  and  opinions,  his  influence,  however 
liumble  it  may  be,  should  be  made  to  sustain  ei  ror 
and  wrong;  or  be  of  such  a  nature  that  his  name 
can  be  referred  to  as  furnishing  a  support  for  cru- 
elty and  oppression 

As  it  is  true  that  the  only  thing  that  ever  has 
threatened  to  destroy  this  Union — or  that  now 
threatens  to  destroy  it — is  slavery,  so  it  is  true 
that  the  only  thing  that  alienates  one  portion  of 
the  land  from  another  is  slavery.  In  language,  in 
customs,  in  laws,  in  religion,  we  are,  .and  always 
have  been,  otherwise  a  united  people.  We  have  a 
common  origin.  We  all  look  to  the  same  "  fatli- 
erland,"  and  we  all  claim  that  the  glory  of  that 
land — in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts — is 
a  part  of  our  common  inheritance.  We  look  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Revoluticm;  and  whatever 
valor  there  was  in  battle,  or  whatever  thei  e  was 
that  was  self-sacrificing  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is 
a  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of  tliis  genera- 
tion. Our  rjiilroads  spread  a  netwf)ik  over  all 
the  States,  making  them  one.  Simultaneously 
through  all  the  States  of  the  Union  the  telegraph 
bears  to  millions  of  minds  at  once  what  is  of 
common  interest  to  all.  Some  of  our  great  rivers 
roll  along  through  vast  States,  Northern  and 
Soutliern;  and  by  our  location,  and    by  all   the 
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varieties  of  climate  and  soil  constituting  mutual 
dependence,  wc  arc  designed  by  nature  to  be 
cue  people.  On  the  question  of  slavery  only  are 
we  divided.  This  question  meets  us  every- 
where, generates  all  the  bad  feeling  there  is  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  subjects  us  to  all 
the  reproach  that  we  encounter  from  abroad,  and 
it  is  the  source  of  all  that  tends  to  produce  civil 
strife,  to  cause  alienation  and  discord  in  the 
churches,  or  to  embroil  us  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

SLAVEKV   AND  THE   CHUKCU. 

It  cannot  but  be  an  inquiry  of  great  importance 
how  far  the  Church  is  connected  with  this  state  of 
things;  and  how  far— if  at  all— it  is  responsible 
for  it.  In  a  country  so  extensively  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  as  ours,  where  religion  undeni- 
ably so  much  controls  public  sentiment,  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  community  is  connected 
with  the  church,  and  Avhere  the  Christian  ministry 
exerts  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  public  mind — 
it  cannot  be  an  unimportant  question  what  tho 
church  is  doing,  and  what  it  ouglit  to  do,  in  refei'- 
ence  to  an  evil  so  vast,  and  so  perilous  to  all  our 
institutions. 

I  write  over  my  own  name.  It  is  not  because  I 
suppose  that  my  name  will  have  any  special  claim 
in  influencing  the  public  mind;  and  not  because  I 
suppose  it  to  be  important  that  I  should  "define 
my  position,"  as  if  the  public  had  any  particvdar 
interest  in  my  "position;"  and  not  because  I 
suppose  that  the  public  will  concern  itself  long  to 
learn  how  any  one-  individual  thinks  or  feels  on 
any  subject  that  he  may  deem  to  be  of  special  im- 
portance; but  because  I  think  it  fair  and  manly 
that  a  man  should  be  willing  to  attach  his  name 
to  any  sentiments  which  he  holds,  and  which  he 
chooses,  for  any  reason  to  submit  to  the  consid- 
eration of  mankind.  I  have  no  wish,  also,  to  deny 
that  I  desire  that  my  name  should  be  found  as- 
sociated with  any  well-directed  effort  to  remove 
slavery  from  the  earth.  I  believe  that  the  relig- 
ion which  I  profess  is  opposed,  in  its  whole  spirit 
and  tendency  to  slavery;  that  its  fair  and  legiti- 
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nicate  applic.ition  would  remove  the  last  remnant 
of  it  from  the  world;  and  that  in  every  effort 
which  I  may  make  to  show  to  my  fellow-men  the 
evils  of  the  system,  or  to  jiromote  universal  eman- 
cipation, I  am  performing  the  appropriate  duty  of 
a  Christian  man,  and  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

BAENFIELD,  Richaed,  an  English  poet, 
born  about  1570;  died  about  1627.  He  was 
educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and 
put  forth  at  intervals  several  small  volumes 
of  poems,  among  which  are:  The  Encomium 
of  Lady  Pecunia;  or,  the  Praise  of  Money 
(1589)  ;  The  Affectionate  Shepherd  (1594); 
and  Cynthia  (1595),  for  which  he  bespeaks 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  "if  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  that  it  is  the  first  imitation  of 
the  verse  of  that  excellent  poet,  Maister 
Spenser,  in  his  Fayrie  Queene."—Bainf  eld's 
verse  is  easy  and  gi-aceful,  but  his  chief  claun 
to  remembrance  is  his  incidental  connection 
with  Shakespeare.  He  is  one  of  the  few  con- 
temporary writers  who  make  any  formal 
mention  of  the  great  dramatist.  In  1598, 
when  Shakespeare,  then  about  thirty-four, 
had  come  to  be  known  in  literary  circles  by 
his  poems— not  by  his  dramas,  none  of  which 
had  been  printed— Barnfield  made  laudatory 
mention  of  him,  among  other  poets  of  the 
day: 

UPOX   SIIAKESPEAKE. 

And  Shakespeare,  thou  whose  honej^-flowing  vaine 
(Pleasing  the  world)  thy  praises  doth  obtaine, 
Whose    Venus    and   whose   Liicrece    (sweete  and 

chaste) 
Tliy  name  in  fame's  immortal  books  liavc  plac't, 
Jjive  ever  you;  at  least  in  fame  live  ever! 
Well  may  the  bodye  die,  but  fame  dies  never. 

Barnfield  has  another  incidental  connection 
with    Shakespeare.     In   1599    a    speculative 
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bookseller  brought  out  a  little  volume  under 
the  title  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  by  W. 
Shahespeare,  which  still  finds  place  in  some 
popular  editions  of  Shakespeare  s  Works.  It 
contains  a  few  things  really  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare  or  those  attrib- 
uted to  him,  and  others  filched  from  other 
authors.  Among  these  is  the  following  pretty- 
song: 

LIVE   WITH   ME,   AND  BE   MY  LOVE. 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
And  all  the  cra<;;4y  mountains  yields. 

There  will  avc  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  llowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  sliall  dance  and  sing. 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

This  song  has  been  credited  to  Christopher 
Marlowe ;  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  Barnfield.  There  is  another 
pretty  poem  by  Barnfield,  sometimes  credited 
to  Eobert  Greene,  a  contemporary  dramatist, 
and  even  to  Shakespeare,  since  it  is  found  in 
The  Passi ovate  Pilgrim  : 
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AS   IT  FELT.  ITON   A  DAY. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing,— 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring. 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone ; 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 

Leaned  lier  breast  up-till  a  thorn, 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity:— 

"  Fie,  lie,  fie,"  now  would  she  cry; 

"  Teru,  teru,"  by  and  by; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah,  thought  I,  thou  mourn' st  in  vain, 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain: 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee ; 

Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee; 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead, 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

To  which    the  nightingale    replies    plain- 
tively : 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smiled, 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguiled. 
Every  one  that  Matters  thee 
Is  no  friend  to  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind; 
Faithfnl  friends  are  hard  to  find. 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
AVhilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend: 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal. 
Bountiful  they  him  will  call; 
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And  with  such-like  llattcring: 
"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king!" 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice; 
But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then  farewell  hi.s  great  renown! 
They  that  fawaied  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. — 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep; 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart. 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. — 
These  are  certain  signs  to  knt)W 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  f 

BARROW,  Isaac,  an  English  clergyman 
and  mathematician,  born  in  London  in  1630 ; 
died  May  4,  1G77.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pros- 
perous linen-draper,  and  he  studied  for  the 
Church,  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1649.  Finding  that 
under  the  Commonwealth  the  Church  gave 
little  promise  of  advancement,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  toAvards  the  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics.  Failing  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
spent  four  j-ears,  a  twelvemonth  of  which 
was  passed  in  Constantinople,  where  he  made 
the  Works  of  Chrysostom  a  special  study. 
He  retvn-ned  to  England  in  1659;  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne 
in  the  following  year  Barrow  was  made 
Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1662 
became  also  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Gresh- 
am  College,  London.  He  resigned  these  ap- 
pointments in  166.3,  in  order  to  accept  the 
position  of  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  Cambridge  University.  He  held  this 
position  for  six  years  and  composed  a  vahi- 
ablo  treatise  tipon    Optics.      In  1669  he  re- 
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signed  this  professorship,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  friend  and  pvipil,  Isaac 
Newton.  He  thus  states  his  reasons  for  so 
doing:  "At  my  ordination  I  had  vowed  to 
serve  God  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son;  and  as 
I  could  not  make  a  Bible  out  of  Euclid,  nor 
a  pulpit  out  of  the  mathematical  chair,  my 
only  redress  was  to  quit  them  both."  Upon 
resigning  his  mathematical  chair,  Barrow 
was  created  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  special 
royal  mandate.  He  received  from  his  uncle 
a  small  living  in  Wales,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  made  him  a  prebend  in  his  cathe- 
dral. In  1672,  he  was  made  by  the  King 
Head  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
the  monarch  reinarking  that  ho  had  be- 
stowed that  position  upon  the  best  scholar 
in  England.  In  1675,  two  years  before  his 
death,  Barrow  was  made  Vice-Chancellor  of 
his  University.  As  a  mathematician.  Bar- 
row occupies  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.  An  eminent 
authority  says:  "He  may  be  esteemed  as 
having  shown  a  compass  of  invention  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  moderns.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  only  excepted.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Geometry  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two, 
a  position  which  he  resigned  seven  years 
later.  Had  he  felt  it  consistent  with  his 
higher  obligations  to  continue  his  mathemat- 
ical researches,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
progress  he  might  have  made  in  Science." 
He  was  only  forty-seven  when  he  died ;  and 
yet,  apart  from  his  mathematical  works, 
which  few  are  capable  of  appreciating,  as  a 
theological  Avriter  he  takes  a  high  rank.  His 
works,  of  which  many  editions  have  been 
published,  consist  of  Sermons;  Expositions oi 
the  Creed,  of  the  Lords  Prayer,  and  the  Dec- 
alogue ;  treatises  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sac- 
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raments,  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church,  on  Tlie 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  etc.  His  sermons 
were  all  long,  seldom  occupying  less  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  their  delivery;  and  not 
unfrequently  much  more.  Thus  it  is  related 
that  once  when  he  had  delivered  a  charity 
sermon  of  three  and  a  half  hours  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  a.nd  Aldermen  of  London,  he 
Avas  asked,  upon  leaving  the  pidpit,  if  he  was 
not  tired,  and  his  reply  was,  "Y<;s,  indeed, 
I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so  long." 
A  single  extract — about  the  shortest  that  can 
be  made— must  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  of  Barrow's  Sermons: 

THE   EXCELLENCY   OF  THE   CHUISTIAN  EELIGION. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of 
its  speech,  whicli  is  properly  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  of  all  persons  and  wortliy  the  maj- 
esty and  sincerity  of  Divine  Trutli.  It  expresseth 
itself  plainly  and  simply,  without  any  affectation 
or  artiH(;e,  ostentation  of  wit  or  eloquence.  It 
speaks  with  an  imperious  awful  conlidence,  in 
tlie  strain  of  a  king ;  its  words  carrying  with 
tliem  authority  and  power  divine,  commanding 
attention,  assent,  and  obedience:  as,  "This  you 
are  to  believe,  this  you  are  to  do,  on  pain  of  our 
high  displeasure,  and  at  your  utmost  peril;  for 
even  your  life  and  salvation  depend  thereon." 
Such  is  the  style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture;  such 
as  plainly  becomes  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  to 
use,  when  he  is  pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind 
and  will  to  us  his  creatures. 

As  God  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we 
could  not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  im- 
mediate presence,  if  ever  he  would  convincingly 
signify  his  will  and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by 
effects  of  his  incommunicable  power;  by  works 
extraordinary  and  supernatural.  And  innumer- 
able such  hath  God  afforded  in  favor  and  counte- 
nance of  our  religion:  as,  his  clearly  predicting 
the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  by  express 
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voices  and  manifest  apparitions  from  heaven ;  by 
frequently  suspendinjr  the  course  of  natural 
causes;  by  remarkable  instances  of  isrovidence; 
by  internal  attestations  on  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  By  such  wonderful  means  doth 
God  demonstrate  that  the  Christian  Religion 
came  from  him:  an  advantage  peculiar  to  it;  and 
such  as  no  other  institution  except  that  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  could  ever 
reasonably  pretend  to. — I  hope  these  considera- 
tions will  bo  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  religion 
from  all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate, 
vain,  and  dissolute  persons;  as  also  to  confirm 
us  in  the  esteem,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
thereof. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  aside  their  preju- 
dices, reason  would  compel  them  to  confess  that 
the  heavenly  doctrines  and  law.';  of  Christ,  estab- 
lished by  innumerable  miracles;  his  completely 
pure  and  holy  life,  his  meekness,  charity,  and 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  in  his  death, 
and  his  wonderful  resurrection  from  the  state  of 
the  dead — are  most  unquestionable  evidences  of 
the  divinity  of  his  person,  of  the  truth  of  his 
Gospel,  and  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  us 
thankfully  to  accept  him  for  our  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  on  the  gracious  terms  he  has  proposed: 
To  love  God  with  all  our  souls — who  is  the  Maker 
of  our  beings — and  to  love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves, who  bear  his  image: — as  they  are  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  ai'e 
they  duties  fitted  to  our  nature,  and  most  agree- 
able to  our  reason.  And  therefore,  as  the  obtain- 
ing the  love,  favor,  and  kindness  of  God  should 
be  the  chief  and  ruling  principle  in  our  hearts, 
the  first  thing  in  our  consideration,  as  what  ought 
to  govern  all  the  pvxrposes  and  actions  of  our 
lives;  so  Ave  cannot  possibly  have  more  powerful 
motives  to  goodness,  righteousness,  justice,  equity, 
meekness,  humility,  temperance,  and  chastity — 
or  greater  dissuasions  and  discouragements  from 
all  kinds  of  sin — than  what  the  Holy  Scriptures 
afford  us.  If  we  will  fear  and  reverence  God, 
love  our  enemies  who  despitefully  use  us,  and  do 
good  in  all  our  capacities,  we  arc  promised  that 
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our  reward  sliall  be  very  great;  that  we  shall  be 
the  chikhcu  of  the  Most  High;  that  we  shall  bo 
inhabitants  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  heaven, 
where  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness, of  life,  and  glory. 

BARROW,  Sir  John,  an  English  traveller 
and  biographer,  born  in  17Ci,   died  in  1849. 
He  was    early  instructed    in    mathematics; 
was  for  awhile  employed  in  an  iron-foundry 
in  Liverpool;  went  on  a  whaling  voyage  to 
Greenland,  and  subsequently  taught  mathe- 
matics in  an    academy  at  Greenwich.      In 
1792  he  received  the  appointment  of  pi-ivate 
secretary  to  Lord  Macartney,  who  had  just 
been  made    British    ambassador    to  China. 
During  his  residence  in  China,  Barrow  learned 
the  Chinese  language,   and  collected  much 
information  relating  to  the  counti'y  and  the 
people,  and  in  1804  put  forth  his  Travels  in 
China.     In  the  mean  while  (1796),  Lord  Mac- 
artney had  been  made  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony ;  Barrow  accompanied  him,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  a  trip  which  he  made  into  the 
interior,  which  appeared  as  an  Appendix  to 
his  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  in  1792,  1793. 
Upon  returning  to  England,  in  1804,  Barrow 
was  made  a  baronet,  and  became  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  a  position  which  he  occu- 
pied with  marked  credit  until  1845.      Most  of 
the  exploring  and  scientific  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  British  Government  were    pro- 
jected under  the  direct  sanction  of  Sir  John 
Barrow.      He    wrote    several    biographical 
works,  among  which  are  Lives  of  Lord  Mac- 
artney,   Peter    the    Great,     Admiral    Lord 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake.     His  most  valuable  work  is  the  His- 
tory of  Voyages  of  Discovery  vithiii  the  Arc- 
tic Regions,  originally  published  in  1818,  but 
subsequently  brought  down  to  1840.     He  also 
wrote  a  j)opular  account  of  Pitcairn's  Island 
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and  its  Inhabitants,  embracing  a  narrative  of 
the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  He  wrote  a  very 
readable  Autobiography,  which  Avas  pub- 
lished about  a  year  before  his  death. — Mr. 
John  Barrow,  the  son  of  Sir  John,  wrote 
some  clever  books  describing  excursions  in 
Northern  Europe,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Ire- 
land, and  a  Memoir  of  his  father. 

BAETH,  Heinrich,  a  German  explorer  in 
Africa,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  19,  1821 ;  died 
at  Dresden,  November  25,  1865.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  University  of 
Berhn,  where  his  favorite  studies  were  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  antiquities, 
and  geography.  His  first  explorations,  be- 
gun in  1815,  were  along  the  European  and 
African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  These 
journeys  were  extended  into  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  They  occu- 
pied about  three  years,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  several  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  In  1819  he  gave  an  account 
of  these  explorations  under  the  title  of  Wan- 
derungen  diirch  die  Kustenliinder  des  Mittel- 
meeres.  Near  the  close  of  1819,  Barth  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Government,  in 
conjunction  Avith  Dr.  Overweg,  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  James  EiChardson,  who  was 
charged  with  a  political  and  commercial  mis- 
sion to  Northern  Central  Africa.  The  expe- 
dition set  out  from  Tripoli  early  in  February, 
1850,  in  order  to  cross  the  great  desert. 
Barth  got  separated  from  his  companions, 
both  of  whom  finally  fell  victims  to  the  in- 
salubrious climate.  Barth,  however,  contin- 
ued his  journeys  alone.  He  finally  made 
his  way  back  to  Tripoli  in  September,  1855. 
His  travels  during  this  period  extended  over 
an  area  of  21  degrees  of  latitude  and  20  de- 
grees of  longitude,  from  Tripoli  on  the  north 
to  Andamawa  on  the  south,  and  from  Ba- 
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girmi  on  the  east  to  Timbuctu  on  the  west, 
involving  journeyings  of  not  less  than  12,000 
miles,   mainly  performed  under  great  diffi- 
culties, and  in  regions  of  which  hardly  any- 
thing was  knoAvn.     His  narrative  of  this  ex- 
pedition, written  by  himself  both  in  German 
and  English,  appeared  in  1857-58,  in  five  vol- 
umes, with  numerous  illustrations  and  maps. 
It  was  republished  in  New  York  in  three  large 
volumes,  some  of  the  more  detailed  maps  be- 
ing omitted.     The  English  title  of  this  work 
is.  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Cen- 
tral Africa.     Being  a  Journal  of  an  Expe- 
dition  undertaken   under   the    Auspices   of 
H.B.M:s  Government  in  the  years  1849-1855. 
By  Henry  Earth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.    This  work, 
says  the  London  Spectator,    "contains  the 
best  account  of  the  interior  of  Negroland  we 
have  yet,  north  of  nine  degrees  of  latitude; 
and  he  himself  is  the  model  of  an  explorer- 
patient,   persevering,    and    resolute."    After 
publishing  this  work.   Earth   made   several 
other  extended  journeys  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  etc.,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  1858,  under  the  title,  Reise  von  Tra- 
pezxmt  durch  die  nordl.  HaJfte  Kleinasiens 
nach    Skutari.      In  1863    he    put  forth    his 
Sammlung  mid  Bearbeitimg  Central- Afrik. 
Vocabularien,  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
philologists  and  ethnologists.     His  most  im- 
portant woi'k,  however,  is  the  Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 

NOKTIIEIIN     AND     CENTRAL,      AFIIICA     AND     THEIR 
INHABITANTS. 

Extending  over  a  tract  of  country  of  twenty- 
four  degrees  from  north  to  south  and  twenty  de- 
grees from  east  to  west,  in  the  broadest  part  of 
the  continent  of  Africa,  my  travels  necessarily 
comprise  subjects  of  great  interest  and  diversity. 

After  having  traversed  vast  deserts  of  the  most 
barren  soil  and  scenes  of  the  most  frightful  deso- 
15 
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latioii,  I  inot  with  fertile  lands  irrigated  by  large 
navigable  rivers,  and  extensive  central  lakes,  or- 
namented with  the  finest  timber,  and  producing 
various  species  of  grain,  rice,  sesamum,  ground- 
nuts, in  unlimited  abundance,  the  sugar-cane, 
etc.,  together  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  most 
valuable  commodities  of  trade.  The  whole  of 
Central  Africa,  from  Bagirmi  to  the  east  as  far  as 
Timbiictu  to  the  west,  abounds  in  these  products. 
The  natives  in  these  regions  not  only  weave  their 
own  cotton,  but  dye  their  home-made  shirts  with 
their  own  indigo. 

The  river,  the  fai'-famed  Niger,  which  gives 
access  to  these  regions  by  means  of  its  eastern 
branch,  the  Benuwe,  which  I  discovered,  affords 
an  uninterrupted  navigable  sheet  of  water  for 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  country.  Its  western  branch  is  obstructed 
by  rapids  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  but  even  at  that 
pcnnt  it  is  probably  not  impassible  in  the  present 
state  of  navigation;  while  higher  up  the  river 
opens  an  immense  high-road  for  nearly  one  thou- 
sand miles  into  the  very  heart  of  Western  Africa, 
so  rich  in  every  kind  of  produce. 

The  same  diversity  of  soil  and  produce  which 
the  regions  traversed  by  me  exhibit,  is  also  ob- 
served with  respect  to  man.  Starting  from  Tri- 
poli on  the  north,  we  proceed  from  the  settlement 
of  the  Arab  and  the  Berber — the  poor  remnants 
of  the  vast  empires  of  the  Middle  Ages — into  a 
country  dotted  with  splendid  ruins  from  the  pe- 
I'iod  of  the  Roman  dominion,  through  the  wild 
roving  hordes  of  the  Tawiirek,  to  tlie  negro  and 
half-negro  tribes,  and  to  the  very  border  of  tlie 
South  African  nations.  In  the  regions  of  Central 
Africa  there  exists  not  one  and  the  same  stock,  as 
in  South  Africa;  but  the  gi'eatest  diversity  of 
tribes,  or  rather  nations,  prevails,  with  idioms  en- 
tirely distinct. 

The  great  and  momentous  struggle  between  Is- 
lamism  and  Paganism  is  here  going  on,  causing 
every  day  the  most  painful  and  affecting  results; 
while  the  miseries  resulting  from  slav(u\y  and  tlic 
slave-trade  are  here  revealed  in  their  most  repul- 
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sive  featui'cs.  We  find  Sroliamniedan  learning 
engrafted  on  the  ignorance  and  simi^licity  of  the 
black  races,  and  the  gaudy  magnificence  and  strict 
ceremonial  of  large  empires  side  by  side  with  the 
barbarous  simplicity  of  naked  and  half-naked 
tribes. 

We  here  trace  a  historical  thread  -which  guides 
us  through  this  labyrinth  of  tribes  and  overthroAvn 
kingdoms;  and  a  lively  interest  is  awakened  by 
reflecting  on  their  possible  progress  and  restora- 
tion through  the  intercourse  with  more  civilized 
p^rts  of  the  world. 

Finally,  we  find  here  commerce  in  every  direc- 
tion radiating  from  Kano,  the  great  emporium  of 
Central  Africa,  and  spreading  the  manufactures 
of  that  industrious  region  over  the  whole  of  West- 
ern Africa.  ...  As  I  may  flatter  myself  that,  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  my  efi'orts,  I  have 
encouraged  further  undertakings  in  these  as  well 
as  in  other  quarters  of  Africa,  so  it  will  be  my 
gi'eatest  satisfaction  if  this  narrative  should 
give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  endeavors  to  oj^en  the 
fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa  to  European  com- 
merce and  civilization. — Travels  and  Explorations, 
Vol.  I. 

BARTLETT,  John  Russell,  an  American 
bibliographer  and  author,  born  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  October  23,  1805.  While  a 
young  man  he  became  cashier  of  a  bank  in 
his  native  town,  and  took  a  special  interest 
in  literary  and  scientific  research.  In  1837 
he  entered  into  business  as  a  bookseller  in 
New  York,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  history  and  ethnology.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  and  for  some  years  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  survey 
of  the  boundary-line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  He  was  thus  engaged 
for  about  three  years,  during  whicli  he  made 
researches  in  ethnology,  natural  history,  and 
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astronomy;  the  results  of  which  were  offi- 
cially published  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment  in  1857-58,  In  1855  he  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Ehode  Island,  and 
in  1801-62  he  was  acting  Governor  of  the 
State.  Among  his  numerous  works  are :  TJie 
Progress  of  Ethnology  (1847) ;  Reminiscences 
of  Albert  Gallatin  (1849);  Explorations  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  etc.  (1856) ; 
Bibliotheca  Americana  (4  vols. ,  1865-70) ; 
Literature  of  the  JichelUon  (1867) ;  Primeval 
Man  (1868),  and  Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 
Of  this  last  v/ork  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1848,  and  succeeding  editions,  with 
continued  enlargements,  in  1859,  1860,  and 
1877.  In  the  prefaces  to  the  successive  edi- 
tions the  author  indicates  the  principles  upon 
which  the  work  was  based. 

upox  jv:mericaxisms. 

I  began  to  make  a  list  of  such  words  as  appeared 
to  be,  or  at  least  such  as  had  generally  been 
called,  Americanisms,  or  peculiar  to  the  United 
States;  and  at  the  same  time  made  reference  to 
the  several  authors  in  whose  writings  they  ap- 
peared ;  not  knowing  whether  in  reality  they  were 
of  native  growth,  or  whether  they  had  been  intro- 
duced from  England.  When  this  list  bad  ex- 
panded so  as  to  embi-ace  a  largo  number  of  the 
words  used  in  familiar  conversation,  both  among 
the  uneducated  and  rustic  classes,  the  next  object 
was  to  examine  the  dialects  and  provincialisms  of 
those  parts  of  England  from  which  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England  and  our  other  colonies  emi- 
grated. 

The  provincialisms  of  New  England  are  more 
familiar  to  our  ears  than  those  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  not  confined 
within  the  limits  of  those  States,  but  have  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan,  which  States  have  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, settled  by  emigrants  from  New  England. 

On  comparing  these  familiar  words  with  the 
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provincial  and  colloquial  language  of  the  nortliern 
counties  of  England,  a  most  striking  rcseinhlauce 
appeared,  not  only  in  the  words  commonly  re- 
garded as  peculiar  to  New  England,  but  in  the 
dialectical  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  and  in 
the  general  tone  and  accent.  In  fact,  it  may  bo 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  colloquial  peculiarities  of  New  England  are 
derived  directly  from  Great  Britain;  and  that 
they  are  now  provincial  in  those  parts  from  which 
the  early  colonists  emigi'ated,  ov  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  well-accredited  authors  of  the 
period  when  that  emigration  took  place.  Conse- 
quently it  is  obvious  that  we  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  the  words  referred  to. 

It  may  be  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  idiom  of 
New  England  is  as  pure  English,  taken  as  a  whole, 
as  was  spoken  in  England  at  the  period  when 
these  colonies  wei-e  settled.  In  making  this  as- 
sertion, I  do  not  take  as  a  standard  the  nasal 
twang,  the  draAvling  enunciation,  or  those  perver- 
sions of  language  which  the  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated adopt.  Nor  would  I  acknowlsdge  the 
abuse  of  many  of  our  most  useful  words.  For 
these  perversions  I  make  no  other  defence  or 
apology  but  that  they  occur  in  all  countries  and 
in  every  language. 

Having  found  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  I  had 
next  to  decide  between  a  vocabulary  of  words  of 
purely  American  origin,  or  one  in  which  sliould  be 
embraced  all  those  words  usually  called  provin- 
cial or  vulgar;  all  the  words,  whatever  be  their 
origin,  which  are  used  in  familiar  conversation, 
and  but  seldom  employed  in  composition;  all  the 
perversions  of  language  and  abuses  of  words  into 
which  people  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
have  fallen;  and  some  of  those  remarkable  and 
ludicrous  forms  of  speech  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Western  States.  The  latter  plan 
seemed  the  most  satisfactory,  and  this  I  deter- 
mincK.1  to  adopt.— P/v;/"((ce  to  the  First  Edition, 
18-18. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  (1859) 
the  author  says  that  ho  began  preparations 
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for  a  new  edition  before  the  first  had  fairly- 
left  the  press. 

From  that  time — ^he  continues — I  have,  during 
the  intervening  ten  years,  been  more  or  less  occu- 
pied in  its  preparation.  Nearly  three  years  of 
this  period  1  spent  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  tlie  service  of  the  United  States  as  Commis- 
sioner on  the  Mexican  Boundary;  but  even  there 
I  failed  not  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  famil- 
iar language  of  the  frontier,  and  carefully  recorded 
the  words  and  phrases  I  met  with  for  future  use. 
This  experience  enabled  me  to  collect  the  singu- 
lar words  occurring  in  prairie  and  frontier  life, 
as  well  as  those  common  to  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  California.  Most  of  these  have  come  from 
the  Spanish,  and  are  now  fairly  engrafted  on  our 
language.  The  other  alterations  and  improve- 
ments made  in  this  eilition  consist  in  the  addition 
of  a  very  large  number  of  words  and  phrases  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States;  so  that  it  nov/  con- 
tains probably  twice  as  many  as  the  first  edition. 
The  examples  or  illustrations  from  authors,  show- 
ing the  use  of  words,  have  also  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied. This  seemed  desirable,  as  examples  con- 
vey a  far  more  correct  idea  of  their  meaning  and 
use  than  a  simple  definition. 

The  third  edition  (1860)  was  merely  a  re- 
print of  that  of  1859.  The  fourth  edition 
(1877),  which  is  probably  the  author's  final 
one,  is  very  considerably  enlarged.  The 
principal  part  of  the  additions  are  thus  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Preface : 

THE   VOCABULAKY  OF  SLANG. 

Perhaps  the  larger  share  of  additions  is  from 
the  vocabulary  of  Slang,  which  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes : 

First  are  the  terms  used  hy  the  bankers  and 
stockbrokers  of  Wall  Street,  which  are  well  un- 
derstood and  employed  by  those  who  operate  in 
stocks  in  all  our  large  cities.  These  may  be 
classed  among  the  more  respectable  slang.  They 
are  employed  not  only  by  merchants,  but  by  all 
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■who  have  money  to  invest,  or  who  operate  in 
stocks.  Educated  men  also  make  use  of  lliem,  for 
the  reason  that  tliere  are  no  terms  which  so  well 
express  the  operations  connected  with  money. 
Next  we  have  "College  Slang,"  or  words  and  ex- 
pressions in  common  use  among  the  students  in 
our  colleges  and  pupils  of  our  higher  schools. 
These  words  are  so  numerous  that,  wlien  ex- 
plained at  length,  and  accompanied  by  examples, 
they  make  a  volume  of  themselves.  Then  there 
is  the  slang  of  politicians,  of  the  stage,  of  sports- 
men, of  Western  boatmen,  of  pugilists,  of  the  po- 
lice, of  rowdies  and  "roughs,"  of  thieves,  of 
workshops,  of  the  circus,  of  shopkeepers,  work- 
men, etc.,  which,  taken  together,  form  a  rich 
mine  whence  new  words  are  derived — some  of 
which,  after  a  struggle,  become  engrafted  on  our 
language,  and  finally  obtain  places  in  Webster's 
Unabridrjed. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  incorporation 
of  slang  terms  in  a  work  like  the  present,  on  the 
ground  that  it  tends  to  preserve  them  and  per- 
petuate their  use.  It  is  true  that  it  does  pre- 
serve them;  but  it  does  not  perpetuate  their  use; 
for  they  often  disapi)ear  as  suddenly  as  they 
come  into  existence.  Slang  terms  will  remain  in 
use  only  so  long  as  they  may  be  useful  in  collo- 
quial language.  They  may  then  be  supplanted 
by  others  more  expressive,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 
But  even  though  they  may  become  obsolete,  it  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  included  in  a 
Dictionary  or  Glossary. 

Words  having  a  political  .significance  sometimes 
have  an  existence  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  They 
are  employed  in  the  newspaper  press,  arc  heard 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  find  a  place  in  our 
political  annals.  The  extinction  of  an  old  polit- 
ical party,  the  organization  of  another,  with  new 
issues  and  a  new  platfoi-m,  will  be  accompanied 
by  new  terms,  which  will  become  the  shibboletli  or 
watchword  of  the  new  party.  The  names  of  the 
older  parties  cease  to  be  used,  and  are  soon  for- 
gotten. Such  is  the  history  of  the  terms  Feder- 
als, Bucktails,  Barn-burners,  Old  Hunkers,  lioco- 
Focos,  Silver-Grays,  and  Know-nothings. 
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The  clubs  and  flashy  young  men  have  their 
slang,  often  growing  out  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  or  out  of  the  customs  of  society;  while  the 
number  introduced  from  the  humbler  classes  is 
much  greatei'.  Sometimes  these  strange  words 
have  a  known  origin;  but  of  the  larger  number, 
no  one  knows  whence  they  come.  Slang  is  thus 
the  source  whence  largo  additions  are  made  to 
our  language.  .  .  . 

The  late  civil  war  has  given  rise  to  many  singu- 
lar words.  Some  of  these,  in  common  use  among 
our  soldiers  duruig  the  war,  have  since  been 
dropped.  Others  have  not  only  been  preserved  in 
our  colloquial  dialect,  but  have  been  transplanted 
to  and  adopted  in  foreign  countries  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  ...  In  the  minuig 
districts  of  California  and  Xevada  many  strange 
words  and  i)hrases  have  sprung  into  existence, 
some  of  which  have  so  taken  root  that  tliey  are 
heard  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  have  even  crept  into  the  ephcn.eral 
literature  of  the  Pacific  States.  By  no  writers 
has  this  peculiar  idiom  been  so  much  employed  as 
by  Bret  Harte  and  '*  Mark  Twain."  In  speaking 
of  the  language  of  the  mining  districts,  the  latter 
says :  "  The  slang  of  Nevada  is  the  richest  and  most 
infinitely  varied  and  copious  that  has  ever  existed 
anywhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  except  in  the 
mines  of  California  in  the  '  early  days.'  It  was 
hard  to  preach  a  sermon  without  it  and  be  under- 
stood."— Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition,  1877. 

BARTOL,  Cyrus  Augustus,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Freeport,  Maine,  in  1813; 
died  in .  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1832,  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1835 ;  and  in  1837  became  associate  pastor 
of  the  West  Church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer for  many  years;  and  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Sermons;  Pictures  from 
Europe;  Church  and  Congregation;  Radical 
Problems;  and  The  Rising  Faith.    The  last 
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two  works  published  in  1872  and  1874  Em- 
body the  I'esults  of  his  maturest  thought. 

ON  IDEALISM   IX   EELIOION. 

We  make  the  Christ  of  our  faith.  Christians 
are  disturbed  by  auy  hint  that  their  Saviour  can- 
not be  certainly  drawn,  •\vitli  every  word  and 
prodigy,  out  of  the  historic  details.  What  if  we 
cannot  circumstantially  verify  the  image  of  tlie 
God-man?  Is  that  image  therefore  a  vajior  tliat 
passeth  away?  Fact  is  never  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple; but  principle  the  womb  of  fact.  All  the 
texts  and  wonders  illustrate,  but  do  not  procreate 
spirit.  We  are  grieved  at  discrei)ancies  in  the 
Gospel  tales,  and  the  impossibility  of  proving  the 
miracles,  even  if  they  occurred.  But  though,  in 
the  mouth  of  many  witnesses,  every  word  could 
be  established,  or  the  portents  re-wrought  before 
our  eyes,  we  could  get  from  them  no  saving  be- 
lief. Faith  is  a  prhiciple,  not  a  conclusion.  The 
test  of  a  man  is  what  he  builds  on — an  incident  or 
an  idea.  The  letter  that  killeth  is  not  only  a 
written  sentence,  but  every  outward  appearance. 
Sun  and  moon,  sea  and  star,  are  but  an  alphabet. 
The  world  is  God's  mctaplior.  All  cognitions  of 
sense  are  signs  and  counters  of  conception.  We 
do  not  want  a  factitious  Redeemer.  A  purely  his- 
toric creed  is  the  house  Jesus  spoke  of,  reared  on 
the  sand,  and  sure  to  go  before  the  storm.  None 
but  the  ideal  underpinning  will  stand.  A  miracle 
over  the  greed  of  the  multitude  was  noble;  but  a 
multiplication  of  baked  bread  and  of  fish  that 
never  grew  as  wheat  or  swam  in  the  sea — what  a 
lie  of  God  or  Nature ! 

The  ideal  foundation  is  so  firm,  every  man's  con- 
stitution forces  him  to  fashion  his  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  his  light,  after  his  own  heart.  To  the  Jew, 
Jesus  was  a  stumbling-block;  and  to  the  Greek, 
foolishness;  but  to  whoever  believed,  God's  power 
and  wisdom.  To  such  as  could  receive  him,  he 
became  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  re- 
demption. Paul  saw  him,  and  Thomas  did  not. 
To  Mary,  angels  were  in  the  sepulchre ;  to  Peter 
a  linen  roll.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  reed  shaken 
in  the  wind,  a  figure  in  soft  raiment,  or  a  prophet 
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in  the  van  of  the  whole  line— as  the  vision  of  one 
or  another  varied  in  the  wilderness. 

Jesus  was  a  Jew;  the  Christ  was  born  of  the 
wedded  Greek  and  Jewish  mind.  I  doubt  not  the 
depth  of  that  immense  personality  would  justify- 
more  than  all  we  can  say;  but  the  personality  is 
not  constructible  from  any  particulars  of  the  story 
without  imaginative  help.  I  should  not  believe 
the  narratives  so  heartily,  did  they  all  four  agree, 
or  if  Paul  had  nothing  more  to  tell  us  than  Mark. 
Eye-witnesses,  every  lawyer  knows,  always  differ. 

We  say  Genesis  is  a  fable.  Is  Moses,  or  who- 
ever wrote  it,  less  trustworthy  than  Gibbon  or 
Hume?  We  dispute  about  what  was  done  by 
John  Adams  or  General  Greene.  In  a  few  ycare 
how  many  myths  there  will  be  respecting  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  John  Brown,  and  the  power  gone  to 
distinguish  between  fiction  and  fact:  but  as  to  the 
devotion  to  country  and  liumanity,  what  doubt  ?— 
liadical  Problenis. 

THE  YOrXG   AXD  TUE  OLD. 

I  look  not  back  after  my  childhood,  but  for- 
ward. I  feel  it  as  something  to  reach,  not  to 
leave.  O  young  people,  those  hoary  and  wrinkled 
ones,  your  elders,  smile  at  your  esteeming  them, 
so  old.  Some  very  young  folks  I  consider  much 
older  than  I  am.  I  see  them  practising  old  errors 
of  which  I  fancy  I  am  rid.  Some  young,  very 
conservative  ministers  seem  to  me  like  antiqua- 
rians—veritable voices  of  antiquity— older  than 
Pharaoh;  and  though  I  am  a  score  of  years  in  ad- 
vance, I  cannot  resist  the  impression  they  were 
somehow  born  before  I  was.  Not  the  number  of 
the  earth's  revolutions  since  you  dropped  on  it 
measures  your  age.  There  is,  as  the  heathens 
fabled,  an  elixir  of  life,  a  fountain  of  immortal 
youth.  Every  prejudice  you  throw  off  renews 
your  age  till  you  are  more  a  child  in  "  your  fath- 
er's house  of  many  mansions"  than  you  Avere  in 
your  spring-time  or  college  days.  Every  conquest 
of  passion  is  rejuvenation. 

I  confess  I  did  not  feel  very  young  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  fell  into  a  gloomy  epoch  in  religion.  I 
bore  the  weight  of  the   world's  iniquity,  all  the 
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way  from  Adam,  on  my  little  shoulders.  God 
seemed  to  me  not  a  perpetual  original,  and  pres- 
ence of  joy;  not  one  who  created  the  world;  but 
one  who  made  Sunday,  and  built  the  church,  and 
settled  the  minister;  and  would  punish  little  boys 
that  walked  out  into  the  pasture,  and  picked  flow- 
ers in  the  garden,  when  anybody  was  preaching. 
I  walked  about,  hanging  down  my  head,  and  say- 
ing over  and  over  again,  "  God  he  merciful  to  me, 
a  sinner!"  I  knew  not  what  sin  Avas;  Avas  not 
conscious  of  having  committed  any;  but  Avas  op- 
pressed with  an  imagination  of  evil,  which  stained 
and  cumbered  the  earth,  and  on  Avhich  the  sun 
Avas  Aveary  of  shining,  and  the  grave  gaped  to 
swalloAV  it  up.  How  sad  sickness  Avas!  What  a 
calamity  death!  The  churchyard  a  horror;  and 
the  heavy  black  crape  Avorn  for  departed  friends 
clothed  the  universe  in  mourning.  Tlie  color 
strikes  a  chill  to  my  heart  through  all- this  dis- 
tance of  miles  and  years.  But  the  feeling  of  cuje 
in  youth,  from  all  this  mysterious  theological 
misery,  I  remember  so  vividly,  that  it  seems  to  me 
I  have  grown  younger  ever  since,  and  the  Avorld 
fresher.  The  sun  gets  up  briglit  and  cheerful 
now;  not  as  a  sentinel  to  Avatch  the  Avickedncss  of 
every  man,  and  be  God's  flaming  eye  to  portend 
wrath.  I  do  not  say,  Avitli  Kicjhter's  dreamer, 
"Give  me  back  my  youth!"  My  youth  shines 
before  me.  I  come  from  the  Avest,  I  travel  to  the 
cast.  The  president  of  a  religious  association, 
calling  on  me  to  speak,  said,  by  Avay  of  compli- 
ment, that  he  did  not  like  to  tliink  of  me  as  ever 
to  groAV  old.  I  could  have  told  him  that  I  had 
been  growing  young  for  fifty  years.  More  "  glory 
in  the  grass  and  splendor  in  the  flower''  every 
spring. — The  liishvj  Faith. 

B.IRTON,  Benjamin  Smith,  an  American 
physician,  and  naturalist,  boi-n  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  in  1766;  died  in  1815.  He  studied  in 
Philadelphia  and  NeAV  York,  alterAvards  in 
Europe,  and  receiA^ed  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  Ho  returned  to 
America  in  178i),  and  Avas  inniiudiately  chosen 
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Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  two 
years  later  incorporated  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  his  death.  Subsequently  he  filled  also 
the  chairs  of  Materia  Medica  and  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  in  the  University.  Dr.  Barton 
Avas  among  the  earliest  of  distinguished 
American  scientists,  and  contributed  largely 
to  scientific  periodicals.  Among  his  works 
are  a  Memoir  Concerning  the  Fascinating 
Power  ascribed  to  Rattlesnakes  (1796) ;  Frag- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Pcnyisylvania 
(1800);  and  Elements  of  Botany  {1803).  In 
1805  he  commenced  the  publication  of  The 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  which  he 
wrote  numerous  valuable  papers.  In  1807  ho 
delivered  in  Philadelphia  a  suggestive  dis- 
course upon  some  of  the  principal  Desiderata 
in  Natural  History,  which  embodies  many 
admirable  suggestions : 

METEOKOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES. 

One  of  the  ccreatest  desiderata  in  the  history  of 
the  moteoroloi^ry  of  our  country  is  a  coniparative 
view  of  the  climates  of  the  two  great  regions  of  the 
United  States :  that  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  that  between  this  great 
chain  and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  to  the 
first  great  ranges  of  mountains,  westward.  How 
far  has  the  eastern  wijid  advanced  westward  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  ?  What  is  the  right  theory 
of  the  fact  that  the  southern  trees  and  shrubs  are 
very  generally  found  considerably  further  north 
in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  tract  ?  What 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  of  the  species 
of  trees  which  are  common  to  the  two  districts 
just  mentioned,  those  which  grow  in  the  western 
do  not  attain  to  so  great  an  age,  and  begin  to  rot 
and  decay  the  soonest  ? 
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CHAKGES   IN  CIJMATE. 

It  is  a  point  which  may,  I  think,  admit  of  some 
doubt  whether  any  very  essential  clian<,fe  has 
actually  taken  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
American  climates  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  the  Europeans  in  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury; or,  at  least,  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
European  colonies  now  called  the  United  States. 
Many  facts  and  materials  for  determining  this  point 
may  still  be  collected.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  propose  that  iucfuiries  should  be  made  of 
the  oldest  people  residing  in  the  Union;  but,  in 
particular,  inquiries  of  our  Indians,  who  are  re- 
markably attentive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
memory  of  severe  winters,  uncommonly  Avarm 
summers,  seasons  of  great  drought,  and  other 
circumstances  relative  to  the  atmosphere. 

These  inquiries  might  be  conducted  with  pecul- 
iar advantage  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  several  of  the  Indian  tribes— such 
as  the  Cheerake,  the  Chikksah,  etc.,— are  known 
to  have  resided,  in  particular  districts  of  country, 
for  near  three  hundred  years.  Mr.  Lawson  in- 
forms us  that  when  he  was  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  very  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Indians  of  that  country  preserved  the  memory  of 
an  exceedingly  hard  winter  which  had  occurred 
there  one  hundred  and  five  years  before.  This 
carries  us  back  to  about  the  year  159G,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  which  time  there  were  no 
European  settlers  in  Carolina.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  "  the  great  Sound  was 
frozen  over,  and  the  wild-geese  came  into  the 
woods  to  eat  acorns,"  and  were  so  "tame,"  no 
doubt  through  want,  that  the  Indians  killed  abun- 
dance of  them  in  the  woods,  "by  knocking  them 
on  the  head  with  sticks."  Since  this  period,  viz., 
in  the  year  1779-17S0,  the  great  Sound  has  been 
frozen  over. 

BARTON,  Bernard,  an  English  poet,  born 
in  London  in  1784 ;  died  in  1849.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has 
been  styled  "  the  Quaker  Poet."    lie  vas  an 
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intimate  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  letters  and 
essays.  In  1810  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 
banking-house,  at  Woodbridge,  continuing  in 
that  position  until  his  death.  At  one  time  he 
contemplated  giving  up  this  position  and  de- 
voting himself  to  hterature ;  but  was  strongly 
dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Lamb,  who  wrote 
to  him:  "  Throw  yourself  on  the  world  with- 
out any  rational  plan  Qf  support  beyond  what 
the  chances  of  booksellers  would  afford  you ! 
Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear  Sir,  from  the 
steep  Tarpeian  rock  slap-dash  headlong  upon 
iron  spikes.  If  you  have  but  five  consolatory 
minutes  between  the  desk  and  the  bed,  make 
much  of  them,  and  live  a  century  in  them 
rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
They  are  Turks  and  Tartars  when  they  have 
poor  authors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  you 
have  been  at  arm's  length  from  them :  come 
not  within  their  grasp.  Oh !  you  know  not — 
may  you  never  know— the  miseries  of  sub- 
sisting by  authorship."  From  Byron  some- 
time afterwards  he  received  advice  to  the 
same  pui-port :  "Do  not,"  wrote  Byron,  ' '  re- 
nounce writing ;  but  never  trust  entirely  to 
authorship.  If  you  have  a  profession,  retain 
it :  it  will  be,  like  Prior's  Fellowship,  a  last 
and  sure  resource."  Barton  founded  a  read- 
ing club  at  Woodbridge,  the  members  of 
which,  in  1824,  made  up  a  purse  of  £1200, 
which  was  presented  to  him ;  and  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  Avas  in  the  receipt  of 
a  pension  of  £100,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Barton 
wrote  in  all  nearly  a  dozen  small  volumes  of 
poems,  the  earliest  appearing  in  1811,  the 
latest — entitled  Household  Verses — in  1845. 
Soon  after  his  death  a  volume  of  Selections 
from  his  Poems  and  Letters,  was  put  forth  by 
his  daughter,  Lucy  Barton,  who  was  the  au- 
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thor  of  several  religious  works  designed  for 
the  young.  Bernard  Barton's  poems  are 
characterized  by  delicacy  of  thought  and 
grace  of  expression,  rather  than  by  vigor  and 
originality. 

THE   CATARACT   AXD  THE   STIIEAMLET. 

Noble  the  mountain  stream, 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage  ground  : 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness— thunder  in  its  deafening  sound! 

Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray, 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeam  with  reflected  dyes, 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies; 

Thence  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  the  rocks  around:  Oh  tell  me  where 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair  ? 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view, 
The  streamlet  flowing  beautifully  serene; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growths  it  gives— itself  unseen! 

It  Hows  through  flowery  meads. 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  margin  browse; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard ;  its  low  plaintive  tone, 

A  dirge-like  melody, 
For  Avorth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gayly  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  schoolhouse  in  the  sunshine  bright; 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps. 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express. 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read, 

The  charms  of  gentleness 
Were  but  its  small  still  voice  allowed  to  plead  ? 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  Power,  alone,-  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  meek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  life  ? 
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Niagara's  streams  mij^lit  fail, 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed; 

But  Egypt  would  turn  pale, 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  curbed. 

BASSO,  Andrea  del,  an  Italian  poet,  who 
flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Teseide  of  Boccaccio,  and  other  works  of 
a  similar  character.  Among  his  poems  is  one 
of  considerable  length,  some  portions  of  which 
are  here  given : 

ODE  TO  A  DEAD  BODY. 

Rise  from  the  loathsome  and  devouring  tomb, 

Give  up  tliy  body,  Avoman  without  heart, 

Now  that  its  worldly  part 
Is  over;  and  deaf,  blind  and  dumb 

Thou  servest  worms  for  food; 

And  from  thine  altitude 
Fierce  Death  has  shaken  thee  down,  and  thou 

dost  fit 
Thy  bed  within  the  pit. 

Night,  endless  night,  hath  got  thcc 

To  clutch,  and  to  engulf  thee; 

And  rottenness  confounds 

Thy  limbs  and  their  sleek  rounds. 
And  thou  art  stuck  there,  stuck  there  in  despite 
Like  a  foul  animal  in  a  trap  at  night. 

Come  in  the  public  path,  and  see  how  all 

Shall  fly  thee,  as  a  child  goes  shrieking  back 

From  something  long  and  black, 
Which  mocks  along  the  wall. 

See  if  the  kind  will  stay 

To  hear  what  thou  wouldst  say; 

See  if  thine  arms  can  win 

One  soul  to  think  of  sin; 

See  if  the  tribe  of  wooers 

Will  now  become  piirsuers; 

And  if,  wdiere  they  make  way, 

Thon'lt  carry  now  the  day; 
Or  whether  thou  wilt  spread  not  such  foul  night. 
That  thou  thyself  shalt  feel  the  sliuddor  and  the 
fright 
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Did  I  not  tell  tliee  this,  over  and  over 

The  time  will  come  when  thoii  wilt  not  be  fair, 

Nor  have  that  conquering?  air, 
Nor  be  .sui)iilied  with  lover  ? 
Lo!  now  behold  tlie  fruit 

Of  all  that  scorn  of  shame: 

Is  there  one  spot  the  same 

In  all  that  fondled  llcsh  ? 

One  limb  that's  not  a  mesh 

Of  worms,  and  sore  offence. 

And  horrible  succulence: 
Tell  me,  is  there  one  jot  remaining, 
To  show  thy  lovers  now  tlie  shapes  which  thoix 
wast  vain  in  ?  .  .  .  . 

Ill  would  it  help  thee  now  were  I  to  say, 

Go,  weep  at  thy  confessor's  feet  and  cry, 

"Help,  father,  or  Idle! 
See,  see,  he  knows  his  prey: 

Even  ho,  the  dra<;-on  old! 

Oh,  be  thou  a  stronghold 

Betwixt  my  foe  and  me! 

For  I  would  fain  be  free:— » 

But  am  so  bound  in  ill, 

That,  struggle  as  I  will. 

It  strains  me  to  the  last, 

And  I  am  losing  fast 
My  breath  and  soul,  and  thou  art  ho 
Alone  canst  save  me  in  thy  piety." 

But  thou  didst  smile,    perhaps,  thou   thing  be- 
sotted. 

Because,  with  some,  death  is  a  sleep,  a  w'ord: — 

Hast  thou,  then,  ever  heard 
Of  one  that  slept  and  rotted  ? 

Rare  is  the  sleeping  face 

That  wakes  not  as  it  was. — • 
Thou  shouldst  have  earned  high  heaven; 
And  then  thou  might' st  have  given 

Glad  looks  below,  and  seen 

Thy  buried  bones  serene, 

As  odorous  and  fair 

As  eveniwg lilies  are; 
And  in  the  day  of  the  great  trump  of  doom, 
Happy  thy  soul  had   been   to  join   them   at  tlie 
tomb. 
10 
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Ode !  go  thou  down  and  enter 

The  horrors  of  tlie  centre : 
Then  fly  amain,  with  news  of  terrible  fate, 
To  those  that  think  they  may  repent  them  late. 

— Trcinsl.  0/ Leigh  Huxt. 

BAXTER,  EiCHARD,  an  English  Non-con- 
formist divine,  born  at  Rowton,  in  Shrojj- 
shire,  in  1615;  died  December  8,  1691.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  at  an  academy  at  Wrox- 
eter;  was  ordained  in  1638,  and  became  Mas- 
ter of  the  free  school  at  Dudley.  Fi'om  1640 
to  1642  he  was  pastor  at  Kidderminster. 
During  the  civil  war  he  took  sides  with  the 
Parliament,  and  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army. 
His  health  having  become  impaired,  he  re- 
signed his  army  chaplainship,  and  again  be- 
came pastor  at  Kidderminster.  Here  in  1G50 
he  wrote  his  famous  treatise  on  The  Saints' 
Everlasting  Best.  When  Cromwell  became 
Lord  Protector— in  all  but  name  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  power  fully  equal  to  all  that 
had  for  generations  been  exercised  by  any 
English  monarch— Baxter  was  opposed  to 
this  assumption,  and  in  a  conference  with 
Cromwell,  told  him  plainly,  "  The  honest  peo- 
ple of  the  land  took  their  ancient  monarchy 
to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil.'"  Upon  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  1660,  Baxter 
was  named  as  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  was  offered  to 
him,  but  was  declined.  The  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity (1662)  practically  forced  him  out  of  the 
Established  Church,  aiad  he  retired  to  Acton, 
in  Middlesex,  where  he  j^assed  ten  years  of 
quiet,  during  which  period  he  wrote  several 
of  his  most  esteemed  works.  The  Act  of  In- 
dulgence (1672)  enabled  him  to  resume  his  min- 
isterial functions  after  a  inanner ;  but  in  one 
way  or  another  ho  was  greatly  hampered  in 
their  exercise. 

In  1685  he  put  forth  his  Parajjhrase  on  the 
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Neio  Testament.  Certain  passages  in  this 
woi'k  were  held  to  be  seditious,  and  l>ax{er 
was  brought  to  trial  before  Judge  Jeffreys. 
This  trial  is  among  the  most  noted  in  English 
annals.  Baxter  asked  for  time  to  prepare  his 
defence;  whereupon  Jeffreys  exclaimed:  "I 
will  not  give  him  a  moment's  more  time  to 
save  his  life.  Yonder  stands  Gates  in  the  pil- 
lory with  him.  I  would  say,  two  of  the  great- 
est rogues  and  rascals  of  the  kingdom  stood 
there ! "  Baxter  endeavored  to  say  some- 
thing; but  Jeffreys  cut  him  short  with — 
' '  Eichard,  Richard !  dost  thou  think  vv^e'll 
hear  thee  poison  the  Court  ?  Richard,  thou 
art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast 
written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart.  Hadst 
thou  been  whipped  out  of  thy  writing  trade 
forty  years  ago,  it  had  been  happy."  Jef- 
f i-eys  would  have  had  Baxter  publicly  flogged, 
but  the  associate  judge  would  not  agree  to 
this;  and  the  decision  was  that  Baxter  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
marks,  to  be  imprisoned  until  this  was  paid, 
and  to  give  bonds  for  good  behavior  for  seven 
years.  At  the  intercession  of  Lord  Powis,  a 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  the  fine  was  I'e- 
mitted,  and  Baxter  was  set  at  liberty,  after 
an  imprisonment  which  had  lasted  eighteen 
months.  He  was  now  fully  seventy  years 
old ;  and  passed  the  remaining  five  years  of 
his  life  without  being  molested  by  the  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  authorities . 

Baxter  was  a  most  voluminous  writer. 
His  separate  works — many  of  them  qviite 
large — are  counted  up  at  160 ;  some  enumera- 
tors add  several  more  to  the  number;  and 
about  half  as  many  Replies  to  his  treatises  ai"e 
known  to  bibliographists.  What  piirports  to. 
be  a  Complete  Collection  of  the.  writings  of 
Baxter  was  put  forth  in  1827  iw  "Z^y  octavo  vol- 
umes; and  ten  years  later  appeared  a  selec- 
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tion  of  his  Practical  Worlcs  in  four  large  vol- 
umes. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  "preached 
more  sermons,  engaged  in  more  controver- 
sies, and  wrote  more  books  than  any  other 
Non-conformist  of  his  age."  Dr.  Isaac  Bar- 
row said  of  his  productions  :  "His  practical 
writings  w^ere  never  mended ;  his  controver- 
sial seldom  refuted."  Among  his  most  nota- 
ble works  are:  The  Saints'  Rest  (1650) ;  Rea- 
sonsfor  the  Christian  Religion  (1667) ;  Call  to 
the  Unconverted  (1669) ;  Life  of  Faith  (1670) , 
Christian  Directory  (1673) ;  Catholic  Theol- 
ogy (1675) ;  Methodus  Theologice  Christiance 
(1681);  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament 
(1685) ;  and  Narrative  of  the  most  Remarkable 
Passages  of  my  Life  and  Times,  published 
(1696)  five  yeai-s  after  his  death.  Of  this  last 
work  Coleridge  w^-ote :  "It  is  an  inestimable 
work.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it  in  a 
course  of  study  for  a  clergyman  or  a  public 
man."  A  few  extracts  from  this  work  must 
serve  as  samples  of  Baxter  s  style  and  man- 
ner. 

UPON  HIS  OW>r   WIUTIXGS. 

Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  own  jud.uinent  is,  that  fewer,  well- 
studied  and  polished,  had  been  better.  But  the 
reader,  who  can  safely  censui-c  the  books,  is  not 
fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  been  upon 
the  place,  and  acquainted  witli  all  the  occasions 
and  the  circumstances.  Indeed,  for  the  Saints^ 
Best  I  had  four  months'  vacancy  to  write  it,  but 
in  the  midst  of  continual  languislung  and  medi- 
cine. But  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them  in  the  crowd 
of  all  my  other  employments,  which  would  allow 
me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness, 
or  any  ornament;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one 
sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or 
interlinings ;  but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was 
first  conceived.  And  when  my  own  desire  was 
rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing  long  than  run  over 
many,  some  sudden  occasions  or  otlier  extorted 
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all  my  writings  from  me ;  and  the  apprehensions 
of  present  usefulness  t)r  necessity  prevailed 
against  all  other  motives;  so  that  the  divines 
Avliich  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on,  and 
approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved 
by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I.  But  those 
that  were  far  off,  and  felt  not  these  nearer  mo- 
tives, did  rather  Avish  that  I  had  taken  the  other 
way,  and  published  a  few  elaborate  writings;  and 
I  am  ready  myself  to  be  of  their  mind,  Avhen  I 
forget  the  case  that  I  then  stood  in,  and  have  lost 
the  sense  of  former  motives. 

FKUITS  OF  EXPEKIENCE   OF  HUMAN   CIIAKACTEK. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men 
than  heretofore  I  did.  1  see  that  good  men  are 
not  so  g0(Kl  as  I  once  thought  they  were,  but  have 
more  imperfections;  and  that  nearer  approach 
and  fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more 
weak  and  faulty  than  their  admirers  at  a  distance 
think.  And  I  lind  that  few  are  so  bad  as  either 
malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  pro- 
fessors do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  tliat 
human  nature  is  corrupted  into  a  greater  like- 
ness to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any  on  earth 
had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there 
is  more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and 
more  to  testify  for  God  and  holiness  than  I  once 
believed  there  had  been.  I  less  admire  gifts  of 
utterance,  and  Ijare  profession  of  religion  than  I 
once  did;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  many 
who,  by  the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer 
profes.yon  than  they.  I  once  thought  that  almost 
all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  iluently,  and  talk 
well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  experience 
hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist 
with  high  profession;  and  I  have  met  with  divers 
of  obscure  persons,  not  noted  for  any  extraordinary 
l)rofession,  or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only  to 
live  a  quiet  and  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after 
found  to  have  long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern, 
a  truly  godly  and  sanctified  life;  only  their  pray- 
ers and  duties  were  by  accident  kept  secret  from 
other  men's  observations.  Yet  he  that  upon  this 
pretence  would  confound   the  godly  and  the  un^ 
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godly,  may  as  well  go  about  to  lay  licavcn  and 
hell  togetliev. 

THEOLOGICAL   COJJTROVEKSIES. 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in 
studies  of  this  nature,  and  having  also  long  wea- 
ried myself  in  searching  what  Fathers  and  School- 
men have  said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my 
genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equivocals,  I 
came,  by  many  years'  longer  study,  to  perceive 
that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  among 
Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words 
than  matter;  and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive 
what  work  both  tyrannical  and  unskilful  disput- 
ing clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  hundred 
years  in  the  world.  Experience,  since  the  year 
16-13,  till  this  year  1075,  hath  loudly  called  me  to 
repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  slidings  and  censur- 
ings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of 
all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which 
have  been  thereby  caused;  and  to  make  it  my 
chief  work  to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing 
to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections,  and  prac- 
tices. And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain, 
in  that  ministers  of  the  country  where  I  lived 
were  very  many  of  such  a  peaceable  temper,  and 
a  great  number  more  through  the  laud,  by  God's 
grace,  rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine,  are  so 
minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasper- 
ated the  more  against  me,  and  accounted  him  to 
be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to  love 
peace,  and  Avas  for  no  man  as  in  the  contrary  way. 

Oy  THE   CREDIT   DUE  TO   IIISTORY. 

I  ajn  much  more  cautclous  in  my  belief  of  his- 
tory than  heretofore;  not  that  I  run  into  their  ex- 
treme that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  can- 
not believe  all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satis- 
fied by  the  experience  of  this  age  that  there  is  no 
believing  two  sorts  of  men — ungodly  men  and 
partial  men.  Though  an  ungodly  heatlsen.  of 
no  religion,  may  Oe  believefl  where  enmity  ngainst 
religion  biaseth  Iiim  not;  yet  a  debauched  Chris- 
tian, besides  his  enmity  to  the  ])ower  and  prac- 
tice of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  without  some 
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fuiilicr  l)ias  of  interest  or  faction;  especially 
■when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly 
and  ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to 
a  holy,  heavenly  life;  and  also  factious,  embody- 
ing himself  with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit 
and  designs;  there  is  no  believing  his  word  or 
oath.  If  you  read  any  man  partially  bitter  against 
others,  as  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  or  as 
cross  to  his  greatness,  interest,  or  designs,  take 
heed  how  you  believe  any  more  than  the  histori- 
cal evidence,  distinct  from  his  word,  compelleth 
you  to  believe. 

The  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  published 
in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact,  with  unblushing 
confidence,  even  where  thousands  of  multitudes 
of  eye  and  car  witnesses  knew  all  to  be  false,  doth 
call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they  believe, 
especially  where  power  and  violence  affordetli 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  msu  dare 
answer  him  or  detect  his  fraud;  or  if  they  do, 
their  writings  are  all  supprest.  As  long  as  m.en 
have  the  liberty  to  examine  and  contradict  one 
another,  one  may  partly  conjecture,  by  compar- 
ing their  words,  on  which  side  the  truth  is  like  to 
lie.  But  when  great  men  write  history,  or  ilatter- 
crs  by  their  appointment,  which  no  man  dare  con- 
tradict, believe  it  but  as  you  are  constrained. 

Yet  in  these  cases,  I  can  freely  believe  history: 
(1.)  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
what  he  saith.  (2.)  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  which  may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit 
of  a  writing.  (3.)  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial 
and  charitable,  and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of 
mankind,  and  not  possessed  of  malignity  or  per- 
sonal ill-will  and  malice,  nor  carried  away  by  fac- 
tion or  personal  interest.  Conscionable  men  dare 
not  lie;  but  faction  and  interest  abate  men's  ten- 
derness of  conscience.  And  a  charitable,  impar- 
tial heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to  truth, 
and  hatred  of  a  lie;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on 
anything 

Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists,  of 
Luther.  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza  are  visibly 
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malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary 
contradictinfj  evidence,  and  yet  the  multitudes  of 
their  seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  despite  of 
truth  and  charity;  so  in  this  age  there  have  been 
such  things  written  against  parties  and  persons 
whom  the  writers  design  to  make  odious,  so  no- 
toriously false  as  you  would  think  that  the  sense 
of  their  honor,  at  least,  should  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  such  men  to  write.  My  own  eyes 
have  read  such  words  and  actions  asserted  with 
most  vehement,  iterated,  unblushing  confidence, 
which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  even  of  their 
own  i)arties,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto- 
gether false.  And  therefore  having  myself  now 
written  this  histox-y  of  myself,  notwithstanding 
my  protestation  that  I  have  not  in  anything  wil- 
fully gone  against  the  truth,  I  expect  no  more 
credit  from  the  reader  than  the  self -evidencing 
light  of  the  matter,  with  concurrent  rational  ad- 
vantages from  persons,  and  things,  and  other  wit- 
nesses, shall  constrain  him  to,  if  he  be  a  person 
that  is  unacquainted  with  the  author  himself,  and 
the  other  evidences  of  liis  veracity  and  candor. 

SUNDAY   PPOKTS. 

I  cannot  forget  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
times  when  we  lost  tlie  labors  of  some  of  our  con- 
formable godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly 
the  Book  of  Sports  and  dancing  on  the  Loi'd's 
Day,  one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was  the 
town-piper,  hired  by  the  year,  for  many  years  to- 
gether; and  the  place  of  the  dancing  assembly 
was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  We 
could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  cither  read  a  chap- 
ter, or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechize,  or  in- 
struct a  servant,  but  with  tlie  noise  of  the  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street  contin- 
ually in  our  ears.  Even  among  a  tractable  peo- 
ple, we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble 
in  the  streets,  and  called  puritans,  precisians,  and 
hypocrites,  because  we  rather  chose  to  read  the 
Scriptures  than  do  as  they  did;  though  there  was 
no  savor  of  non-conformity  in  our  family.  And 
when  the  people  by  the  Book  were  allowed  to 
play  and  dance  out  of  public  service-time,  they 
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could  so  hardly  break  oil  their  sports,  that  many 
a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper 
and  players  would  <!;ive  over.  Sometimes  the 
morris-dancers  would  come  into  the  church  in  all 
their  linen  and  scarfs  and  antic  dresses,  with  mor- 
ris-bells jingling  at  their  legs;  and  as  soon  ascom- 
mon-piayer  was  read,  did  haste  out  presently  to 
Uieir  plays  again. 

CIIAEACTER  OF   SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake 
with  great  reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just; 
insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he  w^ould  have  lost  all 
he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act. 
Patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech,  which 
any  man  had  to  make  for  himself;  the  pillar  of 
justice,  the  refuge  of  the  subject  who  feared  op- 
pression; and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  his 
majesty's  government;  for,  with  some  other  up- 
right judges,  he  upheld  the  honor  of  the  English 
nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach  of^rbi- 
trariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every  man 
that  had  a  just  cause  was  almost  past  fear  if  he 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he 
was  judge;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contra- 
dicted him.  He  was  the  great  instrument  for  re- 
building London;  for  when  an  act  was  made  for 
deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  he  was 
the  constant  judge  who,  for  nothing,  followed  the 
work,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed 
a  multitude  of  great  impediments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he 
was  no  lover  of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb 
was  too  plain;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unneces- 
sary familiarity  with  great  persons,  and  all  that 
manner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  great- 
ness. He  kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself. 
I  lived  in  a  small  iionse,  which,  for  a  pleasant 
back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to;  but  caused  a 
stranger— that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be 
the  man— to  know  of  me  whether  I  were  willing 
to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle  with  it. 
In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue 
or    visitors;    but    not    without    charity    to    the 
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poor.  lie  continued  tlic  study  of  physics  and 
mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.  He  had 
got  but  a  very  small  estate,  though  he  had  long 
the  greatest  practice,  Lecause  he  would  take  but 
little  money,  and  undertake  no  more  business 
Ihan  he  could  well  despatch.  He  often  offered  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he 
was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was 
justice.  He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  inti- 
mate friend,  and  one  of  his  executors;  and  be- 
cause the  Hobbians  and  other  infidels  would  have 
persuaded  the  world  that  Selden  was  of  their 
mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the  truth  therein. 
He  assured  me  that  Selden  was  an  earnest  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  angry  an  ad- 
versary to  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  out  of 
the  room. — Autobiography. 

BEACONSFIELD,  Earl  of.  See  Disraeli, 
Benjamin. 

BBATTIE,  James,  a  Scottish  essayist  and 
poet,  born  in  1735,  died  in  1803.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  shopkeeper;  studied  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen;  became  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  1760  was  chosen  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic  in  Marischal  College,  a 
position  Avhich  he  held  until  near  the  close  of 
his  life.  In  1770  appeared  his  Essay  on  Truth, 
wviiiQn  in  opposition  to  the  sceptical  theories 
of  David  Hume.  This  work  had  much  repu- 
tation in  its  day,  and  gained  for  the  author  a 
pension  of  £200  from  the  Government.  He 
wrote  several  other  prose  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  The  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion ;  The  Elements  of  Moral 
Science ;  and  several  volumes  of  Essays  and 
Dissertations.  The  Essays  contain  some  fine 
passages : 

ON  THE   LOVE  OF  NATUKE. 

Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  heavens 
and  earth,  as  they  api^ear  in  a  calm  evening  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  concludes  with 
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this  circumstance— ''and  the  heart  of  the  shep- 
herd is  glad."  Madame  Dacier,  from  the  turn 
she  gives  to  the  passage  in  her  version,  seems  to 
think,  and  Pope,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  out 
his  couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  gladness  of  the 
sliepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility  of 
these  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part  be  the 
case.  But  this  is  not  in  Homer;  nor  is  it  a  ne- 
cessary consideration.  It  is  true  that  in  contem- 
plating the  material  universe  they  who  discern 
the  causes  and  effects  of  things  must  be  more  rap- 
turously entertained  than  those  who  perceive 
nothing  but  the  shape  and  size,  color  and  motion. 
Yet  in  the  mere  outside  of  Nature's  works— if  I 
may  so  express  myself- there  is  a  splendor  and  a 
magnificence  to  which  even  untutored  minds  can- 
not attend  without  great  delight. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  philosophers  are 
equally  susceptible  of  these  charming  impressions. 
It  is  strange  to  observe  the  callousness  of  some 
men,  before  whom  all  the  glories  of  heaven  and 
earth  pass  in  daily  succession  without  touching 
their  liearts,  elevating  their  fancy,  or  leaving  any 
durable  rcmcmlirance.  Even  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  sensibility,  how  many  are  there  to  whom 
the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  the  spark- 
ling concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  mountain 
forest  tossing  and  roaring  to  the  storm  or  warb- 
ling wath  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening; 
the  sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and 
sunshine,  grove,  lawn  and  water,  which  an  exten- 
sive landscape  offers  to  the  view ;  the  scenery  of 
the  ocean— so  lovely,  so  majestic,  and  so  tremen- 
dous— and  the  many  pleasing  varieties  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom,  could  never  afford  so 
much  real  satisfaction  as  the  steams  and  noise  of 
a  ball-room,  the  insipid  fiddling  and  squeaking  of 
an  opera,  or  the  vexations  and  wranglings  of  a 
card-table. 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a,  different  make, 
Avho,  even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  a  species  of  delight 
which  they  would  hardly  exchange  for  any  other. 
Such  minds  have  always  Avitliin  them  the  seeds  of 
true  taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  .  .  . 
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To  a  miud  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  is  in- 
different. In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wilder- 
ness, in  the  cultivated  province  and  solitary  isle, 
in  the  tiowery  lawn  and  craggy  mountain,  in  the 
murmur  of  the  rivulet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  radiance  of  summer  and  gloom  of 
winter,  in  the  thunder  of  heaven  and  in  the 
whisper  of  the  breeze,  he  still  finds  something  to 
rouse  or  to  soothe  his  imagination,  to  draw  forth 
his  affections,  or  to  employ  his  understanding. 
And  from  every  mental  energy  that  is  not  at- 
tended with  pain — and  even  from  some  of  those 
that  are,  as  moderate  terror  and  pity — a  sound 
mind  derives  satisfaction;  exercise  being  equally 
necessary  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  both 
equally  productive  of  health  and  pleasure. — 
Essays. 

THE  SCENERY,  POETRY,  AND  MUSIC  OF  SCOTLAND. 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to 
each  musical  countrj%  which  the  people  of  that 
cf>untry  arc  apt  to  prefer  to  every  other  style. 
That  they  should  prefer  their  own  is  not  surpris- 
ing; and  that  the  melody  of  one  people  should 
differ  from  that  of  another  is  not  more  surprising, 
perhaps,  than  that  the  language  of  one  people 
should  differ  from  that  of  another.  But  there  is 
something  not  unworthy  of  note  in  the  particular 
expression  and  style  that  characterize  the  music 
of  one  nation  or  province,  and  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  sort  of  music.  Of  this  diversity  Scot- 
land supplies  a  striking  example.  The  native 
melody  of  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as 
diffei-cnt  from  that  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  as  the  Irish  or  Erse  language  is  different 
from  the  English  or  Scotch.  .  .  . 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque, 
but  in  general  a  melancholy  country.  Long  tracts 
of  mountainous  desert,  covered  with  dark  heath, 
and  often  obscured  by  misty  weather;  narrow 
A-alleys,  thinly  inhabited  and  bounded  by  preci- 
pices resounding  with  the  fall  of  torrents;  a  soil 
so  rugged,  and  a  climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many 
parts  to  admit  neither  the  amusements  of  pastur- 
age nor  the  labors  of  agriculture;  the  mournful 
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ilasliinjif  of  waves  aloiip  the  firths  and  hikes  tliat 
intersect  the  country;  tlie  portentous  noises  whicli 
every  clianoe  of  the  wind  and  every  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  waters  is  apt  to  raise  in  a  lonely 
region  full  of  echoes  and  rocks  and  caverns ;  the 
grotesque  and  ghastly  appearance  of  such  a  land- 
scape by  the  light  of  the  moon : — objects  like  these 
diffuse  a  gloom  over  the  fancy  which  may  be 
compatible  enough  with  occasional  and  social 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thoughts 
of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude. 

If  these  people,  notwithstanding  their'reforma- 
tion  in  religion,  and  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  do  still  retain  many  of  their  old 
sui^erstitions,  we  need  not  doubt  but  in  former 
times  they  must  have  been  more  enslaved  to  the 
horrors  of  imagination,  when  beset  with  the  bug- 
bears of  papacy  and  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
Most  of  their  superstitions  are  of  a  melancholy 
cast.  That  "  second  sight,"  wherewith  some  of 
them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  is  con- 
sidered.by  themselves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account 
of  the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obtrude 
upon  their  fancy.  Nor  is  it  v^'onderful  that  per- 
sons of  lively  imagination,  immured  in  deep  soli- 
tude, and  surrounded  with  stupendous  scenery  of 
clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents,  should  dream, 
even  when  they  think  themselves  awake,  of  those 
few  striking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives 
are  diversilicd:  of  corpses,  funeral  processions, 
and  other  objects  of  terror,  or  of  marriages,  the 
arrival  of  strangers,  and  such-like  matters  of  more 
agreeable  curiosity.  Let  it  be  observed,  also,  that 
the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland  had  hardly 
any  other  way  of  supporting  themselves  than  by 
hunting,  fishing,  or  war — professions  that  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often  haunt 
their  solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overshadow 
the  imagination  even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

What,  then,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
from  the  fanciful  tribe — from  the  musicians  and 
poets — of  such  a  region  ?  Strains  expressive  of 
joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  softer  passions'?  No:  their 
style  must  have  been  better  suited  to  their  circum- 
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stances.  And  so  wc  find,  in  fact,  their  music  is. 
The  Aviidest  irregularity  appears  in  its  composi- 
tion: the  expression  is  warlike  and  melancholy, 
and  approaches  even  to  the  terrible.  And  that 
their  poetry  is  almost  uniformly  mournful,  and 
their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dreary,  will  be  al- 
lowed by  all  who  admit  of  the  authenticity  of  Os- 
sian;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  those 
fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine — 
which  many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country, 
remember  to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were 
then  taught  to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  pre- 
sent a  very  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofty 
hills  covered  with  verdure ;  clear  streams  winding 
through  long  and  beautiful  valleys;  trees  produced 
without  culture— here  straggling  or  single,  and 
there  crowding  into  little  groves  and  bowers— and 
other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  district  I  al- 
lude to  render  them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favora- 
ble to  romantic  leisure  and  tender  passions.  Sev- 
eral of  the  old  Scotch  songs  take  their  names  from 
the  rivulets,  villages,  and  hills  adjoining  to  the 
Tweed  near  Melrose;  a  region  distinguished  by 
many  charming  varieties  of  rural  scenery;  and 
which,  whether  we  consider  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  properly 
enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland,  And 
all  these  songs  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  expres- 
sive of  love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emotions 
suited  to  the  tranquillity  of  pastoral  life.— Essays. 

Beattie's  elaborate  theological  works  are 
noAv  as  good  as  dead,  and  his  clever  Essays 
are  but  little  read.  His  reputation  rests  main- 
ly upon  his  poems :  or  rather  upon  one  poem, 
The  Minstrel  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1771,  and  the  second  part  in  1774.  He  had 
planned  a  third  part,  which,  however,  was 
never  written.  The  design  of  the  poem  was, 
"to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius, 
born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  daw-ning  of 
fancy  and  reason,  till  that  period  at  which  he 
may  be  supposed  cajjable  of  appearing  in  the 
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world  as  a  minstrel."  In  a  cei'tain  sense  the 
jjoeni  may  be  considered  as  an  idealized  autobi- 
ography; for  Beattie  thus  writes  to  Lady 
Forbes:  "I  find  you  are  willing  to  suppose 
that,  in  Edwin,  I  have  given  only  a  picture  of 
myself  as  I  was  in  my  younger  days.  I  con- 
fess the  supposition  is  not  groundless."  The 
poem  is  in  the  Spenserian  measure.  The  key- 
note is  struck  in  the  opening  stanzas : 

PRELUDE  TO   THE   MINSTREL. 

Ah  I  wlio  can  tell  liow  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 

afar; 
Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Plas  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war; 
Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 
In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 
Then  dropped  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  un- 
known I 

And  yet  tlie  languor  of  inglorious  days 

Not  equally  op])ressive  is  to  all; 

Ilim,  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise. 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are  who  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 

Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of 

Fame; 
Supremely  blest  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 
Had  he,  whose  simple  talc  these  artless  lines  pro- 
claim. 

THE   poet's   heritage. 

Then  grieve  thou  not  to  whom  the  indulgent 
Muse 

Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire; 

Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuso 

The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire. 

Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 

Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  ? 

No!  Let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  as- 
pire. 
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To  Fancy,  Freedom,  Harmony  resigned; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  forever  lelt  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul. 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 
Stung  w^ith  disease,  and  stupefied  with  spleen; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen. 
Even  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide — 
Tlie  mansion  then  no  more  of  Joy  serene — 
Where  Fear,  Distrust,  Malevolence  abide, 
And  impotent  Desire,  and  disappointed  Pride  ? 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  Avhich  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ? 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  Morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  Even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven: 
Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given ? 

THE   YOUTHFUL   MIXSTKEL,. 

The  shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  llock; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  i)lough  he  never  swayed; 
An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock; 
His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock; 
The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock; 
And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  bespent, 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  whercsoe'er 
they  went. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy. 

Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye; 

Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy. 

Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy; 

Silent  when  glad;  affectionate,  though  shy; 

And  now^  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 

And  now^  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

The  neighbors  stared,  and  sighed,  and  blessed 
the  lad : 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  be- 
lieved him  mad. 
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In  truth,  he  was  :i  strange  and  wayward  Avight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene; 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight; 
Nor  less  when  on  the  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheen. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  suul; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometim.es  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control. 

ON   LIFE   AND   IMMOKTALITY. 

Oh,  yc  wihl  groves.  Oh,  where  is  now  your  bloom  ? 
The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought: 
Your  flowers,   your  verdure,  and   your   balmy 

gloom. 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  tlie  hour  of  drought! 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake? 
Ah!  why  has  fickle  Chance  this  ruin  wrought  ? 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  tho 

brake. 
And  the  dead  foliage  Hies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 

Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool. 
And   meads,   with  life   and   mirth   and   beauty 

crowned  ? 
Ah!  see,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool, 
Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrowned : 
Fled   each   fair  form,  and   mute   each   melting 

sound. 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray. 
And  hark!    the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale   thunders;    and   with   wasteful 

sway. 
Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks 

away. 

Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth  • 
So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  man. 
Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  morn  brings  forth. 
And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  fan. 
Oh,  smile,  ye  heavens  serene;  ye  mildews  wan. 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 
Kor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 
Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 
Old  Age  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

"n 
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And  be  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  tlicir  doom 
AVliose  liope  still  grovels  iu  this  dark  sojourn; 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed? — 
Soon  shall  the  Orient  with  new  lustre  burn. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 

Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  Disappointment,  Penury,  and  Pain  ? 
No:    Heaven's  immortal  Spring  shall  yet  arise, 
And  Man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright   through   the  eternal   year  of   Love's  tri- 
umphant reign. 
The  Life  of  Beattie,  by  Sir  William  Forbes, 
holds  a  high  place  among  literary  biographies. 
BEAUMONT,    Francis,    an    English    poet 
and  dramatist,  born  about  15S6,  died  in  1C15. 
Ho  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  studied  at 
Oxford,  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, London;  but   seems  to   have   paid  little 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  being  the  heir 
to  a  large  estate.      He  died    at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  Avas  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  name  and  that  of  John  Fletcher  (1576- 
1C25),   son   of  the   Bishop  of  Bristol,  are  in- 
separably   connected     together    in    literary 
partnership.    There  are  fifty-tw-o  dramas  as- 
cribed to  tliem ;  but  competent  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  Beaumont  had  no  considerable 
part  in  more  than  one-third  of  these ;  and  it 
is  not  now  possible  to  assign  to  each  wa-iter 
his  respective  share  in  any  of  these  dramas. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  these  joint  authors: 

"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  still  a  high  poet- 
ical value.  If  character  be  sometimes  violated, 
probability  discarded,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot 
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neglected,  the  reader  is,  on  the  other  haTid,  often 
gratified  by  the  most  beautiful  description,  the 
most  tender  and  passionate  dialogue,  a  display  of 
brilliant  wit  and  gaycty  or  a  feast  of  comic  humor. 
These  attributes  had  so  much  effect  on  the  public, 
that  during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  many  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  had  possession  of 
the  stage,  while  those  of  Shakespeare  were  laid 
upon  the  shelf." 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  virtually  lost  their  hold  upon  the  stage 
and  are  rarely  even  read.  Perhaps  The  Maid's 
Tragedy  is  the  best  of  these  dramas,  and  of 
this  the  following  scene  is  a  favorable  speci- 
men: 

ASrATIA,  WIIEX  DESERTED  V.Y  AMINTOB. 

Ecadnc.—WonUl  thou  couldst  instil 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Aspntia. — It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove 
my  cheek. 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh, 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  oiTended  Powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.     This  should  have  been 
My  night,  and  all  your  hands  have  been  employed 
In  giving  me,  a  spotless  offering, 
To  young  Amintor's  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you.     Pardon,  Evadne;  would  my  worth 
Were  great  as  yours;  or  that  the  King,  or  he, 
Or    both,  thought    so  !    Perhaps    he    found    me 

worthless ; 
But  till  he  did  so,  hi  these  ears  of  mine — 
These   credulous   cars — he   poured   the  sweetest 

words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame. 

Evad. — Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Asp. — Would  I  could,  then  I  should   k-ave  the 
cause : 
Lay  a  garland  on  vuj  Iwarse  of  the  dismal  ync. 

Eoad. — That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 

Asp. — Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Evad. — How  is  it,  madam  ? 
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As}^.  (sings). — 

Laij  a  'jarland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  diamal  yew. 
Maidens  willow  branches  bear; 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  love  ivas  false,  but  I  wasfirrrif 

From  my  hour  of  birth: 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie, 

LUjhtly  gentle  earth. 

Madam,  good-night;  may  no  discontent 
Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you;  but  if  there  do, 
lutjuire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan; 
Teach  you  an  artilicial  way  to  grieve. 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.     Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ,  but  if  you  love  so  Avell, 
Alas !  you  may  displease  him :  So  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me. 
Ladies,  farewell;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead, 
Come  all,  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  story  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  wheu  I  go  to  earth ; 
With  flattering  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune;  let  my  bier 
Be  bcrne  by  virgins  that  shah  sing,  by  course, 
Th.e  truth  of  maids,  and  i>erjuries  of  men. 
Evad. — Alas!  I  pity  thee.  [Amintor  enters.] 

Asp. — Go,  and  be  happy  ui  your  lady's  love: 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more;  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth ;  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.     Thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow-garland,  and  am  piouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love — though  now  refused — 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
— The  Maid's  Tragedy. 

Scattered  through  the  dramas  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  are  numerous  fine  passages  and 
many  graceful  lyrics : 

TO  SLEEP. 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
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On  this  afflicted  prince;  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers;  easy,  sweet,  light, 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses;  sing  his  pain, 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  oh,  gently,  gently  slide. 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers,  like  a  bride. 
— Vcilentiuian. 

SONG  TO   PAX. 

All  ye  Woods,  and  Trees,  and  Bowers, 
All  ye  Virtues,  and  ye  Powers 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 
Ir  the  pleasant  springs  and  brakes, 

Move  your  feet 

To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 

All  this  ground 
With  his  honor  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 
He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  go(Hl,  and  must 
Thus  be  honored.     Daffodillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loveliest  lilies, 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing: 

Ever  holy,  ever  holy, 
Ever  honored,  ever  young, 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 
—The  Failhfid  Shepherdess. 

LOOK  OUT,  BRIGHT  EYES. 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  air  ! 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fair. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire, 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 

Though  your  beauty  be  confined. 
And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound. 

Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 
Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 
Even  the  fetters  that  you  wear  ! 
—The  False  One. 
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PRAISE   OF   MELANCHOLY. 

Ilencc,  ail  you  vain  deliglits 
As  sliort  as  are  the  nights, 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly 
There's  nauglit  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  only  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  Melancholy  ! 

Welcome  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes; 

A  sigh  that  piercing  mortiiies; 

A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground; 

A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound  I 

Fountain-heads,  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  Passion  loves  ! 

Moonliglit  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  lioused,  save  bats  and  owls  ! 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  I 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon! 
Then  stretch  your  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley: 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  Melancholy. 
— Nice  Valor. 

TAKE   THOSE   LIPS   AWAY. 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes— the  break  of  day — 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn: 

But  my  kisses  bring  again: 

Seals  of  love,  though  sealed  in  vain. 

Hide,  O  liide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  fi-ozcn  bosom  bears, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wears: 

But  first  set  my  poor  lieart  free 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 
— Itollo. 

BECKFORD,  William,  an  English  author, 
born  in  17G0,  died  in  1844.  He  Avas  the  son  of 
an  alderman,  at  one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, who  dying  left  to  his  son,  then  ten  years 
of  age,  an  immense  fortune,  consisting  partly 
of  the  estate  of  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
partly  of  plantations  in  the  West  Indies',  the 
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annual  income  from  Avhich  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded i;l(JU,OUO,  the  accumulations  of  which, 
during  his  long  minority,  were  £1,000,000. 
While  a  mere  youth  he  travelled  extensively 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  returning 
to  England  sat  for  awhile  in  the  .British  Par- 
liament for  various  boroughs;  then  travelled 
abroad  again  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  sei"- 
vants,  and  returning  to  England  took  up  his 
residence  at  Fonthill  in  1796.  He  surrounded 
his  grounds  with  a  wall  nine  miles  long,  in 
order  to  keep  out  visitors.  In  iSOl  he  began 
the  demolition  of  the  ancient  house,  and  the 
building  of  the  magnificent  structure  wdiich 
he  called  Fonthill  Abbey,  in  the  erection  and 
adornment  of  which  he  spent  several  years 
and  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  grand 
tower  was  260  feet  high.  In  1822  Beckford 
sold  Fonthill  and  its  curiosities  to  Mr.  Far- 
quahar,  for  £350,000,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Bath,  Avhere  he  built  another  mag- 
nificent residence,  which  he  called  Lansdownie 
House.  Here  he  resided,  a  morose  recluse,  in 
a  palace,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Font- 
hill, from  which  the  public  had  long  been  ex- 
cluded and  where  the  owner  lived  almost  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  was  thrown  open  to  view  just 
before  its  sale.  Hazlitt  thus  describes  it  in 
the  Literary  Gazette: 

FONTHILL,    ABBET. 

"Foiithill  Abbey,  after  beinjj  enveloperl  in  im- 
penetrable mystery  for  a  length  of  years  lias  been 
unexpectedly  thrown  open  to  the  Aailgar  fiaze.  It 
is  in  a  word  a  desert  of  magnifieenee,  a  ghttering 
waste  of  laborious  idleness,  a  cathedral  tnrned 
into  a  toy-shop,  an  immense  mnsetim  of  all  tliat  is 
most  curious  and  costly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  worthless  in  the  productions  of  art  and  na- 
ture. Sliips  of  pearl  and  seas  of  amber  arc  scnrce 
a  fable  here  ;  a  nautilus  shell,  snrmovmted  with  a 
gilt  Triumph  of  Jifcptuue  ;  tables  of  agate,  cabi- 
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nets  of  ebony  and  precious  stones  ;  painted  win- 
dows, sheddincc  a  gaudy  crimson  light  ;  satin  bor- 
ders, marble  floors,  and  lamps  of  solid  gold  ; 
Chinese  pagodas  and  Persian  tapestry  ;  all  the 
splendor  of  Solomon's  temple  is  displayed  to  the 
view  in  miniature — whatever  is  far-fetched  and 
dear-bought,  rich  in  materials,  or  rare  and  difficult 
in  the  workmanship — but  scarce  one  genuine  work 
of  art,  one  solid  proof  of  taste,  one  lofty  relic  of 
sentiment  or  imagination." 

This  wonderful  structure  w-as  really  built  in 
the  most  flimsy  manner  ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
and  while  Beckford  was  still  living,  fell  to  the 
ground,  filhng  the  marble  court  with  its 
ruins.  Of  the  groat  Abbey  only  one  turret 
gallery  remains,  and  the  princely  estate  has 
been  divided  up  and  sold  piecemeal. 

Beckford,  during  his  long  lifetime  of  more 
than  fourscore,  wu-ote  several  books  which 
critics  have  praised,  and  the  titles  of  which 
at  least  remain.  But  only  one  of  them  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  author.  This 
is  the  romance,  entitled  VatheJc,  written  in 
1782,  when  the  author  had  barely  reached  his 
twenty-second  year.  Of  this  work  he  says : 
"It  took  me  three  days  and  two  nights  of 
hard  labor ;  and  I  never  took  off  my  clothes 
the  whole  time."  This  statement  can  be  ac- 
cepted only  with  much  allowance.  Nobody 
could,  w' e  think,  during  the  sixty  hours  in- 
cluded wathin  "three  day;:;  and  two  nights," 
copy  out  the  romance,  even  though  he  did  not 
"  take  off  his  clothes  during  the  wdiole  time." 
Quite  possibly,  the  plan  of  VathcJc  may  have 
been  dashed  off  at  a  heat  during  those  sixty 
consecutive  hours.  But  the  Avork  was  not 
printed  until  five  years  afterwards,  giving 
abundant  time  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
rough  draft  thus  hurriedly  conceived. 
VathcJc  w^as  wa-ittcn  in  French ;  the  English 
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version,  it  is  said,  was  mado  without  the  aid, 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  Beckford. 

Critics  have  averred  that  Byron  presented 
himself  as  the  hero  of  all  his  poems;  Childe 
Harold,  Manfred,  Conrad,  Lara,  Don  Juan, 
and  all  the  rest,  down  to  Cain  and  Sardana- 
palus,  being  all  of  them  only  Byron  as  he 
wished  others  to  conceive  of  him.  So  it  is 
said  by  some  that  in  the  Caliph  Vathek, 
Beckford  meant  to  portray  hunself.  One  au- 
thority gravely  asserts  that  "  the  description 
of  the  Hall  of  Eblis  Avas  copied  from  the  Hall 
of  old  Fonthill,  and  the  female  characters 
were  idealized  portraits  of  the  Fonthill  do- 
mestics." 

THE   CALIPH  VATHEK   AXD   HIS   PAI-ACES. 

Vathek,  ninth  Caliph  of  the  Abassides  was  the 
son  of  Motassem,  and  the  (grandson  of  Haionn-al- 
Raschid.  From  an  early  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  tlie  talents  he  possessed  to  adorn  it,  his  sub- 
jects were  induced  to  expect  that  his  reign  would 
be  long  and  happy.  Being  much  addicted  to 
women  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  sought 
by  his  affability  to  procure  agreeable  companions; 
and  he  succeeded  the  better  as  his  generosity  was 
unbounded,  and  his  indulgences  unrestrained;  for 
he  did  not  think,  with  the  Caliph  Omar-ben-Ab- 
dalaziz,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  hell  of  this 
world  to  enjoy  paradise  in  the  next.  He  surpassed 
in  magnificence  all  his  predecessors.  The  palace 
of  Alkoremi,  which  his  father,  Motassem,  had 
erected  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  and  which  com- 
manded the  whole  city  of  Samarah,  was  in  his 
idea  far  too  scanty.  He  added,  therefore,  five 
wings,  or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  destined 
for  the  particular  gratification  of  each  of  the 
senses.  In  the  first  of  these  were  tables  contin- 
ually covered  with  the  most  exquisite  dainties, 
which  were  supplied,  bynight  and  by  day,  accord- 
ing to  their  constant  consumption;  whilst  the  most 
delicious  wines  and  the  choicest  cordials  flowed 
forth  from  a  hundred  fountains  that  were  never 
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exhausted.  This  pnlace  was  called  the  Eternal, 
or  Unsatiathig  Banquet. 

The  second  was  styled  the  Temple  of  Melody, 
or  the  Nectar  of  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
most  skilful  musicians  and  admired  poets  of  the 
time,  who  not  only  displayed  their  talents  within, 
but  dispersing  in  bands  without,  caused  every 
surrountling  scene  to  reverberate  their  songs, 
which  were  continually  varied  in  the  most  •'elight- 
ful  succession. 

The  palace  named  the  Delight  of  ihe  Eyes,  or 
the  Support  of  Memory,  was  one  entire  enchant- 
ment. Karities  collected  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth  were  there  found  in  such  profusion  as  to 
dazzle  and  confound,  but  for  the  order  in  which 
they  were  arranged.  One  gallery  exhibited  the 
pictures  Of  the  celebrated  Mani,  and  statues  that 
seemed  to  be  alive.  Here  a  well  managed  per- 
spective attracted  the  sight;  there  the  magic  of 
optics  agreeably  deceived  it;  whilst  the  naturalist, 
on  his  part,  exliibited  in  their  several  classes  the 
various  gifts  that  Heaven  had  bestowed  on  our 
globe.  In  a  word,  Vathek  omitted  nothing  in  this 
palace  that  might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those 
■who  resorted  to  it,  although  he  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  his  own  :  for  of  all  men  he  was  the  most 
curious. 

The  Palace  of  Terfumers,  which  was  termed 
likewise  the  Incentive  to  Pleasure,  consisted  of 
various  halls,  where  the  different  perfumes  which 
the  earth  produces  were  kept  perpetually  burning 
in  censers  of  gold.  Flamljeaux  and  aromatic 
lamps  were  liere  lighted  in  open  day.  But  the  too 
powerful  effects  of  this  agreeable  delirium  might 
be  alleviated  by  descending  into  an  immense  gar- 
den, where  an  assemblage  of  every  fragrant  flower 
dilfused  through  the  air  the  purest  odors. 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  the  Eetreat  of 
Mirth,  or  the  Dangerous,  was  frequented  by  troops 
of  young  females,  as  beautiful  as  the  Houris,  and 
not  less  seducing,  who  never  failed  to  receive  with 
caresses  all  whom  the  Caliph  allowed  to  approach 
them,  and  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  their  company. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensuality  in  whicli  Vathek 
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iiiflulj^od,  lie  experienced  no  abatement  in  the  love 
of  his  jx-^jple,  who  thon<i,ht  that  a  sovereij^n  giving 
himself  iii)  to  pleasure  was  as  able  to  govcrii,  as 
one  who  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  it.  But  the 
unquiet  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Caliph 
would  not  allow  him  to  rest  there.  He  had  stud- 
ied so  much  for  his  amusement  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  as  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
though  not  a  sufficiency  to  satisfy  himself;  for  ho 
wished  to  know  everything,  even  sciences  which 
did  not  exist.  He  was  fond  of  engaging  in  dis- 
putes with  the  learned,  but  did  not  allow  them  to 
push  their  opposition  with  warmth.  He  stopped 
with  presents  the  mouths  of  those  whose  mouths 
could  be  stopped;  whilst  others,  whom  his  liber- 
ality was  unable  to  subdue,  he  sent  to  prison  to 
cool  their  blood:  a  remedy  that  often  succeeded. 

Vathek  discovered  also  a  predilection  for  the- 
ological controversy,  but  it  was  not  with  the  or- 
thodox that  he  usually  held  it.  By  this  means  he 
induced  the  zealots  to  oppose  him,  and  then  per- 
secuted them  in  return,  for  he  resolved,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  reason  on  his  side. 

The  great  prophet,  Mohammed,  whose  vicars 
the  Caliphs  are,  beheld  with  indignation,  from  his 
abode  in  the  seventh  heaven,  the  irreligious  con- 
duct of  such  a  vicegerent.  "Let  us  leave  him  to 
himself,"  he  said  to  the  Genii,  who  are  always 
ready  to  receive  his  commands;  "let  us  see  to 
what  lengths  his  folly  and  impiety  will  carry 
him.  If  lie  run  into  excess  we  shall  know  how  to 
chastise  him.  Assist  him  therefore  to  complete  the 
tower  which,  in  imitation  of  Ximrod,  he  hath 
begun ;  not,  like  that  great  warrior,  to  escape  be- 
ing drowned  ;  but  from  the  insolent  curiosity  of 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  Heaven.  He  will  not 
divine  the  fate  that  awaits  him." 

The  Genii  obeyed;  and,  wiien  the  workmen  had 
raised  their  stnicture  a  cubit  in  the  daytime,  two 
cubits  more  were  added  in  the  night.  The  expe- 
dition with  which  the  fabric  arose  was  not  a  little 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Yathek.  He  fancied 
that  even  insensible  matter  showed  a  forwardness 
to  subserve  his  designs,  not  considering  that  the 
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successes  of  the  foolish  and  wicked  form  the  first 
rod  of  their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  heiglit  when,  having  as- 
cended for  the  first  time  tlie  fifteen  hundred  stairs 
of  his  tower,  he  cast  liis  eyes  below,  and  beheld 
men  not  larger  than  pismires,  mountains  than 
shells,  and  cities  than  beehives.  The  idea  which 
such  an  elevation  inspired  of  his  own  grandeur 
completely  bewildered  him.  He  was  almost  ready 
to  adore  himself,  till,  casting  his  eyes  upward,  he 
saw  the  stars  as  high  above  him  as  they  appeared 
when  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He 
consoled  himself,  however,  for  this  intrudhig  and 
unwelcome  perception  of  his  littleness  with  the 
thoughts  of  being  great  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
flattered  himself'^ tiiat  the  light  of  his  miud  would 
extend  beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight,  and  extort 
from  the  stars  the  decrees  of  his  destiny. 

In  time  Vathek,  accompanied  by  Nouroni- 
har,  the  chief  favorite  of  his  harem,  and  a 
mighty  suite  of  followers,  set  out  for  Istakar, 
the  domination  of  Eblis  or  Satan,  which  they 
reach  after  numerous  adventures. 

IX  THE   HALLS   OF   EBLIS. 

The  Caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other 
with  amazement  at  finding  themselves  in  a  place 
which,  though  roofed  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  was 
so  spacious  and  lofty  that  at  first  they  took  it  for 
an  immense  plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  grow- 
ing familiar  to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  they  extended  their  view  to  those  at  a 
distance,  and  discovered  rows  of  columns  and  ar- 
cades which  gradually  diminished  till  they  termi- 
nated in  a  point  radiant  as  the  sun  v/hen  lie  darts 
his  last  beams  athwart  the  ocean.  The  pavement, 
strewed  over  with  gold-dust  and  saffron,  exhaled 
so  subtle  an  odor  as  almost  overpowered  them. 
They,  however,  went  on,  and  observed  an  infinity 
of  censers,  in  which  ambergris  and  the  wood  of 
aloes  were  continually  burning. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast  multi- 
tude was  incessantly  passing,  who  severally  kept 
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their  right  haiuls  on  their  hearts,  without  once  re- 
garding auytliiug  around  them.  They  had  all  the 
livid  paleness  of  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in 
their  sockets,  resembled  those  phosphoric  meteors 
that  glimmer  by  night  in  places  of  iuternieut. 
Some  stalked  slowly  on,  absorbed  in  profound  rev- 
erie; some,  shrieking  with  agony,  ran  furiously 
about,  like  tigers  wounded  with  poisonous  ar- 
rows, whilst  others  grinding  theii  teeth  in  rage, 
foamed  along,  more  frantic  than  the  wildest  nui- 
uiac.  They  all  avoided  each  other;  and  though 
surrouudeil  by  a  multitude  which  no  man  could 
uumher,  each  wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of 
the  rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  desert  where  no  foot  had 
ti'odden. 

After  awhile  Vathek  and  Nouronihar  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Eblis  himself, 
"whose  person  was  that  of  a  young  man 
whose  noble  and  regular  features  seemed  to 
have  been  tarnished  by  malignant  vapors. 
In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both  pride  and  de- 
spair ;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  an  angel  of  light."  Eblis  re- 
ceived his  visitors  with  courtesy.  ' '  Creatures 
of  clay,"  he  said,  "I  receive  you  into  mine 
empire;  ye  are  numbered  amongst  my  ador- 
ers ;  enjoy  what  this  palace  affords :  the  treas- 
ures of  the  pre- Adamite  kings ;  their  fulmi- 
nating sabres ;  and  those  talismans  that  com- 
pel the  Dives  to  open  the  subterranean  ex- 
panses of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  com- 
municate Avith  these.  There,  insatiable  as 
your  curiosity  may  be,  you  shall  find  sufR- 
cient  objects  to  gratify  it."  Among  the 
places  which  they  shoidd  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  were  "the  fortresses  of  Aherman, 
and  the  halls  of  Arjenk,  where  are  porti'ayed 
all  creatures  endo^ved  with  intelligence,  and 
the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth 
prior  to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  be- 
ing wdiom  ye  denominate  the  father  of  man- 
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kind. "    They  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  a  Giaour,  who  was  to  bo  their  conductor. 

They  reached  at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent, 
and  covered  with  a  lofty  dome,  around  which 
appeared  hfty  portals  of  bronze  secured  with  as 
many  fastenings  of  iron.  A  funeral  gloom  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  scene.  Here  upon  two  beds 
of  incorruptible  cedar  lay  the  fieshless  forms 
of  the  pre-Adamite  kings  who  had  been  monarclis 
of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed  enough 
of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. Their  eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion ; 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  the 
deepest  dejection,  each  holding  his  right  hand 
motionless  upon  his  heart.  At  their  feet  were 
inscribed  tlie  events  of  their  several  reigns,  their 
power,  their  pride,  and  their  crimes:  ISoliman- 
I)aki,  and  Soliman  called  Gian-ben-Gian,  who, 
after  having  chained  up  the  Dives  in  the  dark 
caverns  of  Kaf,  became  so  presumptuous  as  to 
doubt  cf  the  Supreme  Power. 

TUE  EOOil  OF   SOLOMOX,  THE   SON  OF  DAVID. 

All  these  maintained  great  state,  though  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  eminence  of  Soliman- 
ben-Daoud.  This  king,  so  renowned  for  his 
Avisdom,  was  on  the  loftiest  elevation,  and  placed 
immediately  under  the  dome.  He  appeared  to 
possess  more  animation  than  the  rest.  Though, 
from  time  to  time,  he  labored  with  profound 
sigh.s,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept  his  right 
hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenance  was  more 
composed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
sullen  roar  of  a  cataract,  visible  in  part  through 
one  of  the  grated  portals.  This  was  the  only 
sound  that  intruded  on  the  silence  of  those  dole- 
ful mansions.  A  range  of  brazen  vases  sur- 
rounded the  elevation. 

"Kemovc  tlie  covers  from  these  cabalistic 
vases,"  said  the  Giaour  to  Vathek,  "and  avail 
thyself  of  the  talismans  which  will  break  asunder 
all  those  gates  of  bronze,  and  not  only  render 
thee  master  of  the  treasures    contained  withiu 
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them  but  also  of  the  spirits  by  which   they  arc 
guarded."' 

The  Cahph,  whom  this  ominous  preliminary 
had  entirely  disconcerted,  approached  the  vases 
with  faltering  footsteps,  and  was  ready  to  sink 
with  terror  when  he  heard  the  groans  of  Soliman. 
As  he  proceeded,  a  voice  from  the  livid  lips  of 
the  prophet  articulated  these  words: 

'•  In  my  lifetime  I  filled  a  magnificent  throne, 
having  on  my  right  hand  twelve  thousand  seats 
of  gold,  where  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets 
heard  my  doctrines;  on  my  left,  the  sages  and 
doctors,  upon  as  many  thrones  of  silver,  were 
present  at  all  my  decisions.  Whilst  I  thus  ad- 
ministered justice  to  innumerable  multitudes,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  hovering  over  me,  served  as 
a  canopy  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  My  people 
tiourishcd.  and  my  palace  rose  to  the  clouds.  I 
created  a  temple  to  the  Most  High,  which  was 
the  wonder  of  the  universe.  But  I  basely  suffered 
myself  to  be  seduced  by  the  love  of  women,  and 
a  curiosity  that  could  not  be  restrained  by  sublu- 
nary things.  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of  Aher- 
man,  and" the  daughter  of  Pharaoh;  and  adored 
fire,  and  the  hosts  of  Heaven.  I  forsook  the 
holy  city,  and  commanded  the  Genii  to  rear  the 
stupendous  palace  of  the  Watch-Towers,  each  of 
which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There  for 
awhile  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  zenitli  of  glory 
and  pleasure.  Not  only  men,  but  supernatural 
beings,  were  subject  also  to  my  will.  I  began 
to  think,  as  these  unhappy  monarchs  around  had 
already  thought,  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
was  asleep;  when  at  once  the  thunder  burst  my 
structures  asunder,  and  precipitated  me  hither, 
where,  however,  I  do  not  remain,  like  the  other 
inhabitants,  totally  destitute  of  hope;  for  an 
angel  of  light  hath  revealed  that,  in  consideration 
of°the  piety  of  my  early  youth,  my  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this  cataract  sliall  forever 
cease  to  flow.  Till  then  I  am  in  torments— in- 
effable torments!  An  unrelenting  fire  preys  on 
my  heart.".  .  .  . 
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THE   MOIIAL  OF   VATIIEK. 

Such  was,  and  such  shouUl  be,  the  punishment 
of  unrestrained  passions  and  atrocious  deeds. 
Such  shall  be  the  chastisement  of  that  blind 
curiosity  which  would  transgress  those  bounds 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  prescribed  to 
human  knowledge;  and  such  the  dreadful  dis- 
appointment of  tJiat  restless  ambition  which, 
aiming  at  discoveries  reserved  for  beings  of  a 
supernatural  order,  perceives  not,  through  its 
infatuated  pride,  that  the  condition  of  man  upon 
earth  is  to  be  humble  and  ignorant. 

BEDDOES,  Thomas  Lovell,  an  English 
dramatist,  born  in  1803;  died  in  1849.  His 
father,  Thomas  Beddoes  (17G0-1808),  Avas  an 
eminent  physician,  and  the  author  of  several 
books  which  had  some  note  in  their  day ;  his 
mother  ivas  a  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  and  younger  sister  of  Maria 
Edgew^orth.  He  studied  mainly  at  Oxford; 
and  in  1821  pubhshed  The  Improvisatore, 
a  small  volume  of  poems.  This  was  followed 
in  1822  by  the  drama,  The  Bride's  Tragedy, 
of  which  Blachivood's  Magazine  said,  "  With 
all  its  extravagances,  and  even  sillinesses 
and  follies,  it  shows  far  more  than  glimpses 
of  a  true  poetical  genius,  much  tender  and' 
deep  feeling,  and  a  w-antoning  sense  of 
beauty."  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
drama,  Beddoes  went  to  Gottingen  to  study 
medicine;  and  most  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  passed  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
In  1848,  being  in  ill  health,  he  w^ent  to  Basel, 
where  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  in- 
juring his  leg  to  such  an  extent  that  amputa- 
tion w-as  thought  necessary;  but  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  this  surgical  operation. 
Soon  after  his  death  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  poetical  fragments,  among 
which  was  a  dramatic  piece  entitled  Death's 
Jest-Book,  or  The  Fool's  Tragedy.     His  prin- 
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cipal  work,  The,  Brides  Tragedy,  thougli 
entirely  unfitted  i'or  tlie  stage,  contains  some 
passages  of  rare  beauty.  Hesperus  and  Flo- 
ribel,  two  nev/ly-Avedded  lovers,  are  walking 
in  a  garden : 

HESPERUS  AND   FLOKIBEL. 

Hesp. — See,  here's  a  bower 
Of  eglantine  with  honeysuckle  woven, 
Where  not  a  spark  of  prying  light  creeps  in, 
So  closely  do  the  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
'Tis  twilight's  home;  come  in,  my  gentle  love 
And  talk  to  me.     Sol    I've  a  rival  here; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your  neck  ? 

Flor. — Jealous   so  soon,   my  Hesperus!    Look, 
tlien. 
It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you: 
Here's  the  blue  violet,  like  Pandora's  eye, 
When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Hesp. — Sweet  as  thy  lips.    Fie  on  tliose  taper 
fingers ! 
Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass  aside 
To  drag  the  daisy  from  its  hiding-place, 
Where  it  sliuus  light — the  Danae  of  flowers, 
Witli  gold  uphoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  ? 

Flor. — And  here's  a  treasure  that  I  found  by 
chance — 
A.lily  of  the  valley.     Low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weeping, 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave. 

Ilesp. — Of  all  the  posy 
Give  me  the  rose,  though  there's  a  tale  of  blood 
Soiling  its  name.     In  elfin  annals  old 
'Tis  writ  how  Zephyr,  envious  of  his  love — 
The  love  he  bare  to  Summer,  who  since  then 
Has  weeping  visited  the  world— once  found 
The  baby  Perfume  cradled  in  a  violet 
('Twas  said  the  beauteous  bantling  was  the  chdd 
Of  a  gay  bee,  that  in  his  wantonness 
Toyed  with  a  pea-bud  in  a  lady's  garland); 
The  felon  Winds  confederate  with  him, 
Bound  the  sweet  slumberer  with  golden  chains, 
Pulled  from  the  wreathed  laburnum,  and  together 
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Deep  cast  him  in  the  bosom  of  a  rose, 

And  fed  the  fettered  wretch  with  dew  and  air. 

The  bridegroom,  not  long  after,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  Othello-like,  slays  his  bride,  and 
thus  laments  over  the  corpse : 

THE  LAMENTATION  OF  HESPERUS  FOK  FLOUIBEL. 

Dead  art  tliou,  Floribel  !  fair  painted  eartli  I 
And  no  warm  breath  shall  ever  more  disport 
Between  those  rnby  lips,     ^s'o;  they  have  quaffed 
Life  to  the  dregs,  and  found  Death  at  the  bottom, 
The  sugar  of  the  draught.     All  cold  and  still : 
ller  very  tresses  stiffen  in  the  air. 
Look,  what  a  face !  Had  our  first  mother  worn 
But  half  such  beauty  when  the  serpent  came, 
His  heart,  all  malice,  would  have  turned  to  love. 
!No  hand  but  this — which  I  do  think  was  once 
Cain,  the  arch-murderer's — could  have  acted  it. 
And  I  must  hide  these  sweets,  not  in  my  bosom, 
In  the  foul  earth.     She  shudders  at  my  grasp. 
Just  so  she  laid  her  head  across  my  bosom 

When  first O  villain  !    Which  way   lies    the 

grave  ? 

BEDE  (BED  A,  or  B.ED  A),  styled  The  Ven- 
erable, an  English  ecclesiastic,  born  about 
673  A.D.,  died  May  27,  735.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  briefly  told  by  himself  at  the  close  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation: 

AUTOBIOGriAPUy  OF  BEDE. 

Thus  much  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Brit- 
ain, and  more  especially  of  the  English  nation,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  either  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  or  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  or  of 
my  own  knowledge,  has,  with  the  help  of  God,  been 
digested  by  me,  Bede,  the  servant  of  God,  and 
priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow; 
Avho  being  born  in  the  territory  of  that  same  mon- 
astery, was  given  at  seven  years  of  age  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  most  reverent  Abbot  Benedict,  and 
afterwards  by  Ceolfrid;and  spending  all  tlie  re- 
"^Hiuiug  time  of    my  life  iu   that  monastery,  I 
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wholly  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  Scripture; 
and  amidst  the  observance  of  regular  discipline, 
and  the  daily  care  of  singing  in  the  church,  I  al- 
ways took  delight  in  learning,  teaching,  and  writ- 
ing. In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age  1  received 
deacon's  orders;  in  the  thirtieth,  those  of  the 
priesthood.  From  which  time,  till  the  lifty-uinth 
year  of  my  age,  I  have  made  it  my  business,  for  the 
use  of  me  and  mine,  to  compile  out  of  the  venera- 
ble Fathers,  and  to  interiiret  and  explain  accord- 
ing to  their  meaning  these  following  pieces. 

Then  follows  a  complete  list  of  the  works 
which  he  had  written,  down  to  this  period, 
about  four  years  before  his  death.  An  ac- 
count of  the  last  hours  of  Bedo  was  written  by 
his  friend  and  disciple,  Cuthbert.  From  this 
accoimt  Ave  learn  that  the  last  work  upon 
which  Bede  was  employed  was  a  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  Anglo-Saxon. 

DEATU  OF  BEDE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April,  735, 
he  was  seized  v/ith  a  shortness  of  breathing,  under 
which  he  languished  till  the  26th  of  May,  suffering 
little  pain,  but  pining  away  under  the  effects  of  his 
disease  and  the  absence  of  sleep.  During  this  time 
he  occupied  himself  day  and  night  either  in  ad- 
monishing his  disciples,  or  in  prayer,  or  in  repeat- 
ing passages  from  the  Scriptiires  and  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  interspersing"  his  observations  from 
time  to  time  with  pieces  o-f  religious  poetry  in  his 
native  tongue.  On  the  2Gtli  of  May  the  symptoms 
became  more  alarming,  and  it  was  evident  that 
death  was  near  at  hand.  During  that  day  he  con- 
tinued to  dictate  to  one  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  community,  who  acted  as  his  scribe;  and  he 
resumed  the  work  early  the  next  morning,  which 
was  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  or  Holy  Thursday; 
and  he  told  his  disciples  to  write  diligently.  This 
they  did  till  nine  o'clock,  when  they  retired  toper- 
form  some  of  the  religious  duties  peculiar  to  that 
day.  One  of  them  then  said  to  him,  "Dearest 
master,  one  chapter  still  remains,  and  thou  canst 
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ill  bear  questioning."  liut  Bedo  desiied  him  to 
proceed,  telling  him  to  "take  his  pen  and  write 
hastily."  At  the  hour  of  noon  Bede  directed  Cuth- 
hert  to  fetch  from  his  closet  his  spices  and  other 
precious  articles,  which  he  shared  among  the  other 
presbyters  of  the  house,  and  begged  that  tliey 
would  say  masses  and  prayers  for  him  after  his 
death.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
prayer  and  conversation,  amid  the  tears  of  liis 
companions,  till  evening,  when  his  scribe  aga.in  in- 
terrupted him,  telling  him  that  only  one  sentence 
of  his  work  remained  unfinished.  Bede  told  him 
to  write,  and  he  dictated  a  few  words,  w'hen  the 
youth  exclaimed,  "  it  is  done."  "  Thou  hast  said 
right,"  answered  Bede;  "it  is  done.  Support 
my  head  with  thy  hands,  for  I  desire  to  sit  in  my 
holy  place,  where  I  am  accustomed  to  pray,  that, 
sitting  there,  I  m.ay  call  upon  my  Father."  And 
thus,  on  the  lloor  of  his  closet,  and  chanting  the 
Gloria  Patri,  he  had  just  strength  to  proceed  to 
the  end  of  the  last  phrase,  and  died  with  the  last 
words,  et  Sjjiritui  Sancto,  on  his  lips. 

The  life  of  the  Venerable  Bede  was  that  of  a 
student  and  scholar.  He  is  said  to  have  de- 
clined the  abbacy  of  his  monastery  in  order 
to  pursue  his  literary  labors  Avithout  hin- 
drance. He  seems  to  have  mastered  about  all 
of  the  science  accessible  in  his  age  and  coun- 
try. His  works  include  Homilies,  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  Hymns,  Epigrams,  treatises  upon 
Chronology  and  Grammar,  and  comments 
upon  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  most  valuable  of  his  works  is  the  His- 
ioria  Ecclesiastica  Gniiis  Anglorum.,  wdiich 
was  rendered  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  or  at  least  under  his  direction  -,  it  em- 
bodies nearly  all  now  knowai  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Britain  doAvn  to  the  time  of  its 
completion  in  7ol  a.d.  The  first  printed  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appears  to  be  that  of  Paris 
(6  vols,  fob,  1544-1554);  editions  were  prhited 
at  Basel  and  Cologne  in  15G3,  1013,  and  1CS8. 
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All  edition,  with  an  English  translation,  in  13 
vols.,  8vo.,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Giles, 
was  published  in  London,  in  1843-44.  Ste- 
ven's translation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  Anti- 
quarian Library  (1847) ;  and  a  translation  of 
the  entire  historical  works  appears  in  volume 
I.  of  The  Church  Historians  of  England 
(1853-54). 

BEECHER,  Catharine  Esther,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  born  in  1800,  died  in  1878.  She  was 
the  eldest  child  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  when  she  was 
about  sixteen,  she  had  the  charge  of  her 
father's  household  at  East  Hampton.  When 
about  nineteen  she  became  betrothed  to  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Fisher  of  Yale  College,  one 
of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  his  day. 
Professor  Fisher  sailed  for  Europe  in  1822; 
the  vessel  on  which  he  embarked  was  wrecked, 
and  he  lost  his  life.  Catharine  Beecher  re- 
mained unmarried,  devoting  herself  to  edu- 
cational work.  From  1822  to  1832  she  was 
at  the  head  of  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  1832  she  went,  with  her  father,  to 
Cincinnati,  where  she  opened  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  women;  but  she  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  abandon  this  in  a  few 
years.  She  thenceforth  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  her  long  life  to  the  practiced  intellect- 
ual and  physical  training  of  women ;  not  un- 
frequently  diverging  into  the  domains  of  the- 
ological controversy.  Among  her  very  nu- 
merous physiological  works  are :  Letters  to  the 
People  on  Health  and  Happiness ;  Physiology 
and  Calisthenics  in  Schools  and  Families; 
The  Hoiiseheeper  and  Healthkeeper,  embody- 
ing the  substance  of  much  which  she  had 
elsewhere  written;  and  The  American  Wo- 
vian's  Home,  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
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her  sister,  Mrs.  Stowe.  Among  her  works  in 
which  the  theological  element  largely  predom- 
inates are:  The  Religious  Training  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Family,  the  School,  and  the 
Church ;  Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion, 
and  An  Appeal  to  the  People  in  behalf  of 
their  Rights,  as  the  Authorized  Interpreters 
of  the  Scriptures. 

THE   CUUISTIAX   FAMILY. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  family  is  self- 
sacrificing  Ir.bor  of  the  stronger  and  wiser  mem- 
bers to  raise  tlie  weaker  and  more  ignorant  to 
equal  •advantages.  The  father  undergoes  toil  and 
self-dcninl  to  provide  a  home,  and  then  the  mother 
becomes  a  cclf-sacrificiug  laborer  to  train  its  in- 
mates. The  useless,  troublesome  infant  is  served 
in  the  humblest  offices;  while  both  parents  unite 
in  training  it  to  an  equality  with  themselves  in 
every  advantage.  Soon  the  older  members  be- 
come helpers  to  raise  the  younger  to  a  level  with 
their  own.  When  any  are  sick,  those  who  are 
well  become  self-sacrificing  ministers.  "When  the 
parents  are  old  and  useless,  the  children  become 
their  self-sacrificing  servants.  Thus  the  discipline 
of  the  family  state  is  one  of  daily  self-devotion  of 
the  stronger  and  wiser  to  elevate  and  support  the 
weaker  members.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
trary to  its  first  principles  than  for  tlie  older  and 
more  capable  children  to  combine  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  highest  advantages,  enforcing  the 
drudgeries  on  the  younger,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their 
equal  culture 

The  family  state,  then,  is  the  aptest  earthly 
illustration  of  the  heavenly  kingdom;  and  in  it 
woman  is  its  chief  minister.  Her  great  mission  is 
self-denial,  in  training  its  members  to  self-sacri- 
ficing labors  for  the  ignorant  and  weak :  if  not  her 
own  children,  then  the  neglected  children  of  her 
Father  in  Heaven.  She  is  to  rear  all  under  her 
care  to  lay  up  treasures,  not  on  earth,  but  in 
heaven.  All  the  pleasures  of  this  life  end  here; 
but  those  who  train  immortal  minds  arc  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  through  eternal  ages. 
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To  man  is  appointed  the  out-door  labor:  to  till 
the  earth,  dig  the  mines,  toil  in  the  foundries, 
ti'averse  the  ocean,  trans^jort  merchandise,  labor 
in  manufactories,  construct  houses,  conduct  civil, 
municipal,  and  state  affairs;  and  all  the  heavy 
work  which,  most  of  the  day,  excludes  him  from 
the  comforts  of  a  home.  But  the  great  stimulus 
to  all  these  toils,  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  man,  is  the  desire  for  a  home  of  his  own,  and 
the  hopes  of  paternity.  Every  man  who  truly 
lives  for  immortality  responds  to  the  beatitude, 
"  Children  are  a  heritage  from  the  Lord:  blessed 
is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them!" 
The  more  a  father  and  mother  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  "  immortality  which  Christ  hath 
brought  to  light,"  the  more  is  the  blessedness  of 
rearing  a  family  understood  and  appreciated. 
Every  child  trained  aright  is  to  dwell  forever  in 
exalted  bliss  with  those  that  gave  it  life  and 
trained  it  for  heaven. 

The  blessed  privileges  of  the  family  state  are 
not  confined  to  those  who  rear  children  of  their 
own.  Any  woman  who  can  earn  a  livelihood — as 
every  woman  should  be  trained  to  do— can  take  a 
properly  qualified  female  associate,  and  institute 
a  family  of  her  own,  receiving  to  its  heavenly  in- 
fiucnces  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  homeless,  and 
the  sinful,  and  by  motherly  devotion  train  them 
to  follow  the  self-denying  example  of  Christ,  in 
educating  his  earthly  children  for  true  happiness 
in  this  life  and  for  his  eternal  home. 

And  such  is  the  blessedness  of  aiding  to  sustain 
a  truly  Christian  home,  that  no  one  comes  so  near 
to  the  pattern  of  the  All-perfect  One  as  those  who 
nn'ght  hold  what  men  call  a  higher  place,  and  yeS 
humble  themselves  to  the  lowest,  in  order  to  aid 
in  the  training  of  the  young,  "  not  as  men-pleasers, 
but  as  servants  to  Christ,  with  good-will  doing 
service  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men."  Such 
are  preparing  for  high  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  ■'  Whosoever  will  be  chief  est  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant." — The  American  TFojnau'a 
Home  (ISG'J). 
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YOUNG   AMEKICA  AND   THE   CIIUKCIIES. 

By  the  term  "  Young  America,"  as  it  is  used  at 
tills  day,  seems  to  be  intended  tliat  class  of  youtli- 
ful  minds  who  are  striving  to  free  themselves 
from  all  past  ecclesiastical  and  conventional  re- 
straints, and  who  are  aiming  to  think  and  act 
with  entire  freedom  on  all  subjects.  The  most 
active  and  efficient  of  this  class  are  those  who  by 
general  reading  and  study  have  both  strengthened 
their  reasoning  powers,  and  been  most  affected  by 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to  lessen  the  respect 
for  the  church  founded  on  the  Augustinian  the- 
ory of  such  a  depraved  nature  transmitted  from 
Adam,  that  all  unregcnerate  doings  are  "  sin,  and 
only  sm." 

These  young  minds  find  the  power  of  the  pulpit, 
the  church,  the  religious  press,  and  the  religious 
training  of  the  family,  the  school,  and  tne  college 
all  combined  to  enforce  this  doctrine.  They  feel 
galled  and  indignant  at  the  chains  which  they 
find  around  tlicm;  and  trained  to  interpret  the 
Bible  as  teaching  this  doctrine  and  the  system 
based  upon  it,  they  secretly  revolt  from  the  au- 
thority of  that  book.  They  feel  that  the  ministers 
and  cliurches  which  sustain  this  doctrine  are  the 
grand  impediments  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion,  and  the  chief  fortress  of  a  system  which 
to  them  is  hateful  in  theory,  and,  in  their  view, 
destructive  alike  to  true  manhood  and  a  pure 
morality. 

But  if  they  speak  out  their  feelings  they  will  be 
denounced  as  infidels,  and  avoided  as  dangerous 
persons.  What  is  more  trying  still,  the  mother 
they  love  so  well  will  be  distressed,  their  father 
will  be  erp-ially  grieved,  and  perhaps  offended  Avith 
their  self-conceit  and  all  their  Christian  friends 
will  be  disturbed  and  displeased. 

Under  these  conflicting  influences  there  exists  a 
constant  conflict  between  their  honest  convictions 
and  desire  for  truth  and  independent  action,  and 
their  gentle  and  generous  impiTlses.  This  is  the 
condition  of  multitudes  of  young  men  who,  to 
please  a  mother,  a  father,  a  sister  or  a  friend, 
attend  church,  and  listen  to  much  that   they   do 
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not  believe,  and  to  some  thini^s  which  they  abhor. 
....  Of  this  class  of  minds  not  a  few  are  found 
in  our  theological  seminaries.  And  here  they 
encounter  new  difHculties.  As  the  system  of 
Augustinianism  is  developed  as  the  basis  of  their 
professional  training,  they  attempt  to  meet  it  with 
some  discussion.  In  this  they  lind  little  or  no 
encouragement  Free  dlsciissloa  seems  to  be 
deemed  inadmissible;  and  those  who  urge  it  find 
themselves  in  an  uncomfortable  minority,  who  are 
regarded  rather  as  agitators  than  as  manly  and 
independent  seekers  after  truth. 

But  the  most  powerful  inlhience  on  the  most 
inlluential  class  of  "Young  America,"  as  highest 
in  intellectual  and  moral  development,  has  been 
the  practical  working  of  tico  false  principles: 

The  first  of  these  is  that  organizations  to  pro- 
mote truth  and  righteousness  are  of  more  conse- 
quence than  truth  and  righteousness.  ...  In  such 
cases,  the  end  is  made  secondary  to  the  means — 
the  instrumentalities  to  promote  virtue  receive 
more  regard  than  virtue  itself.  This  among  "  fish- 
ers of  men,"  is  making  taking  of  fish  secondary 
to  the  care  of  the  net. 

The  other  false  principle  is,  thnt  men  arc  to  be 
restrained  from  protesting  against  wrong  in  cases 
where  it  woiild  make  great  trouble  and  difficulty 
to  individuals,  or  to  communities,  involved  in 
it 

The  extent  to  which  wise  and  good  men  have 
adopted  and  acted  on  these  false  principles  has 
probably  done  more  to  undermine  faith  in  the 
Bible  and  the  Church  than  all  other  causes  united. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  generate  a  feeling  that 
the  great  organizations  based  on  the  Bible,  and 
aiming  to  extend  its  authority,  are  really  little 
better  than  associations  to  sustain  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  a  certain  privileged  class,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  not  only  trath  and  righteousness,  but 
of  manly  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  The 
extent  of  real  infidelity,  not  onlj^  in  our  colleges, 
but  among  the  young  mechanics  of  our  shops  and 
manufactories,  the  young  farmers  in  our  fields, 
the  clerks  in  our  offices  and  stores,  and  "  Young 
America "  all  over  the  nation,   is  little  imagined 
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by  tliosc  ■svho,  on  the  field  of  conservatism,  are 
strivino"  to  repress  free  discussion.  They  ?»'e 
seething  and  glowing  fires  gathering  for  vent, 
which  such  attempts  are  as  vain  to  restrain  as  ars 
bands  of  cobwebs  to  confine  au  outbursting  vol- 
cano.— Ap2jeal  to  the  People,  Chap.  L.  (1859). 

BEECHER,  Charles,  an  American  clergy- 
man, son  of  Lyman  Beecher,  born  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  in  1815.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1844;  was  pastor  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  at  several  places.  He  aided 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Plymouth  Hymns 
and  Tunes  ;  accompanied  his  sister,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher-Stowe,  in  her  European  trip  made 
in  1853,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands, 
which  records  the  incidents  of  that  trip.  He 
also  acted  as  editor  of  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Autobiography,  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  his 
father,  Lyman  Beecher.  His  own  separate 
works  are  The  Incarnation ;  Review  of  Sjnrit- 
ucd  Manifestations ;  and  Pen-Pictures  of  tlie 
Bible. 

BEECHER,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  son  of  Lyman  Beecher,  born  at 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  in  1804.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  and  at  the  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  From  1826  to  1831  he  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Boston ; 
from  1831  to  1844  he  was  President  of  the  Illi- 
nois College  at  Jacksonville,  and  afterwards, 
until  1856,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Street  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Boston.  He  subsequently 
retired  from  the  actual  discharge  of  the 
ministerial  function,  taking  up  his  residence 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ho  is  the  aiithor  of  sev- 
eral theological  books,  the  most  important  of 
which  are:  Baptism,  its  Imports  and  Modes  ; 
the  Papal  Conspiracy  Exposed  ;  The  Conflict 
of  Ages ;  and  The  Concord  cf  Ages.     In  these 
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latter  works  he  argues  that  man  is  in  a  pro- 
gressive state ;  that  the  present  hfe  is  the  out- 
come of  a  former  Hfe,  and  the  preparation  for 
a  future  one ;  and  that  the  contest  between 
good  and  evil  will  not  end  with  this  earthly 
life ;  but  that  in  some  future  era  all  conflicts 
will  come  to  an  end,  evil  Avill  disappear,  and 
universal  harmony  be  finally  established. 

BEECHER  [-STOWE],  Harriet  Elizabeth, 
an  American  authoress,  born  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Juno  15,  1811.  She  Avas  a  daughter  of 
Lyman  Beecher,  and  sister  of  several  persons 
named  in  this  Cyclopedia.  She  was  for  a 
time  associated  with  her  elder  sister,  Catha- 
rine, in  the  conduct  of  a  seminary  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  When  her  father,  in  1832,  went 
to  Cincinnati,  as  President  of  Lane  Seminary, 
she  accompanied  him,  and  Avas  soon  after- 
Avards  married  to  Professor  Calvin  E.  StoAve, 
of  that  institution,  Avho  subse(]uently  became 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  AndoA^er 
Theological  Seminar^^,  and  Avas  the  author  of 
a  number  of  esteemed  books  in  the  depart- 
ment of  scriptural  learning. 

Harriet  Beecher-StOAA^e  Avrote  seA'eral 
sketches  for  periodicals  which  Avere  (about 
1819)  collected  into  a  volume  entitled  The  May- 
flower. In  1850  she  began  in  the  National 
Era,  a  newspaper  published  at  Washington, 
a  serial  story  entitled  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
This  work,  haAing  been  completed,  A\'as  re- 
published in  1852  in  book  form.  The  anti- 
slavery  excitement  Avas  then  at  its  height, 
and  this  story  met  AA^th  unexampled  success, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  foreign 
countries.  It  Avas  translated  into  more  than 
tvA-enty  languages.  It  is  said  that  there  Avere 
fourteen  German  and  four  French  Aversions. 
There  were  also  translations  into  the  Arabic, 
Armenian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Russian, 
Welsh,  and  many  other  languages,  and  the 
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book  was  dramatized  over  and  over  again. 
The  autiior  at  once  gained  a  cosmopolitan 
reputation.  In  1853  she  made  a  European 
tour,  a  pleasant  account  of  which,  written 
partly  by  herself,  and  partly  by  her  brother, 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Sunny  Memories 
of  Foreign  Lands.  In  1856  Mrs.  Stowe  put 
forth  a  second  Anti-Slavery  Novel  under  the 
title  of  Drcd:  A  Tcde  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamj:). 

From  that  period  Mrs.  Stowe  devoted  her- 
self earnestly  to  the  literary  vocation,  writing 
largely  for  periodicals.  Very  many  of  her 
contributions  have  been  collected  into 
volumes.  The  titles  of  the  principal  of  these 
works  are:  Our  Charley,  and  what  to  do  icith 
Him  (1859);  The  Minister's  Wooing  (1859); 
The  Pearl  of  Orrs  Island  (1862);  Agnes  of 
Sorento  (1863) ;  The  Ravages  of  a  Carpet 
(1864) ;  Houses  and  Home  Papers  (1864) ; 
Religious  Poems  (1865) ;  Stories  about  Dogs 
(1865);  Little  Foxes  (1865) ;  Queer  Little  Peo- 
ple (1867) ;  Daisy's  First  Winter  (1867) ;  The 
Chimney  Corner  (1868);  Men  of  our  Times 
(1868);  Old-Toicn  Folks  il8G9)\  Little  Pussy 
Willow  (1870) ;  Pink  and  White  Tyranny 
(1871) ;  Sam  Laicson's  Fireside  Stories 
(1871);  My  Wife  and  I  (1872);  Palmetto 
Leaves  (1873);  Bett's  Bright  Idea  (1875); 
We  and  our  Neighbors  (1875);  Footsteps  of 
our  Master  (1876) ;  Bible  Horoscopes  (1878) ; 
Poganuc  People  (1878);  A  Dog's  Mission 
(1S81). 

Quite  episodical  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  literary 
career  is  the  part  which  she  took  in  regard 
to  the  controversy  concerning  Lord  Byi-on 
and  his  wife.  In  1869  she  wrote  a  Magazine 
paper  entitled.  The  True  Story  of  Lady 
Byron's  Life.  In  tliis  paper,  purporting  to 
be  based  ujjon  statements  made  to  her  some 
fifteen   years  before  by  Lady  Byron,  Mrs. 
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Stowe  expressly  declared  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  separation  between  Lady  Byron  and 
her  husband  was  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
incestuous  intercourse  with  his  sister  Au- 
gusta, Mrs.  Leigh.  This  Magazine  article, 
which  was  afterwards  expanded  into  a  vol- 
ume, called  forth  the  sharpest  criticisms 
from  many  quarters.  To  these  Mrs.  Stowe 
responded  in  a  book  entitled  Lady  Byron 
Vindicated,  in  which  the  original  charges 
were  reiterated,  together  with  a  labored  argu- 
ment attempting  to  show  that  the  main  alle- 
gation was  absolutely  true,  and  that  Byron 
and  his  sister  were  guilty  of  the  heinous 
crime  of  which  they  wei"e  accused. 

Our  quotations  are  designed  to  present  some 
of  the  chief  points  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  numerous 
writings : 

BAEGAINING  FOR  UNCLE   TOM, 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  chilly  day  in  February 
two  gentlemen  were  sittins?  alone  over  tlieir  whie 
in  a  well-furnished  dinino-.parlor  in  the  town  of 
P ,  in  Kentucky.  There  were  no  servants  pres- 
ent, and  the  gentlemen,  with  chairs  closely  ap- 
proaching, seemed  to  be  discussing  some  subject 
with  grea-t  earnestness. 

We  have  said  two  ^'■gentlemen.''''  One  of  the 
parties,  however,  when  critically  examined,  did 
not  seem,  strictly  speaking,  to  come  under  the 
species.  lie  Avas  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with 
coarse,  commonplace  features,  and  that  swagger- 
ing air  of  pretension  which  marks  alow  man  who  is 
trying  to  elbow  his  way  up  in  the  world.  He  was 
much  over-dressed,  in  a  gaudy  vest  of  many 
colors,  a  blue  neckerchief,  bedroppcd  gayly  with 
yellow  spots,  and  arranged  with  a  flaunting  tie, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  air  of  the  man. 
His  hands,  large  and  coarse,  were  plentifully  be- 
decked with  rings;  and  he  wore  a  heavy  gold 
watch-chain,  with  a  bundle  of  seals  of  a  portent- 
ous size,  and  a  great  variety  of  colors,  which,  in 
the  ardor  of  conversation,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
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fiourisliini;-  and  jinfclinf?  with  evident  satisfaction. 
His  conversation  v/as  in  free  and  easy  defiance  of 
Murray's  Grammar,  and  was  garnislicd  at  conven- 
ient intervals  witli  various  profane  expressions, 
wliicli  not  even  tlie  desire  to  Le  graphic  in  our 
account  sliall  induce  us  to  transcribe.  His  com- 
panion Mr.  iSlielby,  liad  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  and  tlie 
general  air  of  the  housekeeping,  indicated  easy, 
and  even  opulent  circumstances.  As  we  before 
stated,  the  two  were  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest 
conversation. 

*'  That  is  the  way  I  should  arrange  tlic  matter," 
said  Mr.  S  celby. 

"  Ican't  make  trade  that  way — I  positively  can't, 
Mr.  Shelby,"  said  the  other,  holding  up  a  glass  of 
wine  between  his  eye  and  the  light. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  Haley,  Tom  is  an  uncommon 
fellow;  he  is  certainly  worth  that  sum  anywhere 
— steady,  honest,  capable — manages  my  whole 
farm  like  a  clock." 

"  You  mean  honest,  as  niggers  go,"  said  Haley, 
heli)ing  himself  to  a  glass  of  brandy. 

"  No,  I  mean,  really,  Tom  is  a  good,  steady,  sen- 
sible, pious  fellow.  He  got  religion  at  a  camp- 
meeting  four  years  ago;  and  I  believe  he  really 
did  "■et  it.  I've  trusted  him  since  then  with  every- 
thiu"-  I  have — money,  house,  horses — and  let  him 
come  and  go  round  the  coimtry;  and  1  always 
found  him  true  and  square  in  everything." 

"Some  folks  don't  believe  there  is  pious  nig- 
gers, Shelby,"  said  Haley,  with  a  candid  flourish 
of  his  hand;  "but  I  do.  I  had  a  fellow,  now,  in 
this  yer  last  lot  I  took  to  Orleans;  'twas  as  good 
as  a  meetin  now,  really,  to  hear  that  critter  pray, 
and  he  was  quite  gentle,  and  quiet  like.  He 
fetched  me  a  good  sum  too;  for  I  bought  him 
cheap  of  a  man  that  was  'bliged  to  sell  him  out; 
sol  realized  six  hundred  on  him.  Yes,  I  consider 
religion  a  valleyable  thing  in  a  nigger,  when  it's 
the  genuine  article,  and  no  mistake." 

"Well,  Tom's  got  the  real  article,  if  ever  a 
fellow  had,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Why,  last  fall 
I  let  him  go  to  Cincinnati  alone,  to  dolmsincssfor 
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me,  and  bring  home  five  hnndred  dollars.  '  Tom,' 
saj's  I  to  him,  '  I  trust  you,  because  I  tliink  you're 
a  Christian — I  know  you  Avouldn't  cheat.'  Tom 
comes  back  sure  enough — I  knew  he  would. 
Some  low  fellows,  they  say,  said  to  him,  '  Tom, 
why  don't  you  make  tracks  for  Canada  ?  '  '  Ah, 
marster  trusted  me,  and  I  couldn'tl'  They  told 
me  about  it.  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  Tom,  I  must 
say.  You  ought  to  let  liim  cover  the  whole  bal- 
ance of  the  debt;  and  you  would,  Haley,  if  you 
had  any  conscieijce." 

"  Well,  I've  got  just  as  much  conscience  as  any 
man  in  the  business  can  afford  to  keep — just  a 
little,  you  know,  to  swear  by,"  said  the  trader, 
jocularly;  " and  then  I'm  ready  to  do  anything  in 
reason  to  'blige  friends;  but  this  yer,  you  see, 
is  a  leetle  too  hard  on  a  fellow — a  leetle  too  hard." 

The  ti-ader  sighed  contemplatively,  and  poured 
out  some  moi"e  brandy. 

"Well,  then,  Haley,  how  will  you  trade  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Shelby,  after  an  uneasy  interval  of  silence. 

"Well,  haven't  you  a  boy  or  a  gal  that  you 
could  throw  in  with  Tom  ?  " 

"  Hum!— none  that  I  could  well  spare.  To  tell 
the  truth,  it's  only  hard  necessity  makes  me  will- 
ing to  sell  at  all.  I  don't  like  parting  Avith  any 
of  my  hands — that's  a  fact." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  small  quadroon 
boy,  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  entered 
the  room.  There  was  something  in  his  appear- 
ance remarkably  beautiful  and  engaging.  His 
black  hair,  fine  as  fioss  silk,  hung  in  glossy  curls 
about  his  round,  dimpled  face,  while  a  pair  of 
large  dark  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  softness,  looked 
out  from  beneath  the  rich  long  lashes,  as  he 
peered  curiously  into  the  apartment.  A  gay  robe 
of  scarlet  and  yellow  plaid,  carefully  made  and 
neatly  fitted,  set  off  to  advantage  the  dark  and 
rich  style  of  his  beauty;  and  a  certain  comic  air 
of  assurance,  blended  with  bashfulness,  shoAved 
that  he  had  not  been  unused  to  being  petted  and 
noticed  by  his  UKister. 

"Halloa,    Jim  CroAv!"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  Avhist- 
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ling,  and  snapping  a  bunch  of  raisins  towards 
him  j  '"pick  tliat  up  now !  " 

The  cliild  scampered,  with  allliis  little  strength, 
after  the  prize,  while  his  master  laughed. 

"  Come  here,  Jim  Crow,"  said  he. 

The  child  came  up,  and  the  master  patted  the 
curly  head,  and  chucked  him  under  the  chin. 

"  Xow,  Jim,  show  this  gentleman  how  you  can 
dance  and  sing." 

The  boy  commenced  one  of  those  wild,  gro- 
tesque songs  common  among  the  negroes,  in  a 
rich,  clear  voice,  accompanying  his  singing  with 
many  comic  evolutions  of  the  hands,  feet,  and 
whole  body,  all  in  perfect  time  to  the  music, 

"Bravo I"  said  Haley,  throwing  him  a  quarter 
of  an  orange. 

"  Xow,  Jim,  walk  like  old  Uncle  Cudjoe  when 
he  has  the  rheumatism,"  said  his  master. 

Instantly  the  flexible  limbs  of  the  child  assumed 
the  appearance  of  deformity  and  distortion,  as 
with  Ilia  back  humped  up,  and  his  master's  stick 
in  his  hands  he  hobbled  about  the  room,  his  child- 
ish face  drawn  into  a  doleful  pucker,  and  spitting 
from  right  to  left,  in  iniitation  of  the  old  man. 
Both  gentlemen  laughed  uproariously. 

"Xow,  Jim,"  said  his  master,  "show  us  how 
eld  Elder  Robbins  leads  the  psalm." 

The  boy  drew  his  chubby  face  down  to  a  formid- 
able length,  and  commenced  toning  a  psalm- 
tune  through  his  nose  with  imperturbable  gravity. 

"Hurrah!  bravo!  what  a  young 'un!"  said 
Haley;  "that  chap's  a  case,  I'll  promise.  Tell 
you  what,"  said  he,  suddenly  clapping  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Shelby's  shoulder,  "  fling  in  that  chap,  and 
I'll  settle  the  business — I  will.  Come,  now,  if 
that  ain't  doing  the  thing  up  about  the  right- 
est!"  .... 

"  Well,  call  up  this  evening,  between  six  and 
seven,  and  you  shall  have  my  answer,"  said  Mr. 
Shelby,  and  the  trader  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
apartment. 

"I'd  like  to  have  been  able  to  kick  the  fellow 
down  the  steps,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the 
door  fairly  closed,  "  with  his  impudent  assurance; 
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but  he  knows  how  much  he  has  nie  at  advantajre. 
If  auybody  had  ever  said  to  me  that  I  should  sell 
Tom  down  south  to  one  of  those  rascally  traders, 
I  should  have  said,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  doj;-,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  ?  '  And  now  it  must  come, 
for  avight  I  see.  And  Eliza's  child,  too!  I  know 
that  I  shall  have  some  fuss  with  wife  about  that; 
and,  for  that  matter,  about  Tom,  too.  So  much 
for  being  in  debt— heigho!  The  fellow  sees  his 
advantage,  and  means  to  push  it. — Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  Chcq).  I. 

UNCLE  TOM   AND   EVANGELINE. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  boat  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  family,  resident  in  New 
Orleans,  who  bore  the  name  of  St.  Clare.  He  had 
with  him  a  daughter  of  between  live  and  six  years 
of  age,  together  with  a  lady  who  seemed  to  claim 
relationship  to  both,  and  to  have  the  little  one 
especially  under  her  charge.  Tom  had  often 
caught  glimpses  of  this  little  girl,  for  she  was  one 
of  those  busy  tripping  creatures  that  can  be  no 
more  contained  in  one  place  than  a  sunbeam  or  a 
summer  breeze 

She  was  always  in  motion,  always  with  a  half- 
smile  on  her  rosy  mouth,  flying  hither  and  thither 
with  an  undulating  and  cloud-like  tread,  singing 
to  herself  as  she  moved,  as  in  a  happy  dream.  Her 
father  and  female  guardian  were  incessantly  busy 
in  pursuit  of  her;  but  when  caught,  she  melted 
from  them  again  like  a  summer-cloud.  As  no 
word  of  chiding  or  reproof  ever  fell  on  her  ear  for 
whatever  she  chose  to  do,  she  pursued  her  own 
way  all  over  the  boat.  Always  dressed  in  white, 
she  seemed  to  move  like  a  shadow  through  all 
sorts  of  places,  without  contracting  spot  or  stain; 
and  there  was  not  a  corner  or  nook,  above  or  be- 
low, where  those  fairy  footsteps  had  not  glided, 
and  that  visionary  golden  head,  with  its  deep 
blue  eyes  fleeted  along. 

The  fireman,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  sweaty  toil, 
sometimes  found  those  eyes  looking  wonderingly 
into  the  raging  de])ths  of  the  furnace,  and  fear- 
fully and  pityingly  at  him,  as  if  she  thought  him 
in  some  dreadful  danger.  Anon,  the  steersman  at 
19 
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tlie  -n'lieel  paused  und  smiled  as  the  picture-like 
head  gleamed  through  the  window  of  the  i-ound- 
house,  and  in  a  moment  was  gone  again.  A  thou- 
sand times  a  day  rough  voices  blessed  her,  and 
smiles  of  unwonted  softness  stole  over  hard  faces, 
as  she  passed;  and  when  she  tripped  fearlessly 
over  dangerous  places,  rough,  sooty  hands  were 
stretched  out,  involuntarily  to  save  her,  and 
smooth  her  path. 

Often  and  often  she  walked  mournfully  round 
the  place  where  Haley's  gang  of  men  and  women 
sat  in  their  chains.  She  would  glide  in  among 
them,  and  look  at  them  with  an  air  of  perplexed 
and  sorrowful  earnestness;  and  sometimes  she 
would  lift  their  chains  with  her  slender  hands, 
and  then  sigh  woefully  as  she  glided  away. 
Several  times  she  appeared  suddenly  among  them, 
with  her  hands  full  of  candy,  nuts,  and  oranges, 
which  she  would  distribute  joyfully  to  them,  and 
then  be  gone  again. 

Tom,  who  had  the  soft  impressionable  nature  of 
his  kindly  race — ever  yearning  toward  the  simple 
and  the  childlike — watched  the  little  creature 
with  daily  increasing  interest.  To  him  she  ap- 
peared something  almost  divine;  and  whenever 
her  golden  head  and  deep-blue  eyes  peered  out 
upon  him  from  behind  some  dusky  cotton-bale,  or 
looked  down  upon  him  over  some  ridge  of  pack- 
ages, he  half  believed  that  he  saw  one  of  the  an- 
gels stepped  out  of  his  Xew  Testament, 

Tom  watched  the  little  lady  a  great  deal  before 
he  ventured  on  any  overtures  towards  acquaint- 
anceship. He  knew  an  abundance  of  simple  arts 
to  propitiate  and  invite  the  ai^proaches  of  the  lit- 
tle people;  and  he  resolved  to  play  his  part  right 
skilfully.  lie  could  cut  cunning  baskets  out  of 
cherry-stones,  could  make  grotesque  faces  out  of 
hickory-nuts,  or  odd  jumping  figures  out  of  elder- 
pith;  and  he  was  a  vei'y  Pan  in  the  manufacture 
of  whistles  of  all  sizes  and  sorts.  His  pockets 
were  full  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  attraction, 
which  he  had  hoarded  in  days  of  old  for  his  mas- 
ter's children,  and  which  he  now  produced  with 
commendable  prudence  and  economy,  one  by  one, 
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as   ovnrturos    for    acquaintance    and    friendship. 

The  littlo  t)nc  was  shy,  for  all  her  busy  intei'cst  in 
everytliiu}^'  .^oing  on,  and  it  was  not  ca^iy  to  tame 
her.  For  awhile  she  would  perch,  like  a  canary- 
bird,  on  some  box  or  package  near  Tom,  while 
busy  in  the  littlo  arts  aforesaid,  and  take  from 
him,  with  a  kind  of  grave  bashfulness,  the  little 
articles  he  offered.  But  at  last  they  got  on  quite 
conlidential  terms. 

"  Whafs  little  Missy's  name  ?  "  said  Tom  at  last, 
when  he  thought  matters  were  ripe  to  push  such 
an  inquiry. 

"Evangeline  St.  Clare,"  said  the  little  one, 
"  though  papa  and  everybody  else  call  me  Eva. 
Now,  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"My  name's  Tom;  the  little  chil'en  used  to  call 
me  Uncle  Tom,  way  back  tliar  in  Kentuck." 

"  Then  I  mean  to  call  you  Uncle  Tom,  because, 
you  see,  I  like  you,"  said  Eva.  "  So,  Uncle  Tom, 
where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Eva." 

"  Don't  know  ?  "  said  Eva. 

"  No.  I  am  going  to  be  sold  to  somebody.  I 
don't  know  who." 

"My  papa  can  buy  you,"  said  Eva,  quickly; 
"  and  if  he  buys  you,  you  will  have  good  times.  I 
mean  to  ask  him  this  very  day." 

"  Thank  you,  my  little  lady,"  said  Tom. 

The  boat  here  stopped  at  a  small  landing  to  take 
in  wood;  and  Eva,  hearing  her  father's  voice, 
bounded  nimbly  away.  Tom  rose  up,  and  went 
forward  to  offer  his  service  in  wooding,  and  soon 
was  busy  among  the  hands.  Eva  and  her  father 
were  standing  together  by  the  railings  to  see  the 
boat  start  from  the  landing-place;  the  wheel  had 
made  two  or  three  revolutions  in  the  water,  when, 
by  some  sudden  movement,  the  little  one  suddenly 
lost  her  balance,  and  fell  sheer  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  into  the  water.  Her  father,  scarce  know- 
ing what  he  did,  was  plunging  in  after  her,  but 
was  held  back  by  some  one  behind  him,  who  saw 
that  more  efficient  aid  had  followed  his  child. 

Tom  was  standing  just  under  her,  on  the  lower 
deck,  as  she  fell.     He  saw  her  strike  the  water 
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and  sink,  and  was  after  her  in  a  moment.  A 
broad-chested,  stron<:;-armed  fellow,  it  was  noth- 
ing: for  him  to  keep  aiioat  in  the  water  till  in  a 
moment  or  two,  the  child  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
he  cau;;ht  her  in  his  arms,  and,  swimming  with 
her  to  the  boat-side,  handed  her  up,  all  dripping, 
to  the  grasp  of  hundreds  of  hands  which,  as  if 
they  had  all  belonged  to  one  man,  were  stretched 
out  eagerly  to  receive  her.  A  few  moments  more, 
and  the  father  bore  her,  dripping  and  senseless, 
to  the  ladies'  cabin,  where,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  ensued  a  very  well-meaning  and 
kind-hearted  strife  among  the  female  occupants 
generally  as  to  who  should  do  the  most  things  to 
make  a  disturbance,  and  to  hinder  her  recovery  in 
every  way  possible. —  Uncle  Toin^s  Cabin,  Chap. 
XIV. 

MISS   OPHELIA   AND   TOPSY. 

Miss  Ophelia's  ideas  of  education,  like  all  her 
other  ideas,  were  very  set  and  definite,  and  of  the 
kind  that  prevailed  in  New  England  a  century 
ago.  As  nearly  as  could  be  expressed,  they  could 
be  comprised  in  very  few  words :  To  teach  them 
to  mind  when  they  were  spoken  to;  to  teach  them 
the  catechism,  sewing,  and  reading;  and  to  whip 
them  if  they  told  lies.  Miss  Ophelia  began  with 
Topsy  by  taking  her  into  her  chamber  the  first 
morning,  and  solemnly  commenced  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  art  and  mystery  of  bed-making. 

"  Now,  Topsy,  I'm  going  to  shoAV  you  just  how 
my  bed  is  to  be  made.  I  am  very  particular  about 
my  bed.     You  must  learn  exactly  how  to  do  it." 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  says  Topsy,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  a  face  of  woeful  earnestness. 

"Now  Topsy,  look  here:  this  is  the  hem  of  the 
sheet — this  is  the  right  side  of  the  sheet,  and  this 
is  the  wrong;  will  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  says  Topsy,  with  another  sigh. 

"Well,  now,  the  under  sheet  you  must  bring 
over  the  bolster — so — and  tuck  it  clear  down  under 
the  mattress  nice  and  smooth — so;  do  you  see  ?  " 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  said  Topsy,  with  profound  at- 
tention. 

"  But,  the  upper    sheet,"    said    Miss    Ophelia, 
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"  must  be  brought  down  in  this  way,  and  tucked 
under  firm  and  smooth  at  the  front — so— the  nar- 
row hem  at  the  foot.  ' 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  said  Topsy  as  before. 
But  we  will  add — what  Miss  Ophelia  did  not  see 
— that  during  tlie  time  when  the  good  lady's  back 
was  turned,  in  the  zeal  of  her  manipulations,  the 
young  disciple  had  contrived  to  snatch  a  pair  of 
gloves  and  a  ribbon,  which  she  had  adroitly 
slipped  into  her  sleeves,  and  stood  with  her  hands 
dutifully  folded,  as  before. 

"  Now,  Topsy,  let's  see  you  do  this,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia,  pulling  off  the  clothes  and  seating  her- 
self. 

Topsy,  with  great  gravity  and  adroitness,  went 
through  the  exercise  completely  to  Miss  Ophelia's 
satisfaction;  smoothing  the  sheets,  patting  out 
every  wrinkle,  and  exhibiting  through  the  whole 
process  a  gravity  and  seriousness  with  which  her 
instructress  was  gravely  edified.  By  an  unlucky 
slip,  however,  a  fluttering  fragment  of  the  ribbon 
hung  out  of  one  of  her  sleeves,  just  as  she  was 
finishing,  and  caught  Miss  Ophelia's  attention. 
Instantly  she  pounced  upon  it: 

"What's  this?  You  naughty,  wucked  child — 
you've  been  stealing  this! " 

The  ribbon  was  pulled  out  of  Topsy' s  own 
sleeve,  yet  she  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted; 
she  only  looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  the  most  sur- 
prised and  i;nconscious  innocence. 

"  Laws!  why,  that  ar's  Miss  Feely's  ribbon,  an't 
it!    How  could  it  a  got  into  my  sleeve  ? " 

"  Topsy,  you  naughty  girl,  don't  you  tell  me  a 
lie,  you  stole  that  ribbon!  " 

"Missis,  I  declar  foi-'t,  I  didn't;  never  seed  it 
till  dis  yer  blessed  minnit." 

"Topsy,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "don't  you  know 
it's  wicked  to  tell  lies  ?  " 

"  I  never  tells  no  lies,  Miss  Feely,"  said  Topsy, 
with  virtuous  gravity;  "it's  jist  the  truth  I've 
been  a  tolliu  now,  and  an't  nothin  else." 

"  Topsy,  I  shall  have  to  whip  you,  if  you  tell 
lies  so." 

"  Laws,  Missis,  if  you's  to  whip  all  day,  couldn'f 
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say  no  other  Wcay,"  said  Topsy,  beginning  to  blub- 
ber. "  I  never  seed  dat  ar,  it  must  a  got  cauglit 
in  my  sleeve.  Miss  Fcely  must  have  left  it  on  the 
bed,  and  it  got  caught  in  the  clothes,  and  so  got  in 
my  sleeve." 

Miss  Ophelia  was  so  indignant  at  the  barefaced 
lie,  that  she  caught  the  child  and  shook  her. 
"Don't  you  tell  me  that  again!"  The  shake 
brought  the  gloves  on  to  the  floor,  from  the  other 
sleeve. 

"There,  youl'  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "  will  you 
tell  me  now  you  didn't  steal  the  ribbon  ?" 

Topsy  noAv  confessed  to  the  gloves,  but  still 
persisted  in  denying  the  ribbon. 

"Now,  Topsy,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "  if  you'll 
confess  all  about  it,  I  won't  whip  you  this  time." 

Thus  adjured,  Topsy  confessed  to  the  ribbon 
and  the  gloves,  witk  woeful  protestations  of  peni- 
tence. 

"  Well,  now,  tell  me.  I  know  you  must  have 
taken  other  things  since  you  have  been  in  the 
house,  for  I  let  you  run  about  all  day  yesterday. 
Now,  tell  me  if  you  took  anything,  and  I  shan't 
whip  you." 

"Laws,  Missis!  I  took  Miss  Eva's  red  thing 
she  war's  on  her  neck." 

"  You  did,  you  naughty  child !  Well,  what 
else?" 

"  I  took  Rosa's  yer-rings — them  red  ones." 

"  Go  bring  thefn  to  me  this  minute — both  of 
them." 

"Laws,  Missis,  I  can't— they's  burnt  up." 

"  Burnt  up  ?  what  ji  story !  Go  get  them,  or  I'll 
whip  you." 

Topsy,  with  loud  protestations  and  tears  and 
groans,  declared  that  she  could  not.  "They's 
burnt  up — they  was!  " 

"  What  did  you  burn  them  up  for  ?  "  said  Miss 
Ophelia. 

"  'Cause  Fs  mighty  wicked— I  is.  I's  mighty 
wicked  anyhow.     I  can't  help  it." 

Just  at  this  moment  Eva  came  innocently  into 
the  room,  with  the  identical  coral  necklace  on  her 
neck. 
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"  Why,  Eva,  where  did  you  get  your  necklace  ?  " 
said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  Get  it  ?    Why,  I've  had  it  on  all  day,"  said  Eva. 

"  Did  you  have  it  on  yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  wliat  is  funny,  Aunty,  I  had  it  on 
all  night.  I  forgot  to  take  it  off  wlien  I  went  to 
bed." 

Miss  Ophelia  looked  perfectly  bewildered ;  the 
more  so  as  Rosa  at  that  instant  came  into  the 
room,  with  a  basket  of  newly-ironed  linen  poised 
on  her  head,  and  the  coral  ear-drops  shaking  in 
her  ears. 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  anything  what  to  do  with 
such  a  child,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  in  despair. 
"What  in  the  world  did  you  tell  me  you  took 
those  things  for,  Topsy  '?  " 

"  Why,  Missis  said  I  must  'fcss;  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  nothin'  else  to  'fess,"  said  Topsy,  rub- 
bing her  eyes. 

"But,  of  course,  I  didn't  want  you  to  confess 
things  you  didn't  do,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "that's 
telling  a  lie,  just  as  much  as  the  other." 

"Laws!  now,  is  it?"  said  Topsy,  with  an  air 
of  innocent  wonder. — Uncle  I'oni's  Cabin,  Chap. 
XX. 

topsy' S   TRAINING. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  Topsy  ?  Miss 
Oi)helia  found  the  case  a  puzzler.  Her  rules  for 
bringing  up  didn't  seem  to  apply.  She  thought 
she  would  take  time  to  think  of  it;  and  by  way 
of  gaining  time,  and  in  hopes  of  some  indefinite 
moral  virtues  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  dark 
closets,  Miss  Ophelia  shut  Topsy  up  in  one  till 
she  had  arranged  her  ideas  further  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  to  St.  Clare, 
"  how  I  am  going  to  manage  the  child,  without 
whipping  her." 

"  Well,  whip  her,  then,  to  your  heart's  content. 
I'll  give  you  full  power  to  do  what  you  like." 

"Children  always  have  to  be  whipped,"  said 
Miss  Ophelia  J  "I  never  heard  of  bringing  them 
up  without." 

"Oh,  well,  certainly,"  said  St.  Clare;  "do  as 
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you  think  best.  Only  I'll  make  one  suggestion; 
I've  seen  this  child  whipped  with  a  poker, 
knocked  down  with  the  shovel  or  tongs,  or  what- 
ever came  handiest;  and  seeing  that  she  is  used 
to  that  kind  of  operation,  I  think  your  whipping 
will  have  to  be  pretty  energetic  to  make  much 
impression."  .... 

Topsy  was  soon  a  noted  character  in  the  estab- 
lishment. Her  talent  for  every  species  of  drol- 
lery, grimace,  and  mimicry,  for  dancing,  tum- 
bling, climbing,  singing,  whistling,  imitating 
every  sound  that  hit  her  fancy,  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible. In  her  play  hours  she  invariably  had  every 
child  in  the  establishment  at  her  heels,  ojien- 
mouthed  with  admiration  and  wonder — not  ex- 
cepting Miss  Eva,  who  appeared  to  be  fascinated 
by  her  wild  diablerie,  as  a  dove  is  sometimes 
charmed  by  a  glittering  serpent.  Miss  Ophelia 
was  uneasy  that  Eva  should  fancy  Topsy' s  soci- 
ety so  much,  and  implored  St.  Clare  to  forbid  it. 

"Poh!  let  the  child  alone,"  said  St  Clare. 
"  Topsy  will  do  her  good." 

"  But  so  dei3 raved  a  child!  Are  you  not  afraid 
she  will  teach  her  some  mischief  ?" 

"  She  cant  teach  Iter  mischief.  She  might  teach 
it  to  some  children;  but  evil  rolls  off  Eva's  mind 
like  dew  off  a  cabbage-leaf — not  a  drop  sinks 
in."  .... 

Topsy  was  smart  and  energetic  in  all  manual 
operations,  learning  everything  that  was  taught 
her  with  surprising  quickness.  With  few  lessons 
she  had  learned  the  pi'oprieties  of  Miss  Ophelia's 
chamber  in  a  way  with  which  even  that  particu- 
lar lady  could  find  no  fault.  Mortal  hands  could 
not  lay  spread  smoother,  adjust  pillows  more  ac- 
curately, sweep  and  dust,  and  arrange  more  jjer- 
fectly  than  Topsy,  when  she  chose;  but  she  didn't 
very  often  choose.  If  Miss  Ophelia,  after  three  or 
four  days  of  careful  and  patient  supervision,  was 
so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  Topsy  had  at'last 
fallen  into  her  ways,  could  do  without  overlook- 
ing, and  so  go  off  and  busy  herself  about  some- 
thing else,  Topsy  would  hold  a  perfect  carnival  of 
confusion  for  some  one  or  two    hours  ....  in 
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short,  as  Miss  Ophelia  expressed  it,  "raising 
Cain  "  generally.  On  one  occasion  Miss  Ophelia 
found  Topsy  with  her  vcryhest  scarlet  India  Can- 
ton crape  shawl  wound  round  her  head  for  a  tur- 
han,  going  on  with  her  rehearsals  heforc  the 
glass  in  great  style— Miss  Ophelia  having,  with 
carelessness  most  unheard  of  in  her,  left  the  key 
for  once  in  her  drawer. 

"  Topsy! "  she  would  say,  when  at  the  end  of  all 
patience,  "what  does  make  you  act  so?" 

"  Dunno,  Missis— 1  'spects  cause  I's  so  wicked." 

"I  don't  know  anything  what  I  shall  do  with 
you,  Topsy." 

"Laws,  Missis,  you  must  whip  me.  My  ole 
Missis  allers  whipped  me.  I  ain't  used  to  workin' 
unless  I  gets  whipped." 

"  Why,  Topsy,  I  don't  want  to  whip  you.  You 
can  do  well  if  you've  a  mind  to.  What's  the  rea- 
son you  won't  ?" 

"  Laws,  Missis,  I's  used  to  wliippin;  I  'spects  it's 
good  for  me." 

Miss  Ophelia  tried  the  recipe,  and  Topsy  invari- 
ahly  made  a  terrible  commotion,  screaming,  groan- 
ing, and  imploring;  though  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  roosted  on  some  projection  of  the 
balcony,  and  surrounded  by  a  liock  of  the  "  young- 
uns,"  she  would  express  the  utmost  contempt  of 
the  whole  affair: 

"Laws,  Miss  Feely  whip!— wouldn't  kill  a 
skeeter,  her  whippins.  Oughter  see  how  ole  Mas'r 
made  the  liesh  fly;  ole  Mas'r  know'd  how." 

Topsy  always  made  great  capital  of  her  own  sins 
and  enormities;  evidently  considering  them  as 
something  peculiarly  distinguishing. 

"Law,  you  niggers,"  she  would  sny  to  some  of 
her  auditors,  "docs  you  know  you's  all  sinners? 
AVell,  you  is — everybody  is.  White  folks  is  siniiers, 
too— Miss  Feely  says  so;  but  I  'spects  niggers  is 
de  worst  ones.  But  lor!  ye  ain't  any  on  ye  up  to 
me.  I's  so  awful  wicked  there  can't  nobody  do 
nothin'  with  me.  I  used  to  keep  ole  Missis  a 
swearin'  at  me  half  the  time.  I  'spects  I's  the 
wickedest  crittur  in  i'lo  world." 

And  Topsy  would  cut  a  summersault,  and  come 
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lip  brisk  and  shining  onto  a  liigher  perch,  and  evi- 
dently plume  herself  on  the  distinction. 

Miss  Ophelia  busied  herself  very  earnestly  on 
Sundays,  teaching  Topsy  her  catechism.  Topsy 
had  an  uncommon  verbal  memory,  and  committed 
Avith  a  fluency  that  greatly  encouraged  her  in- 
structress. 

One  Sunday  Topsy  was  to  recite  her  cate- 
chism; and  as  it  happened,  Augustine  St. 
Clare,  the  cousin  of  Miss  Opheha,  and  father 
of  Eva,  was  present,  and  some  talk  ensued  as 
to  whether  this  kind  of  teaching  would  do  any 
good  to  Topsy.  The  talk  ended  by  St.  Clare 
saying: 

"Well,  go  ahead  and  catechise  Topsy;  maybe 
you'll  make  out  something  yet." 

Topsy,  who  had  stood  like  a  black  statue  during 
this  discussion,  with  hands  decently  folded,  now 
at  a  signal  from  Miss  Ophelia,  went  on: 

"  Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of 
their  own  will,  fell  from  the  state  wherein  they 
were  created." 

Topsy's  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  What  is  it,  Topsy?  "  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  Please,  Missis,  was  dat  ar  state  Kentuck  ?  " 

"What  state,  Topsy?" 

"  Dat  state  dey  fell  out  of.  I  used  to  hear  Mas'r 
tell  how  wc  came  down  from  Kentuck." 

St.  Clare  laughed.  ''You'll  have  to  give  her  a 
meaning,"  said  he,  "or  she'll  make  one.  There 
seems  to  be  a  theory  of  emigration  suggested 
there."  .... 

In  very  much  this  way  Topsy's  training  pro- 
ceeded for  a  year  or  two — Miss  Ophelia  worrying 
herself  from  day  to  day  with  her,  as  a  kind  of 
chronic  plague,  to  whose  infliction  she.  became,  in 
time,  as  accustomed  as  persons  sometimes  do  to 
neuralgia  or  sick-headache.  St.  Clare  took  the 
same  kind  of  amusement  in  the  child  that  a  man 
might  do  in  the  tricks  of  a  parrot  or  a  pointoz*. 
Topsy,  whenever  her  sins  brought  her  into  dis- 
grace iu  other  quarters,  always  took  refuge  behind 
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his  chair;  and  St.  Clave,  in  one  way  or  another, 
would  make  peace  for  her.  From  him  she  got 
many  a  stray  picayune,  which  she  laid  out  in  nuts 
and  candies,  and  distriljuted  with  careless  gener- 
osity to  all  the  children  of  the  family;  for  Topsy, 
to  do  her  justice,  was  good-natured  and  liberal,  and 
only  spiteful  in  self-defence.— t/«c/e  Tom's  Cabin, 
(Jhap.  XX. 

A  UTTLE  COQUETTE. 

The  feminine  interlocutor  in  this  scene  is 
Nina  Gordon,  "  the  mistress  of  Canima,"  aged 
about  nineteen;  who  is  described  as  "a  little 
figure,  scarce  the  height  of  the  Venus,  rounded 
as  that  of  an  infant.  The  face  Avas  one  of 
those  provoking  ones  which  sets  criticism  at 
defiance.  The  hair— waving,  curling,  dancing 
hither  and  thither— seemed  to  have  a  wild, 
laughing  grace  of  its  own.  The  brown  eyes 
twinkled  like  the  pendants  of  a  chandelier. 
The  little  wicked  nose,  which  bore  the  forbid- 
den upward  curve,  seemed  to  assert  its  right 
to  do  so  with  a  saucy  freedom ;  and  the  pen- 
dants of  multiplied  brilliants  that  twinkled  in 
her  ears,  and  the  nodding  wreath  of  silver 
wheat  that  set  off  her  opera  hat,  seemed  alive 
with  mischief  and  motion.'"  The  other  inter- 
locutor was  Harry,  the  business-manager  of 
Nina  Gordon's  property,  really  her  slave— "a 
w^ell-dressed,  gentlemanly  person  of  about 
thirty-five,  with  dark  complexion  and  hair, 
and  deep  full-blue  eyes.  The  face,  with  its 
strongly-marked  expression  of  honesty  and 
sense,  had  about  it  many  carew^orn  and 
thoughtful  lines."  Nina  had  just  been  show- 
ing herself  in  a  new  costume,  and  had  asked — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  when  Harry 
replied,  abstractedly — 

"  Yes,  Miss  Nina,  everytliing  you  wear  becomes 
pretty;  and  that  is  perfectly  charming." 

"Isn't  it  now,  Harry?  I  thought  you  would 
think  so.    You  see,  it's  my  own  idea.     You  ought 
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to  have  seen  -what  a  thing  it  was  when  I  first  saw 
it  in  Madame  Le  Blanche's  window.  Tliere  was 
a  great  hot-looking  feather  on  it,  and  two  or  three 
horrid  bows.  I  had  them  out  in  a  twinkling,  and 
got  this  wheat  in,  which  shakes  so,  you  know.  It's 
perfectly  lovely,  AVell,  do  you  lielieve,  the  very 
night  I  wore  it  to  the  opera  I  got  engaged." 

"  Engaged!  Miss  Nina?  " 

"  Engaged!  yes,  to  be  sure!    Why  not?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  that's  a  very  serious  thing,  Miss 
Nina." 

"  Serious!  Ha!  ha!  ha  !"  said  the  little  beauty, 
seating  herself  on  one  arm  of  the  sofa  and  shak- 
ing the  glittering  hat  back  from  her  eyes.  "  Well, 
I  fancy  it  was — to  him  at  least.  I  made  him  se- 
rious, I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  is  this  true.  Miss  Nina?  Are  you  really 
engaged?  " 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am,  to  three  gentlemen,  and 
going  to  stay  so  till  I  find  which  I  like  best. 
Maybe,  you  know,  I  shan't  like  any  of  them." 

"  Engaged  to  three  gentlemen.  Miss  Nina!" 

"  To  be  sure.  Can't  you  understand  English, 
Harry?    I  am  now — fact." 

"  Miss  Nina,  is  that  right?  " 

"Right!  why  not?  I  don't  know  which  to  take 
— I  positively  don't.  So  I  took  them  all  on  trial, 
you  know." 

"  Really,  Miss  Nina!    Tell  us  who  they  are." 

"Well,  there's  Mr.  Carson.  He's  a  rich  old 
bachelor,  horribly  polite;  one  of  those  little  bob- 
bing men  that  always  have  such  shining  dickies 
and  collars,  and  such  liright  boots,  and  such  tight 
straps.  And  he's  rich,  and  perfectly  wild  about 
me.  He  wouldn't  take  No  for  an  answer;  so  I  just 
said  Yes,  you  knoW;  to  have  a  little  quiet.  Be- 
sides, he's  very  convenient  about  the  opera  and 
concerts,  and  such  things." 

"Well,  and  the  next?" 

"Well,  the  next  is  George  Emmons.  He's  one 
of  your  pink-and-white  men.  you  know,  who  look 
like  cream-candy,  as  if  they  were  good  to  eat. 
He's  a  lawyer  of  a  good  family — thought  a  good 
deal  of,  and  all  that.     Well,  really,  they  say  he  has 
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talents — I'm  no  jnd<ie.  I  know  lie  always  bores 
me  to  death,  askin*;  mc  if  I  have  read  tliis  or  that 
— marking;-  places  in  books  I  never  read.  He's  your 
sentimental  sort;  Avrites  the  most  romantic  notes 
on  pink  i)aijer,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  And  the  third  ?  " 

"  Well,  yon  see,  I  don't  like  htm  a  bit;  I'm  sure 
I  don't.  He's  a  hateful  creature;  he  isn't  hand- 
some; he's  proud  as  Lucifer;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  how  he  got  me  to  be  engaged — it  was  a  kind 
of  accident.  He's  real  good,  though — too  good 
for  me — that's  a  fact.  But  then  I  am  afraid  of 
him  a  little." 

"  And  his  name?  " 

"  Well,  his  name  is  Clayton — Mr.  Edward  Clay- 
ton, at  your  service.  He's  one  of  your  high-and- 
mighty  people,  with  such  deep  set  eyes — eyes  that 
look  as  if  they  were  in  a  cave — and  such  black 
hair!  And  his  eyes  have  a  desperate  sort  of  sad 
look,  sometimes  quite  Byronic.  He's  tall,  and 
rather  loose-jointed;  has  beautiful  teeth;  his 
mouth,  too,  is — well,  when  he  smiles  sometimes  it 
is  quite  fascinating.  And  then  he  is  so  different 
from  the  other  gentlemen.  He's  kind;  but  he 
don't  care  how  he  dresses,  and  wears  the  most  hor- 
rid shoes.  And  then,  he  isn't  polite.  He  won't 
jump,  you  know,  to  pick  up  your  thread  or  scis- 
sors; and  sometimes  he  will  get  into  a  brown 
study,  and  let  you  stand  ten  minutes  before  he 
thinks  to  give  you  a  chair,  and  all  such  provoking 
things.  He  isn't  a  bit  of  a  lady's  man.  Well,  the 
consequence  is,  as  my  lord  won't  court  the  girls, 
the  girls  all  court  my  lord — that's  the  way,  you 
know.  And  they  seem  to  think  it's  such  a  feather 
in  their  cap  to  get  attention  from  him,  because, 
you  know,  he's  horrid  sensible.  So  you  see,  that 
just  set  me  out  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  him. 
Well,  you  see,  I  wouldn't  court  him,  and  I 
plagued  him,  and  laughed  at  him,  and  spited  him, 
and  got  him  gloriously  wroth.  And  he  said  some 
spiteful  things  about  me ;  and  then  I  said  more 
aljout  him;  and  we  had  a  real  up-and-down 
quarrel.  And  then  I  took  a  penitent  turn,  you 
know,  and  just  went  gracefully  down  into  the  val- 
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Icy  of  humiliation — as  we  witches  can;  and  it  took 
wonderfully — Ijionghtmy  lord  on  his  knees  before 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Well,  really,  I  don't 
know  what  was  the  matter  just  then;  but  he 
spoke  so  earnest  and  strong  that  he  actually  got 
me  to  crying — hateful  creature!  and  I  promised 
him  all  sorts  of  things,  you  know;  said  altogether 
more  tlian  will  bear  thinking  of." 

"  And  you  are  corresponding  with  all  these 
lovers,  Miss  Nina?  " 

"Yes;  isn't  it  fun?  Their  letters,  you  know, 
can't  speak ;  if  they  could,  when  they  come  rustling 
together  in  the  bag,  wouldn't  there  be  a  muss  ?" 

"  Miss  Nina,  I  think  you  have  given  your  heart 
to  the  last  one." 

"  O,  nonsense,  Harry!  Haven't  got  any  heart! 
Don't  care  two  jiins  for  any  of  them!  All  I  want 
is  to  have  a  good  time.  As  to  love,  and  all  that, 
I  don't  believe  I  could  love  any  of  them,  I  shoidd 
be  tired  to  death  of  any  of  them  in  six  weeks: 
I  never  liked  anything  that  long." — Dred,  Chap- 
ter I. 

END  OF  THE   doctor's   LOVE-LIFE. 

The  Doctor  came  lastly  to  the  conclusion  that 
"blessedness,"  which  was  all  the  portion  his  Mas- 
ter had  on  earth,  might  do  for  him  also.  And 
therefore  he  kissed  and  blessed  that  silver  dove 
of  hai^piness,  which  he  saw  was  weary  of  sailing 
in  his  clumsy  old  ark,  and  let  it  go  out  of  his 
hand  without  a  tear.  He  slept  little  that  night, 
but  when  he  came  to  breakfast  all  noticed  an  un- 
usual gentleness  and  benignity  of  manner;  and 
Mary,  she  knew  not  why,  saw  tears  rising  in  his 
eyes  when  he  looked  at  her.  After  breakfast,  he 
requested  Mrs.  Scudder  to  step  with  him  into  his 
study;  and  Miss  Prissy  shook  in  her  little  shoes 
as  she  saw  the  matron  entering.  The  door  was 
shut  for  a  long  time,  and  two  voices  could  be 
heai'd  in  earnest  conversation. 

Meanwhile  James  Marvyn  entered  the  cottage, 
prompt  to  remind  Mary  of  her  promise  that  she 
would  talk  Avith  him  again  this  morning.  They 
liad  talked  together  Init  a  few  moments,  by  the 
sweetbricr-shaded   window     in    the   best    room, 
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wiicn  Mrs.  Scudder  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
aijartment,  with  traces  <,f  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 

"Good  morning,  Janes,"  she  said;  "the  Doc- 
tor wishes  to  see  you  and  Mary  a  moment  to- 
gether." 

Both  looked  sufficiently  astounded,  knowing 
from  Mrs.  Scudder' s  looks  that  something  was  im- 
pending. They  followed  Mrs.  Scudder,  scarcely 
feeling  the  ground  they  stood  on  The  Doctor 
was  sittiiig  at  his  table,  with  his  favorite  large- 
print  Bible  before  him.  He  rose  to  receive  them, 
with  a  manner  at  once  gentle  and  grave.  There 
was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  during  which  he 
sat  with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  head. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mary,  who 
sat  very  near  him,  "  the  near  and  dear  relation  in 
which  I  have  been  expected  to  stand  towards 
this  friend.  I  should  not  have  been  worthy  of 
that  relation  if  I  had  not  felt  in  my  heart  the  true 
love  of  a  husband,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; who  should  'love  his  wife  even  as  Christ 
loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it, '  and  in 
case  any  peril  or  danger  threatened  this  dear 
soul,  and  I  oould  not  give  myself  for  her,  1  had 
never  been  worthy  the  honor  she  has  done  'me 
For,  I  take  it,  whenever  there  is  a  cross  or  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne  by  one  or  the  other,  that  the  man 
— who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  as  to  strength 
and  endurance — should  take  it  upon  himself,  and 
not  lay  it  upon  her  that  is  weaker;  for  he  is  there- 
fore strong,  not  that  he  may  tyrannize  over  the 
weak,  but  bear  their  burdens  for  them,  even  as 
Christ  for  his  Church. 

"I  have  just  discovered,"  he  added,  looking 
kindly  upon  Mary,  "that  there  is  a  great  cross 
and  burden  which  must  come  either  on  this  dear 
child  or  myself,  through  no  fault  of  either  of  us, 
but  through  God's  good  providence;  and  there- 
fore let  me  bear  it.  Mary,  my  dear  child,  I  will 
be  to  thee  as  a  dear  father;  but  I  will  not  force 
thy  heart." 

At  this  moment,  Mary,  l)y  a  sudden  imjiulsive 
movement,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  and  lay  sobbing  on  his  shoulder. 
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"  No,  no,"  she  said,  ''  I  will  marry  you,  as  I 
said." 

"Not  if  I  will  not,"  lie  said  with  a  benign 
smile.  "Come  here,  young  man,"  he  said,  with 
some  authority,  to  James;  "I  give  thee  this 
maiden  to  wife." 

And  he  lifted  her  from  his  shoulder,  and  placed 
her  gently  in  the  arms  of  the  young  man,  who, 
overawed  and  overcome,  pressed  her  silently  to 
his  heart. 

"  There,  children,  it  is  over,"  he  said,  "  God 
bless  you'. — Take  her  away,"  he  added;  "she 
will  be  more  composed  soon." 

The  Doctor  saw  them  slowly  quit  the  apart- 
ment, and  following  them,  closed  the  door.  And 
thus  ended  "The  Minister's  Wooing." — The  Min- 
ister's IVoolny,  Chap.  XL. 

A  BKIDE-EXPECTA^IT. 

"  Lil,  you  fortunate  creature,  you!  Positively, 
it's  the  best  match  that  there  has  been  about  here 
this  summer.  He's  rich,  of  an  old  respectable 
family;   and  then    he  has  good  principles,   you 

know,    and  all  that,"  said   Belle "I  only 

think  you  may  find  it  a  little  slow  living  at  Spring- 
dale.  He  has  a  fine,  large,  old-fashioned  house 
there,  and  his  sister  is  a  very  nice  woman;  but 
they  are  a  sort  of  respectable  retired  set — never 
go  into  fashionable  company." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Lillie,  "  I  shall  have 
things  my  own  way,  I  know.  One  isn't  obliged 
to  live  in  Springdale,  nor  Avith  poky  old  sisters, 
you  know;  and  John  Avill  do  just  as  I  say,  and 
live  where  I  please." 

She  said  this  with  her  simple,  soft  air  of  perfect 
assurance,  twisting  her  shower  of  bright  golden 
curls;  with  her  gentle  childlike  face,  and  soft, 
beseeching,  blue  eyes,  and  dimpling  little  mouth 
looking  back  on  her  from  the  miiTor.  By  these 
the  little  queen  had  ahvays  ruled  from  her  cradle, 
and  should  she  not  rule  now  ? 

"  Belle,"  said  Lillie,  after  an  interval  of  reflec- 
tion, "I  won't  be  married  in  white  satin — tliat 
I'm    resolved     upon.     Now,"    she    said,    facing 
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round  with  increasing  earnestness,  "  there  have 
been  five  weddings  in  our  set,  and  all  the  girls 
have  been  married  in  just  the  same  dress — -vvhitc 
satin  and  point  lace,  white  satin  and  i)oint  lace, 
over  and  over,  till  I'm  tired  of  it.  I'm  deter- 
mined to  have  something  new." 

*'  Well,  I  would,  I  am  sure,"  said  Belle.  "  Say- 
white  tulle,  for  instance;  you  know  you  are  so 
X)etite  and  fairy -like." 

"  No,  I  shall  write  out  to  Madame  La  Roche, 
and  tell  her  she  must  get  me  up  something  wholly 
original.  I  shall  send  for  my  whole  trousseau. 
Pa])a  will  be  glad  enough  to  come  down,  since  he 
gets  me  off  his  hands,  and  no  more  fuss  about 
bills,  you  knoAV,  Do  you  know,  that  creature  is 
just  wild  about  me  ?  He'd  like  to  ransack  all  the 
jewellers'  shops  in  Kew  York  for  me.  lie's  going 
up  to-morrow  just  to  choose  the  engagement  ring, 
lie  says  he  can't  trust  to  an  order;  that  he  must 
go  and  choose  one  worthy  of  me." 

"  Oh!  it  is  plain  enough  that  tlie  game  is  all  in 
your  hands,  as  to  him,  Lillie.  But  Lil,  what  will 
your  cousin  Harry  say  to  all  this?" — Fink  and 
White  Tyranny. 

BEECHER,  Henry  Ward,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June 
24,  1813.  He  was  the  fourth  son,  and  the 
youngest  but  one,  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1834,  and 
afterwards  studied  theology  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an  institution  of  which 
his  father  was  President.  In  1837  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Indiana,  and  two  years  after- 
wards pastor  of  a  church  at  Indianapolis.  In 
1847  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  newly- 
organized  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  soon  took  rank 
as  one  of  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  of  the 
country;  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  he 
continued  to  bo  a  most  earnest  advocate  of 
all  reformatory  efforts,  especially  of  those 
20 
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having  in  view  the  abohtion  of  slavery  and 
the  promotion  of  temperance.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  most  joopular  lecturers  in  the  coun- 
try. Probably  no  man  stood  higher  in  public 
esteem  than  did  Mr.  Beecher  until  1874,  when 
he  was  charged  by  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton,  a 
prominent  man  of  letters,  and  a  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Church,  with  having  held 
criminal  relations  with  Mrs.  Tilton.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Plymouth  Church  formally  re- 
ported that  this  charge  was  without  fovmda- 
tion.  Mr.  Tilton,  however,  brought  a  civil 
action  against  Mr.  Beecher,  claiming  dam- 
ages in  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  trial  of  this 
suit  occupied  fully  six  months.  The  jury 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  nine  voting  for 
acquittal  and  three  for  conviction  upoii  the 
offence  alleged.  Nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Plymouth  Congregation  in 
the  integrity  of  their  pastor  remained  unim- 
paired. 

Mr.  Beecher  took  a  decided  part  in  the  po- 
litical movements  of  the  day,  acting  through- 
out with  the  Republican  party  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Presidential  election  of  1884,  when  he 
refused  to  recognize  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  regular  Eepublican  candidate,  and 
openly  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, his  successful  Democratic  opponent. 

As  an  author  there  are  few  inen,  living  or 
dead,  whose  works  fill  so  much  space.  He 
rarely  writes  out  his  sermons,  but  delivers 
them  extempore,  at  least  as  far  as  the  inere 
wording  is  concerned,  though  not  without 
careful  preparation.  But  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  his  sermons  have  been  taken  down  by 
stenographers,  and  printed ;  many  of  his  pub- 
lic Prayers,  also,  have  been  frequently  re- 
ported in  the  press,  and  several  volumes  of 
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these  reports  have  been  published.  For 
many  years  he  was  editorially  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press.  While  a  pastor 
in  Indiana  he  edited  an  agricultural  journal, 
The  Farmer  and  Gardener.  When  the  New 
York  Indeijendent  was  established  in  1847,  he 
became  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  columns, 
and  was  its  chief  editor  from  1861  to  1863, 
when  he  resigned  the  position,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton,  already 
spoken  of,  who  had  been  his  trusted  assistant. 
About  1870  he  took  editorial  charge  of  The 
Christian  Union,  a  weekly  religious  journal, 
a  post  which  he  filled  for  ten  years,  and  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, a  sketch  of  whom  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Cyclopedia. 

Apart  from  this  journalistic  work,  Mr. 
Beecher  has  put  forth  many  separ;i  te  volumes. 
Among  these  are:  Lectures  to  Young  Men 
(1850);  Star  PajMrs  (1855),  selected  from  his 
contributions  to  The  Independent,  which  bore 
the  signature  of  a  (*) ;  Life  Thoughts  (1858) ; 
Pleasant  Talks  about  Fruits,  Floivers,  and 
Fa:rming  selected  from  earlier  Avritings 
(1859);  Eyes  and  Ears  (1862);  Freedom  and 
War  (1863);  Royal  Truths  (1864);  Aids  to 
Prayer  (1864);  Pulpit  Pungencies  (1866); 
Norwood,  ix  Novel,  written  originally  as  a  seri- 
al in  the  New  York  Ledger  (1867);  Lecture- 
Room  Talks  (1870) ;  Yale  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing, 3  vols.  (1872-74);  A  Summer  Parish 
(1874);  and  Sermons  on  Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion (1885).  He  also  commenced  an  elabor- 
ate Life  of  Christ,  to  comprise  several  vol- 
imies,  but  only  one  of  these  has  appeared 
(1871). 

SOilE  OBJECTIONABLE   TKICKS. 

It  is  u  sliiftless  trick  to  lie  about  stores  and 
groceries,  arguing   with  men  tluifc  you  have  no 
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time,  in  a  new  country,  for  nice  farming,  for 
making  good  fences,  for  smooth  meadows  without 
a  stump,  for  draining  wet  patches  wliich  disfigure 
fine  fields  ;  to  raise  your  own  frogs  in  your  own 
yard  ;  to  permit,  year  after  year,  a  dirty,  stinking, 
mantled  puddle  to  stand  before  your  fence  in  the 
street ;  to  plant  orchards,  and  allow  your  cattle  to 
eat  the  ti'ees  up,  and  when  gnawed  down,  to  save 
your  money  by  trying  to  nurse  the  stubs  into  good 
trees,  instead  of  getting  fresh  ones  from  the  nur- 
sery ;  to  allow  an  orchard  to  have  blank  spaces, 
where  trees  have  died  ;  and  when  the  living  trees 
begin  to  bear,  to  wake  up,  and  put  young  whips 
in  the  vacant  spots.  It  is  a  filthy  trick  to  use 
tobacco  at  all ;  and  it  puts  an  end  to  all  our  af- 
fected squeamishness  at  the  Chinese  taste  in  eat- 
ing rats,  cats,  and  birds'  nests.  It  is  vile  economy 
to  lay  up  for  remastication  a  half -chewed  cud  ;  to 
pocket  a  half-smoked  cigar :  and  finally  to  be- 
drench  oneself  with  tobacco- juice  ;  to  so  besmoke 
one's  clothes  that  a  man  can  be  scented  as  far  off 
as  a  whale-ship  can  be  smelt  at  sea.  It  is  a  vile 
trick  to  borrow  a  choice  book  ;  to  read  it  with  un- 
washed hands,  that  have  been  used  in  the  char- 
coal-bin ;  and  finally  to  return  it  daubed  on  every 
leaf  with  nose-blood  spots,  tobacco-spatter,  and 
dirty  finger-marks.  It  is  an  unthrifty  trick  to 
bring  in  eggs  from  the  barn  in  one's  coat  pocket, 
and  then  to  sit  down  upon  them.  It  is  a  filthy 
trick  to  borrow  of  or  lend  for  others'  use  a.  tooth- 
brush or  a  tootli-piclc ;  to  pick  one's  teeth  at  table 
with  a  fork  or  a  jack-knife  ;  to  put  your  hat  upon 
the  dinner-table  among  the  dishes  ;  to  spit  gener- 
ously into  the  fire,  or  at  it,  while  the  hearth  is 
covered  with  food  set  to  warm — for  sometimes  a 
man  hits  what  he  don't  aim  at.  It  is  an  unman- 
nerly trick  to  neglect  the  scraper  outside  the  door, 
but  to  be  scrupulous  in  cleaning  vour  feet,  after 
you  get  inside,  on  the  carpet,  rug,  or  andirons  ;  to 
bring  your  drenched  umbrella  into  the  entry, 
Avhere  a  black  puddle  may  leave  to  the  housewife 
melancholy  evidence  that  you  have  been  there. 
It  is  a  soul-trying  trick  for  a  neat  dairy-woman  to 
see  her   "man"  watering  the  hox'se  out  of  her 
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milk-bucket ;  or  filtering  horse  medicine  through 
hvv  milk  strainer ;  or  feeding-  his  hogs  with  her 
water-i)ail ;  or,  aCtor  barn-work,  to  set  the  well- 
bucket  outside  the  curb,  and  wasli  his  hands  out 
of  it. — Talks  about  Farmiiuj,  etc.  (1842). 

DEATH  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  to  me 
in  the  old  New  England  custom  of  announcing  a 
death.  In  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants 
all  are  known  eaclito  each.  There  are  no  strangers. 
The  village  church,  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the 
district-school  have  been  cliannels  of  inlercommu- 
nication ;  so  that  one  is  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
persons,  but,  too  often,  with  the  affairs — domestic, 
social,  and  secular — of  every  dweller  in  the  town. 

A  thousand  die  in  the  city  every  month,  and 
there  is  no  void  apparent.  The  vast  population 
speedily  closes  over  the  emi^tied  space.  The  hearts 
that  were  grouped  about  the  deceased  doubtless 
suffer  alike  in  the  country  and  in  the  city.  But, 
outside  of  the  special  grief,  there  is  a  moment's 
sadness,  a  dash  of  sympathy,  and  then  life  closes 
over  the  grief,  as  waters  fill  the  void  made  when 
a  bucketful  is  drawn  out  of  the  ocean.  There 
goes  a  city  funeral !  Well,  I  wonder  who  it  is  that 
is  journeying  so  quietly  to  his  last  home.  He  was 
not  of  my  house,  nor  of  my  circle  ;  his  life  was  not 
a  thread  woven  with  mine  ;  I  did  not  see  him  be- 
fore, I  shall  not  miss  him  now.  We  did  not  greet 
at  the  church  ;  we  did  not  vote  at  the  town-meet- 
ing ;  we  had  not  gone  together  upon  sleigh-rides, 
skatings,  huskings,  fishings,  trainings,  or  elections. 
Therefore  it  is  that  men  of  might  die  daily  about 
us,  and  we  have  no  sense  of  it,  any  more  than  we 
perceive  it  when  a  neighbor  extinguishes  his  lamp. 

It  was  upon  the  very  day  that  w^e  arrived  in 
Woodstock,  upon  this  broad  and  high  hill-top,  in 
the  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  ransomed  bliss, 
rejoicing  in  tiie  boundless  hemisphere  above,  and 
in  the  beautiful  sweep  of  hills  feathered  with 
woods,  and  cultivated  fields  ruffled  with  fences  ; 
and  full,  here  and  there,  of  pictures  of  trees,  sin- 
gle or  in  rounded  groups  :  it  was  as  we  sat  thus — 
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the  children,  tliree  families  of  them,  scattered  out, 
racing  and  shoutin<?  upon  the  village-green  before 
us — that  the  church-bell  swung  round  merrily,  as 
if  preluding,  or  clearing  its  throat  for  some  mes- 
sage. It  is  five  o'clock:  What  can  that  bell  be 
ringing  for  ?  Is  there  a  meeting  ?  Perhaps  a 
"preparatory  lecture."  It  stops.  Then  one  deep 
stroke  is  given,  and  all  is  still.  Every  one  stops. 
Some  one  is  dead.  Another  solemn  stroke  goes 
vibrating  through  the  ciystal  air,  and  calls  scores 
more  to  the  doors.  Who  can  be  dead  ?  Another 
solitary  peal  Avafts  its  message  tremulously  along 
the  air;  and  that  long  gradually  dying  vibration  of 
a  country  bell — never  heard  amid  the  noises  of  the 
air  in  a  city — swelling  and  falling,  swelling  and 
falling:  aerial  waves,  voices  of  invisible  spirits 
communing  with  each  other  as  they  bear  aloft  the 
ransomed  one ! 

But  now  its  warning  voice  is  given.  All  are  lis- 
tening. Ten  sharp,  distinct  strokes,  and  a  pause. 
Some  (me  is  ton  years  old  of  earth's  age.  No;  ten 
more  follow;  twenty  years  is  it?  Ten  more  tell 
us  that  it  is  an  adult.  Ten  more,  and  ten  more, 
and  twice  ton  again,  and  one  final  stroke,  count 
the  age  of  seventy-one.  Seventy-one  years!  Were 
they  long,  weary,  sorrowful  years  ?  Was  it  a  cor- 
rugated wretch,  who  clung  ignobly  to  life  ?  Was 
it  a  venerable  sire,  weary  of  waiting  for  the  silver 
cord  to  be  loosed?  Seventy-one  years!  Shall  I 
see  as  many  ?  And  if  I  do,  the  hill-top  is  already 
turned,  and  I  am  going  down  upon  the  further  side. 
How  long  to  look  forward  to !  How  short  to  look 
back  upon!  Age  and  youth  look  upon  life  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  telescope:  It  is  exceedingly 
long;  it  is  exceedingly  short!  To  one  who  muses 
thus,  the  very  strokes  of  the  bell  seem  to  emblem 
life.  Each  is  like  a  year,  and  all  of  them  roll  away 
as  in  a  moment,  and  are  gone. — Star  Papers  (1851). 

THE   EPISCOPAL   SERVICE. 

The  Churchman  of  this  city  has  a  kind  notice  of 
some  remarks  made  by  us  in  the  Independent.  We 
are  anxious  that  our  readers  should  reap  what 
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benefit  tlicy  cnn  from  reading  it,  and  we  spread  it 
before  tliem.* 

We  have  never  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  Episcopal  service  in  public  worship.  We 
do  doubt  whether  the  constant  repetition  of  it  as 
the  sole  method  of  worship  is  the  best  for  all.  But 
we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  that  to  tlie  judgment 
and  experience  of  each  iierson  for  himself.  And 
if,  on  trial,  tliis  service  is  found  sufficient  for  their 
religious  wants,  not  only  would  we  not  dissuade 
men  from  its  use,  but  we  would  do  all  in  our  i>ower 
to  make  it  more  useful  to  them.  And  this  we  say 
without  respect  to  persons.  Should  our  own  chil- 
dren find  their  religious  wants  better  met  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Episcopal  Church  than  in  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  we  should  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them  to  its  altars,  and  commit 
them  to  God's  grace  through  the  ministration  of 
the  Episcopal  Communion,  with  the  unhesitating 
conviction  that  if  they  did  not  profit  there,  it 
would  be  their  own  fault. 

But,  now,  will  our  Christian  brethren  of  the 
Clmrclunan  accord  to  us,  as  Christians  in  Congre- 
gational church-fellowsliip,  the  same  charity  and 
liberty  which  we  accord  to  them  ?  We  claim  that, 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  most  of  those  who  con- 
sort with  us,  our  method  of  Christian  worship  is 
more  useful,  more  edifying,  and  therefore  better 
than  any  other.     Not  better  for  everybody,  but 

better  for  us We  take  this  broad  ground 

that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  employ  wliatever 
form  of  religioi>s  worship  is  best  adapted  to  devel- 
op and  maintain  in  him  the  true  Cliristian  life. 
And  we  hold  that  each  man  must  determine  this 
for  himself;  and  that  when  it  has  been  determined, 
every  Christian  is  bound  conscientiously  to  respect 

[*The  passage  from  the  Churchman  to  which  Mr.  Beecher 
specially  replies,  reads  thus:  "  It  would  certainly  be  a  per- 
fectly orthodox  proceeding  for  Mr.  Beecher,  when  he  gets  in- 
to his  new  church,  not  only  to  have  an  altar,  from  the  steps 
of  which  to  speak  to  the  people,  but  to  have  a  choir  of  boys, 
probably  surpliced,  to  make  the  Responses  and  the  Amens  in 
the  service,  which,  of  course,  would  be  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Congregational  churches  in  England  do  this  ;  why 
should  not  Mr.  Beecher?] 
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another's  conscience.  Let  every  man  be  fully  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind. 

As  to  the  altar,  we  agvee  with  the  Churchman 
that  it  would  be  entirely  orthodox  to  have  an  "  al- 
tar "  in  the  new  church.  To  those  who  wish  them, 
and  who  can  make  them  serviceable,  there  is  no 
reason  in  our  day  why  they  should  be  denied.  So 
might  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  tables  of  shew- 
bread,  and  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  and  many 
other  things  of  symbolic  use,  be  employed  But 
is  it  a  duty  to  have  an  altar '?  Can  we  not  offer 
service  without  these  symbols  acceptably  to  God  ? 
If  an  education  makes  them  a  hindrance,  and  not 
a  help,  are  we  then  to  have  them  intruded  ujion 
us  as  necessary  parts  of  worship  ?  We  believe  in 
Christ  as  a  saci-ifice,  once  offered  up  for  all  and 
forever.  We  need  no  visible  altar  upon  which  to 
lay  our  invisible  sacrifice.  Faith  is  to  us  better 
than  sight  by  means  of  symbols. 

As  to  the  "  surpliced  boys,"  we  have  them  al- 
ready. The  whole  congregation  is  a  choir,  and 
our  boys,  bright  and  happy,  unite  and  respond 
with  their  elders.  The  surplice  which  tliey  wear 
is  just  that  thing  which  their  dear  mothers  threw 
over  them  when  they  left  home.  And  angels' 
hands  could  not  do  more  than  mothers'  hands  do 
for  darling  children. 

And  now,  in  respect  to  the  whole  matter,  we  ac- 
cord to  our  Episcopal  brethren  everything  that 
they  can  ask,  except  the  right  of  making  their 
liberty  our  law.  When  we  are  satisfied  that  their 
service  and  method  are  better  adapted  to  us  than 
our  own,  and  more  certain  to  promote  piety,  we 
shall  unhesitatingly  adopt  them.  But  so  long  as 
we  believe,  under  the  circumstance,  that  our 
method  of  worship  is  better  for  us  than  any  other, 
which  shall  we  follow— the  judgment  of  other 
men  in  our  behalf,  or  our  own  judgment  ? — Star 
Papers  (1859). 

MARY,   THE   MOTHER  OF  JESUS. 

It  is  plain  that  Mary  was  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Not  only  was  the  his- 
tory of  her  people  familiar  to  her,  but  liev  Ian- 
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guage  fit  the  anmmciation  shows  that  the  poetry 
of  the  Okl  Testament  hud  filled  lior  soul.  She 
was  fitted  to  receive  hcv  jacoplc'a  history  in  its 
most  romantic  and  spiritual  aspects.  They  were 
God's  peculiar  people.  Their  history  unrolled 
before  her  as  a  series  of  wonderful  provi- 
dences. The  path  r^Iowca  with  divine  manifesta- 
tions. Miracles  biossomed  out  of  even;  natural 
law.  But  to  lier  there  were  no  '-  laws  of  nature." 
Such  ideas  had  not  yet  been  born.  "  The  earth  was 
the  Lord'.s."  All  its  phenomena  were  direct  man- 
ifestations of  his  will.  Clouds  and  storms  came 
on  errands  from  God.  Light  and  darkness  were 
the  shining  or  the  liiding  of  his  face.  Calamities 
were  punishments;  harvests  were  divine  gifts; 
famines  were  immediate  divine  penalties.  To  us, 
God  acts  through  instruments;  to  the  Hebrew,  he 
acted  immediately  by  his  will.  "lie  spake,  and 
it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 

To  such  a  one  as  Mary  there  would  be  no  in- 
credulity as  to  the  reality  of  this  angelic  manifes- 
tation. Her  only  sui'prise  would  be  that  site  should 
be  chosen  for  a  renewal  of  those  divine  interposi- 
tions in  behalf  of  her  people  of  which  their  history 
was  so  full.  The  very  reas'on  which  wou.ld  lead 
us  to  suspect  a  miracle  in  our  day,  gave  it  credi- 
bility in  other  days.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
adaptation.  A  miracle,  as  a  blind  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense,  without  use  of  the  reason,  was 
adapted  to  the  earlier  periods  of  human  life.  Its 
usefulness  ceases  when  the  moral  sense  is  so  de- 
veloped that  it  can  find  its  own  way  through  the 
ministration  of  the  reason.  A  miracle  is  a  substi- 
tute for  moral  demonstration,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  early  conditions  of  mankind. 

Of  all  miracles,  there  was  none  more  sacred, 
more  congruous,  and  grateful  to  a  Hebrew  than 
an  angelic  visitation.  A  devout  Jew,  in  looking 
back,  saw  angels  flying  thick  between  the  heavenly 
throne  and  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  The  great- 
est events  of  national  history  had  been  made  illus- 
trious by  their  presence.  Their  work  began  v/ith 
the  primitive  pair.  They  had  come  at  evening  to 
Abraham's  tent.     Tlicy  liad  waited  upon  .Taeob'g 
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footsteps.  They  had  communed  with  Moses,  with 
the  judges,  with  priests  and  magistrates,  with 
prophets  and  holy  men.  All  the  way  down  from 
tlie  beginning  of  history  the  pious  Jew  saw  the 
shining  footsteps  of  those  heavenly  messenj^crs. 
Kor  had  the  faith  died  out  in  the  long  interval 
through  which  their  visits  had  been  Avithheld. 
Mary  cordd  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  com- 
ing of  angels,  but  only  that  they  should  come  to 
her. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Zacharias  should  be 
struck  dumb  for  doubting  the  heavenly  messen- 
ger, while  Mary  went  unrebuked.  But  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  relative  expoKcnces.  To  Zacharias  was  prom- 
ised an  event  external  to  himself,  not  involvilig 
his  own  sensibility.  But  to  a  woman's  heart  there 
can  be  no  other  announcement  possible  that  shall 
so  stir  every  feeling  and  sensibility  of  the  soul 
as  the  promise  and  prospect  of  her  first  child. 
Motherhood  is  the  very  ceuti'e  of  womanhood. 
The  first  awaking  in  her  soul  of  the  reality  that 
she  bears  a  double  life — herself  within  herself — 
brings  a  sweet  bewilderment  of  wonder  and  joy. 
The  more  sure  her  faith  of  the  fact,  the  more 
tremulous  must  her  soul  become.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement can  never  mean  to  a  father's  what 
it  does  to  a  mother's  heart.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
exquisite  shades  of  subtle  truth,  and  of  beauty  as 
well,  that  the  angel  who  rebuked  Zacharias  for 
doubt,  saw  nothing  in  the  trembling  hesitancy  of 
Mary,  inconsistent  with  a  childlike  faith.  If  the 
heart  swells  with  the  hope  of  a  new  life  in  the 
common  lot  of  mortals,  with  what  profound  feel- 
ing must  Mary  have  pondered  the  angel's  promise 
to  her  son: 

"  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Highest. 
And  the  Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father 

David ; 
And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  JacoD  forever, 
And  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  " 

—The  Overture  of  Angels  (1870). 
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RELIGIOUS  INSANITY. 
It  is  said,  "Are  not  many  persons  made  crazy 
by  the  excitement  under  -wliich  they  are  dealt 
with  in  these  revivals  of  religion  ?  " — Yes,  some. 
There  are  some  that  would  be  made  crazy  by  any 
excitement.  But  I  have  been  watching  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  during  all  the  time  I  have 
been  there — now  nearly  twenty-six  years — and 
I  have  never  had  to  deal  with  a  person  in  my  con- 
gregation that  was  made  insane  by  religion  ;  and 
yet  I  suppose  I  have  conversed  Avitli  a  thousand  per- 
sons who  were  under  very  deep  religious  impres- 
sions. But  I  have  seen  man  after  man — I  could 
point  to  nearly  twenty  within  my  own  personal 
neighborhood  and  knowledge — that  have  been 
taken  from  their  stores  and  brokers'  shops,  and 
other  places  of  that  kind,  to  the  retreats  for  the 
insane,  because  of  the  excitements  of  business. 
Twenty  men  may  wear  themselves  out  in  business 
and  die, — either  from  softening  of  the  brain,  or 
hardening  of  the  heart, — and  nobody  says  a 
word  about  that !  But  if,  in  attempting  to  live  a 
better  life,  there  are  one  or  two  among  a  thousand 
so  organized  that  they  cannot  bear  any  excitement 
— and  certainly  not  such  an  excitement  as  religion 
naturally  creates — these  are  marked  and  held  up 
as  scarecrows. —  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  {1S73}. 

A  PRAYER  AFTER  TIIE  SERIION. 

Vouchsafe,  our  Father,  thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  us.  Thou  hast  blessed  us,  and  made  this 
place  memorable.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have 
so  many  of  us  been  di'awn  together  in  the  bet- 
ter relations  which  include  the  hope  and  faith 
of  the  life  that  is  to  come.  We  thank  thee  for  al 
the  hours  of  enjoyment  which  we  have  had  to 
gether,  and  for  the  enriching  of  our  affections  one 
in  the  other.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have  been 
strengthened  in  faith  and  in  hope,  and  that  joj''  it- 
self has  been  wuigs  to  faith.  Now  we  are  to  dis- 
perse, having  met  for  tlie  last  time,  so  many  of 
us,  togetlier  in  this  place.  We  pray  that  we  may 
do  it  without  sadness  ;  that  we  may  do  it  with 
thankfulness  for  that  which  is  past,   and  with 
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hope  for  that  which  is  to  come.  May  we  never 
forget  that  we  are  called  not  to  darkness  but  to 
light  ;  that  we  are  the  children  of  the  day  ;  and 
that  our  faces  should  shine  as  those  upon  whom 
God  is  shining.  We  pray  tliat  we  may  go  forth 
to  meet  the  duties  of  life  ;  to  assume  its  burdens 
and  responsibilities  with  more  trust  in  thee  ;  with 
no  trust  in  our  own  strength,  which  is  so  poor 
and  so  failing.  May  our  hearts  be  stayed  upon 
God.  Fulfil  to  every  one  of  us.  we  beseech  thee, 
the  promises  which  thou  hast  made.  Be  a  de- 
fence to  those  who  are  assaulted.  Open  a  door  to 
those  who  are  pursued,  that  i.aey  may  run  in  and 
be  safe.  Hide  them  in  thy  pavilion  until  the 
storm  be  overpassed.  We  pray  thee  that  thou 
wilt  give  grace  to  those  who  ai-e  violently  tempted, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  temptation  and 
come  off  with  victorj\  We  pray  that  thou  wilt 
raise  up  all  who  are  cast  down  and  that  are  de- 
sponding. Wilt  thou  give  strength  to  every  one 
that  is  to  assume  burdens  and  carry  sorrows.  We 
beseech  thee  that  to  those  whose  life  is  outward, 
divine  grace  may  be  ministered  in  all  tidelity;  and 
that  in  all  rectitude  they  may  walk  before  men. 
We  pray  that  those  whose  life  is  hidden,  and 
whose  sorrows  are  uns])oken,  may  iiave  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  evermore  in 
them.  May  those  who  seem  to  themselves  to  be 
treading  their  last  steps  on  the  shadowy  side  of 
life  rejoice  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
they  shall  enter  upon  their  nobler  rest  and  life. 
We  pray  that  those  whose  life  is  apparently  be- 
fore them  may  be  girded  with  strength,  and  grow 
more  and  more  in  truth  and  honor,  and  fidelity 
toward  men.  Bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  Church 
Universal.  May  thy  disciples  of  every  name  study 
the  things  in  which  they  agree  with  one  another. 
May  divisions,  and  oppositions,  and  prejudices, 
and  hatings  pass  away;  and  may  the  common 
love  of  Jesus  bind  them  together  in  love,  that  all 
may  work  together.  A.nd  now  that  the  enemy  is 
coming  in  like  a  flood,  we  pray  that  all  thy  people 
-may  feel  for  each  other's  hands,  and  stand  banded 
together,  immovable  and  firm  for  rectitude.     We 
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pray  that  tliiis  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
overshadow  all  Churches,  and  that  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  may  fill  this  land,  even  as  the  waters 
fill  the  sea.  We  commend  ourselves  to  thy 
fatherly  care.  May  we  carry  away  a  song.  May 
we  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  again  may  we  rejoice. 
And  so,  singing  and  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of 
infirmities  and  trials,  may  we  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  worthies  who  now  are  crowned 
in  heaven;  and  may  we  he  received  with  infinite 
greetings  and  rejoicings,  and  have  an  exceeding 
abundant  entrance  administered  to  us  in  the 
kingdom  of  our  Father.  We  ask  it  in  the  ador- 
able name  of  Jesus,  to  whom,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting. 
Amen. — A  Summer  Farish  (1S75). 

VEKITIES  IN  EELIGION. 

You  ai'c  sinners ;  and  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
has  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  Be 
lifted  then,  into  communion  and  intercourse  and 
likeness  with  God.  Read  on;  fill  your  mind  with 
facts  and  ideas,  but  do  not  bo  in  haste  to  give  uo 
the  covenants  of  your  father.  Do  not  be  scepti- 
cal of  the  reality  of  piety.  Is  there  no  mother 
that  rises  from  the  horizon  of  your  memory  to  tell 
you  that  her  religion  was  true — not  in  its  doc- 
trines, but  its  substance  ?  Is  there  no  venerable 
patriarch,  remembered  as  your  father,  whose  jus- 
tice and  charity  and  truth  were  such  that  you  can 
say,  "  If  ever  there  was  a  Christian  he  was  one  ?  " 
You  have  seen  what  religion  is  in  actual  disposi- 
tion and  in  actual  life.  Hold  on  to  that  substance. 
You  are  a  dying  man,  with  but  one  life  to  live, 
and  with  one  great  hone.  If  you  would  uncover 
it  and  look  it  in  the  face,  and  hope  on,  and  live 
again  in  a  better  sphere  and  under  nobler  culture, 
see  to  it  that  no  raw  knowledge,  and  no  yet  green 
information,  shall  replace  in  your  soul  that  cen- 
tral'substance.  Say  to  yourself:  "1  am  of  the 
dust;  1  am  brother  of  the  worm.  1  am  companion 
of  the  beast.  But  I  am  rising  steadily  away  f>'om 
them.  I  go  up  toward  insjjiration  and  light,  yet 
half  clouded,  I  feel  in  me  that  I  am  of  God,  and 
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am  a  Son  of  God,  and  I  will  not  give  up  my  birth- 
right, neither  for  the  bait  of  pleasure,  neither  for 
the  bribe  of  power  and  ambition,  neither  for  the 
cry  of  the  multitude." — Sermons  on  Evolution  and 
Religion  (1S85). 

BEECHER,  Lyman,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  12, 
1775,  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 
1863.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1797, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  jmstor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  East  Hampton, 
Long  Island.  In  180G  he  delivered  and  iDub- 
lished  a  sermon  upon  duelling,  occasioned  pri- 
marily by  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr.  This  discourse  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  gave  its  author  a  wide  reputation, 
which  Avas  amply  sustained  by  his  other  dis- 
courses, and  he  soon  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  divines.  In 
1810  ho  became  jjastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  retaining  this 
position  for  sixteen  years.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  delivered  and  published  the  Lectures 
on  Intemperance,  which  became  famous,  and 
he  also  bore  an  active  part  in  the  Unitarian 
Controversy,  -which  w-as  then  rife  in  New 
England.  In  1826  ho  wr.s  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  newly-organized  Hanover  Street 
Congregational  church  in  Boston.  The  Pres- 
byterian denomination  had  set  up  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  Dr.  Beecher  was  invited  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  institution,  whicli  he  ac- 
cepted in  1832.  He  held  this  position  for 
twenty  years,  during  ten  of  which  he  was  also 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  chiu-ch  in  Cincin- 
nati. The  theological  controversy  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  in  1835  Dr.  Beecher  was  tried  before  his 
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Presbytery  for  teaching  doctrines  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  of  the  Church. 
The  case  was  in  the  end  brought  before  the 
Synod,  by  which  Dr.  Beecher  was  fully  ac- 
quitted. In  1838  occurred  the  disruption  by 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  "New  School "  and  the 
"  Old  School,"  without  much  apparent  re- 
gard to  geographical  lines.  Dr.  Beecher  ad- 
hered to  the  "  New  School "  party.  In  course 
of  time  the  slavery  question  introduced  a 
new  disturbing  element  into  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  State.  Lane  Seminary  suffered  in 
many  ways  from  the  disputes  thus  orig- 
inated, and  in  1852  Dr.  Beecher  retired  from 
the  pi-esidency  of  the  institution,  and  re- 
turned to  the  East,  proposing  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  revisal  of  the 
works  which  he  had  written.  This  work  of 
revisal  was  never  fully  completed ;  for  failing 
health— mental,  rather  than  physical— inter- 
vened. Still  a  collection  in  three  volumes 
was  prei^ared,  comprising  about  one  half  of 
what  he  proposed  to  embody.  After  his 
death  appeared  a  work  in  two  large  volumes 
entitled  the  Autobiography,  Correspondence, 
etc.,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  edited  by  Charles 
Beecher,  one  of  his  sons,  with  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral of  the  other  children  of  Lyman  Beecher. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  mari'ied  three 
times  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  ten  grew  up  to  maturity;  and  sev- 
eral of  these  find  a  separate  place  in  this 
Cyclopedia. 

UPON  DUELLING. 

But  why  so  vehement  against  duelling  in  par- 
ticuhir  ?  Because  at  present  [180(i]  it  is  a  great 
and  alarming  national  sin;  because  no  other  crime 
with  sucli  shameless  effrontery  bids  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man;  because  no  other  crime 
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is  so  palliated,  justified,  and  -with  such  impunity 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  preat;  and,  of 
course,  no  other  crime  has  so  alarming  an  aspect 
upon  the  principles  of  our  young  men,  and  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  our  country.  I  may  add, 
that  no  other  description  of  criminals,  if  they  es^ 
cape  with  impunity,  may  publish  their  crimes, 
glory  in  their  shame,  and  still  be  rewarded  with 
tlie  confidence  and  honors  of  their  country.  TIic 
crisis  is  an  awful  one ;  and  this  apathy  to  a  crimt 
of  the  deepest  dye  is  a  prelude  to  approaching 
death.  ... 

And  now  let  me  ask  you  solemnly,  Will ;  ou 
persist  in  your  attachment  to  these  guilty  man  ? 
Will  you  any  longer  either  deliberately  or  thought- 
lessly vote  for  them  ?  Will  you  renounce  allegi- 
ance to  your  Maker,  and  cast  the  Bible  behind 
your  back  ?  Will  you  confide  in  men  vo' J  of  the 
fear  of  God,  and  destitute  of  moral  principle  ? 
Will  you  entrust  Life  to  Murderers,  and  Liberty  to 
Despots  ?  Are  you  patriots,  and  will  yoi  constitute 
those  legislators  who  despise  you,  and  despise 
equal  laws,  and  wage  war  with  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  justice  ?  Are  you  Christians,  and,  by  up- 
holding duellists,  will  you  deluge  the  land  with 
blood,  and  fill  it  with  widows  and  with  orphans  ? 
Will  you  aid  in  the  prostration  0(  justice,  in  the 
escape  of  criminals,  in  the  extinction  of  liberty  ? 
Will  you  place  in  the  chair  of  State,  in  the  Senate, 
or  on  the  bench  of  justice,  men  who,  if  able, 
would  murder  you  for  speaking  truth  ?  Shall 
your  elections  turn  upon  expert  shooting,  and 
your  deliberative  bodies  become  a  host  of  aimed 
men  ?  Will  you  destroy  public  morality  1  y  tol- 
erating— yea,  by  rewarding — the  most  infamous 
crimes  ?  Will  you  teach  your  children  that  there 
is  no  guilt  in  murder  ?  Will  you  insti-uct  them  to 
think  lightly  of  duelling,  and  train  them  up  to 
destroy  or  be  destroyed  in  the  bloody  field  ?  Will 
you  bestow  your  suffrage,  when  you  know  that,  by 
withholding  it,  you  may  arrest  this  deadly  evil — 
when  this,  too,  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done,  and  when  the  present  is  perhaps  the  only 
period  in  which  resistance  can  avail — when  the 
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remedy  is  so  easy,  so  entirely  in  your  power — and 
when  God,  if  you  du  not  puuisli  these  guilty  men, 
will  most  inevitably  punish  you  ? 

If  the  widows  and  orphans  which  this  wasting 
evil  has  created,  and  is  yearly  multiplying^,  mij^ht 
all  stand  before  you,  could  you  witness  their  tears, 
or  listen  to  their  details  of  anguish  ?  Should  they 
point  to  the  murderer  of  their  fathers,  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  children,  and  lift  up  their  voices 
and  implore  your  aid  to  arrest  an  evil  which  had 
made  them  desolate,  could  you  disrej^ard  their 
cry  ?  Before  their  eyes  could  you  approach  the 
poll,  and  patronize,  by  your  vote,  the  destroyers 
of  their  peace  ?  Had  you  beheld  a  dying  father 
conveyed,  bleeding  and  agonizing,  to  his  distracted 
family  ;  had  you  heard  their  piercing  shrieks,  and 
witnessed  their  frantic  agony,  would  you  reward 
the  savage  man  who  had  plunged  them  in  dis- 
tress ?  Had  the  duellist  destroyed  your  neighbor 
— had  your  own  father  been  killed  by  the  man 
who  solicits  your  suffrage — had  your  son,  laid  low 
by  his  hand,  been  brought  to  your  door,  pale  in 
death  and  weltering  in  blood — would  you  then 
think  the  crime  a  small  one  ?  Would  you  honor 
with  your  confidence,  and  elevate  to  power,  by 
your  vote,  the  guilty  monster  ?  And  what  would 
you  think  of  your  neighbors,  if,  regardless  of  your 
agony,  they  should  reward  him  ? 

And  yet,  such  scenes  of  unutterable  anguish  are 
multiplied  every  year.  Every  year  the  duellist  is 
cutting  down  the  neighbor  of  somebody.  Every 
year,  and  many  times  a  year,  a  father  is  brought 
dead  or  dying  to  his  family,  or  a  son  laid  breath- 
less at  the  feet  of  his  parents  ;  and  every  year  you 
are  patronizing  by  your  votes  the  men  who  com- 
mit these  crimes,  and  looking  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence upon,  and  even  mocking,  the  sorrows  of  j^our 
neighbor.  Beware — I  admonish  you  to  beware; 
and  especially  such  of  you  as  have  ])romising  sons 
preparing  for  active  life — lest,  having  no  feeling 
for  the  sorrows  of  another,  you  be  called  to  weep 
for  your  own  sorrow  ;  lest  your  sons  fall  by  the 
hand  of  the  very  murderer  for  whom  you  vote,  or 
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by  the  hand  of  some  one  whom  his  example  has 
trained  to  the  work  of  blood. 

With  such  considerations  before  you,  why  do  you 
wish  to  vote  for  such  men  ?  What  have  they 
done  for  you;  what  can  they  do,  that  better  men 
cannot  as  hapj^ily  accomplish  ?  And  Vv'ill  you  in- 
cur all  this  guilt,  and  hazard  all  these  conse- 
quences, for  nothing  ?  Have  you  no  religion,  no 
conscience,  no  love  to  your  country,  no  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  no  humanity,  no  sympathy,  no 
regard  to  your  own  welfare  in  this  life,  and  no 
fear  of  consequences  in  the  life  to  come  ?  O,  my 
countrymen,  awake !  Awake  to  crimes  which  are 
your  disgrace,  to  miseries  which  know  no  limit,  to 
judgments  which  will  make  you  desolate! — Ser- 
inon  on  DucUinj  (IS'JG). 

A  VISION   OF   INTEMPEEANCE. 

Could  all  the  forms  of  evil  produced  in  the  land 
by  intemperance  come  upon  us  in  one  liorrid  array, 
it  would  appal  the  nation,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirit.  If  in  every  dwelling  built 
by  blood  the  stone  from  the  wall  should  utter  all 
the  cries  which  tlie  bloody  traffic  extorts,  and  the 
beam  out  of  the  timber  should  echo  them  back, 
who  would  build  such  a  house,  and  who  would 
dwell  in  it  ?  What  if  in  every  part  of  the  dwelling 
— from  the  cellar  upward,  and  through  all  the  halls 
and  chambers — babblings  and  contentions  and 
voices  and  groans  and  shrieks  and  wailings  were 
heard  day  and  night!  What  if  the  cold  blood 
oozed  out,  and  stood  in  drops  upon  the  w.alls;  and 
by  preternatural  art,  all  the  ghastly  skulls  and 
bones  of  the  victims  destroyed  by  intemperance 
should  stand  upon  the  walls,  in  horrid  sculpture, 
within  and  without  the  Ijuilding!  Who  would 
rear  such  a  building  ?  What  if  at  eventide  and  at 
midnight  the  airy  forms  of  men  destroyed  by  in- 
temperance were  seen  haunting  the  distilleries  and 
stores  where  they  received  their  bane,  or  following 
the  track  of  the  ship  engaged  in  the  commerce — 
walking  upon  the  waves,  flitting  athwart  the  deck, 
sitting  upon  the  rigging,  and  sending  u]!,  from  the 
hold  within  and  from  the  waves  without,  groans 
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and  loud  laments  and  wailingsl  Who  would  at- 
tend such  stores  ?  Who  would  labor  in  sucli  dis- 
tilleries ?    Who  Avould  navigate  such  ships  ? 

Oh !  were  the  sky  over  our  heads  one  great  whis- 
pering-gallery, bringing  do\>n  about  us  all  the 
lamentation  and  woe  which  intemperance  creates, 
and  the  firm  earth  one  sonorous  medium  of  sound, 
bringing  up  around  us  from  beneath  the  wailings 
of  the  damned,  whom  the  commerce  in  ardent 
spirit  had  sent  thither — these  tremendous  reali- 
ties assailing  our  senses,  would  invigorate  our  con- 
science, and  give  decision  to  our  purpose  of  ref- 
ormation. 

But  these  evils  are  as  real  as  if  the  stone  did  cry 
out  of  the  wall,  and  tlie  beam  answered  it;  as  real 
as  if,  day  and  night  wailings  were  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  dwelling,  and  blood  and  skeletons  were 
seen  upon  every  wall;  as  real  as  if  the  gliostly 
forms  of  departed  victims  flitted  about  tlie  ship 
as  she  passed  over  the  billows,  and  si i owed  them- 
selves nightly  about  stores  and  distilleries,  and 
with  unearthly  voices  screamed  in  our  ears  their 
loud  lament.  They  are  as  real  as  if  the  sky  over 
our  heads  collected  and  brought  down  about  us  all 
the  notes  of  sorrow  in  the  land,  and  the  tirm  earth 
should  open  a  passage  for  the  wailings  of  despair 
to  come  up  from  beneath. — Lecture  V.,  on  Intem- 
perance (1820), 

A  TEMPEKANCE   APPEAL. 

Could  my  voice  be  extended  through  the  land  to 
all  orders  and  descriptions  of  men,  I  would  "cry 
aloud  and  spare  not."  To  the  watchman  upon 
Zion's  walls,  appointed  to  announce  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  to  say  unto  the  wicked  man,  "  Thou 
shalt  surely  die,"  I  would  say,  Can  we  hold  our 
peace,  or  withhold  the  influence  of  our  example  in 
such  an  emergency  as  this,  and  be  guiltless  of 
blood  ?  Are  we  not  called  upon  to  set  examples  of 
entire  abstinence  ?  How  otherwise  shall  we  be 
able  to  preach  against  intemperance,  and  reprove 
rebuke,  and  exhort  ?  Talk  not  of  "  habit,"  and  of 
"prudent  use,"  and  "a  little  for  the  stomach's 
sake."     This  is  surely  the  way  in  which  men  be- 
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come  drunkards.  Our  security  and  our  interest 
demand  immediate  and  entire  abstinence.  If  na- 
ture would  receive  a  sliock  by  such  a  reformation, 
it  proves  tliat  it  lias  already  been  too  long  delayed, 
and  can  safely  be  deferred  no  longer. 

To  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
whom  he  has  purchased  with  his  blood,  that  he 
might  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
them  to  himself,  a  peculiar  people — I  would 
say,  Beloved  in  the  Lord,  the  world  hath  need 
of  your  purified  example ;  for  who  will  make  a 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  intemperance, 
if  professors  of  religion  will  not  ?  Will  you  not, 
then,  abstain  from  the  use  of  it  entirely,  and  exile 
it  from  your  families  ?  Will  you  not  watch  over 
one  another  with  keener  vigilance,  and  lift  an  ear- 
lier note  of  admonition,  and  draw  tighter  the 
bands  of  brotherly  discipline,  and  with  a  more  de- 
termined fidelity  cut  off  those  whom  admonition 
cannot  reclaim  ?  Sepai'ate,  brethren,  between  the 
precious  and  the  vile,  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
burn  incense  between  them,  that  the  plague  may 
be  stayed. 

To  "the  physicians  of  the  land  I  would  cry  for 
help  in  this  attempt  to  stay  the  march  of  ruin. 
Beloved  men,  possessing  our  confidence  by  your 
skill,  and  our  hearts  by  your  assiduities  in  seasons 
of  alarm  and  distress,  combine,  I  beseech  you, 
and  exert,  systematically  and  vigorously,  tlie 
mighty  power  you  possess,  on  this  subject,  over 
the  national  understanding  and  will.  Beware  of 
planting  the  seeds  of  intemperance  in  the  course  of 
your  professional  labors,  and  become  our  guardi- 
an angels  to  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of  health  and 
virtue.  Fear  not  the  consequences  of  fidelity  in 
admonishing  your  patients,  when  diseased  by  in- 
temperance, of  the  cause  and  i-emedy  of  their  mal- 
ady, and  whenever  one  of  you  shall  be  rejected  for 
your  faithfulness,  and  another  be  called  in  to 
prophesy  smooth  things,  let  all  the  intemperate, 
and  all  the  land,  know  that  in  the  whole  nation 
there  arc  no  false  prophets  among  physicians,  who 
for  filthy  lucre  will  cry  "  Peace  "  to  their  intern- 
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perate  patients,  when  there  is  no  peace  to  them 
but  in  ret'<jrniatioii. 

Ye  mai;'istratcs,  to  whom  tlic  law  has  confided 
the  discretionary  power  of  givini;-  license  for  the 
vendino-  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  sword  for  the 
punishment  of  the  violations  of  law;  though  you 
alone  could  not  resist  the  burning  tide,  yet,  when 
the  nation  is  moved  with  fear,  and  is  putting  in 
requisition  her  energies  to  strengthen  your  bands, 
will  you  not  stand  up  to  your  duty,  and  do  it  fear- 
lessly and  firmly  ?  No  class  of  men  in  the  commu- 
nity possess  as  much  direct  power  as  you  possess; 
and,  when  sustained  by  ])ublic  sentiment,  your  of- 
ficial infiuence  and  authority  may  be  made  irresist- 
ible. Kemember,  then,  your  designation  by  Heav- 
en to  office  for  this  self-same  thing;  and  as  you 
would  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and 
give  up  to  God  a  joyful  account,  be  faithful  ! 
Through  you  let  the  violated  law  speak  out,  and 
righteousness  and  peace  become  the  stability  of 
our  times. 

AN  APPEAL,  TO   YOUNG  MEN. 

Could  I  call  around  me,  in  one  vast  assembly, 
the  temperate  young  men  of  our  land,  I  would 
say,  Hopes  of  our  nation,  blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord, 
now  in  the  dew  of  your  youth!  But  look  well  to 
your  footsteps;  for  vipers,  scorpions,  and  adders 
surround  your  way.  Look  at  the  generation  who 
Iiave  just  preceded  you;  the  morning  of  their  life 
was  cloudless,  and  it  dawned  as  brightly  as  your 
own;  but  behold  them  bitten,  swollen,  enfeebled, 
inflamed,  debauched,  idle,  poor,  irreligious,  and 
vicious;  with  halting  step  dragging  onward  to 
meet  an  early  grave !  Their  bright  prospects  are 
clouded,  and  their  sun  is  set  never  to  rise.  No 
house  of  their  own  receives  them,  while  from 
poorer  to  i^oorer  tenements  they  descend,  and  to 
harder  and  harder  fare,  as  improvidence  dries  up 
their  resources.  And  now,  who  are  those  that 
wait  upon  their  footsteps,  with  muffled  faces  and 
sable  garments?  That  is  a  father,  and  that  is  a 
mother,  whose  gray  hairs  are  coming  with  sori'ow 
to  the  grave.     That  is  a  sister,  weeping  over  evils 
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which  she  cannot  arrest;  and  there  is  a  broken- 
hearted wife;  and  there  are  the  hapless  children, 
for  whom  their  father  has  provided  the  inheritance 
only  of  dishonor,  and  nakedness  and  woe. 

And  is  this,  beloved  young  men,  the  history  of 
your  course  ?  In  this  scene  of  desolation  do  you 
behold  the  image  of  yovu-  future  selves  ?  Is  this 
the  poverty  and  disease  which  as  an  armed  man 
shall  take  hold  on  you  ?  And  are  your  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives,  and  children,  to 
succeed  to  those  who  now  move  on  in  this  mourn- 
ful procession,  weeping  as  they  go  ?  Yes :  bright 
as  your  morning  now  opens,  and  high  as  your 
hopes  beat,  this  is  your  noon  and  night,  unless 
you  shun  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  have 
thus  early  made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds  and  of 
thick  darkness.  If  you  frequent  places  of  even- 
ing resort  for  social  drinking;  if  you  set  out 
with  drinking  daily  a  little,  temperately,  pru- 
dently, it  is  yourselves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you 
behold. — Lecture  VI.,  on  Intemperance  (1826). 

TRINITAKIAXS   AND   UNITARIANS. 

As  to  the  invidious  complaint  of  our  not  allow- 
ing to  Unitarians  the  name  of  Christians,  it  is  a 
complaint  so  unreasonable  and  so  unjust,  that 
they  who  make  it  pay  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
the  understanding  of  Unitarians,  if  they  expect 
it  can  long  avail  them  to  create  prejudice,  or  to 
stop  among  them  the  progress  of  truth.  We  do 
no  more  withhold  from  Unitarians  the  Christian 
character  than  they  do  from  ns.  We  regard  them 
as  rejecting  the  Gospel,  and  they  regard  us  as 
idolaters;  and  whatsoever  they  may  be  pleased  to 
say,  after  they  have  in  effect  strii^ped  us  of  the 
Christian  character,  and  thrust  us  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church,  and  cut  us  off  from  heaven,  tliey 
cannot  bring  us  back  again,  or  cover  up  our  idol- 
atry with  the  mantle  of  charity;  for  no  point  is 
more  absolutely  settled  in  tlie  Bible,  than  that 
idolaters  are  not  Christians,  and  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

But  neither  have  we  any  cause  to  complain  of 
them,  nor  they  of  us.    Unitarians  and  the  Ortho- 
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dox  arc  bound  l)y  the  high  command  of  heaven  to 
think  for  tlicmselvcs;  to  prove  all  things,  and  to 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Jn  tliis  process  -wo 
come  to  conclusions  so  diverse  about  the  doctrines 
which  constitute  Christianity,  that  if  one  side  is 
right,  the  other  side  is  wrong.  If  Unitarians  are 
right,  we  are  idolaters;  and  if  Ave  are  right  Unita- 
rians are  not  Christians.  13ut  in  comino-  to  these 
conclusions,  we  have  no  sinister  desif^ns  ao-ainst 
each  other.  We  do  not  become  Unitarians  or  Trin- 
itarians for  the  sake  of  denying  Christian  character 
to  each  other;  and  that  we  do  so,  follows  only  as  an 
inference  unavoidable  from  our  belief:  for,  as  I 
have  said,  it  surpasses  the  power  of  Unitarians,  af- 
ter tliey  have  by  their  principles  made  us  idolaters, 
to  make  us  Christians  by  their  charity.  Nor  do  we, 
in  judging  for  ourselves,  exercise  any  right  but 
our  own,  or  encroach  upon  the  right  of  each  other. 
Unitarians  have  no  claim  to  our  charity,  nor  we 
to  theirs,  unless  it  can  be  granted  in  consistency 
with  our  respective  convictions  of  truth.  We  not 
only  have  no  claim  to  the  charity  of  Unitarians,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  grant  it  to  us  in  direct  op- 
I)osition  to  the  express  decision  of  the  Bible — that 
idolatei-s  are  not  Christians,  and  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  candor 
I  admire,  as  much  as  I  deplore  his  errors,  says: 
"  The  truth  is,  there  neither  can  nor  ought  to  Le 
any  compromise  between  us.  If  yoii  are  right,  wo 
are  not  Christians  at  all;  and  if  we  are  right,  you 
are  gross  idolaters."  Again,  he  says:  "All  who 
believe  Christ  to  be  a  man,  and  not  God,  must 
necessarily  think  it  idolatrous  to  pay  him  divine 
honor;  and  to  call  it  so,  is  no  other  than  the  nec- 
essary consequence  of  our  belief."  Nay,  he  repre- 
sents it  as  "ridiculous  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  fJiink  Trinitarians  idolaters,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  call  them  so;  "  andadds:  "Ihavenoidea 
of  being  offended  with  any  man,  in  things  of  this 
kind,  for  speaking  wliat  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth." 

As  to  thecharge  of  thriisting  Unitarians  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  church,  it  is  ridiculous.  Have  not 
Unitarians  the  privilege  of  forming  churches  of 
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their  own  ?  and  have  not  all  denominations  tlic 
right  of  judging  for  themselves  what  are  the  qual- 
ilications  for  membership  ?  It  is  the  essence  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  that  Christians  of  similar 
views  in  doctrine  and  experience  should  be  al- 
lowed to  associate  for  mutual  usefulness  and  edi- 
fication. It  is  the  exercise  of  this  right  which 
constitutes  different  denominations  of  Christians; 
and  if,  according  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Or- 
thodox, Unitarians  cannot  be  received  into  fellow- 
ship, have  they  any  claim  upon  us  ?  Let  them  go 
to  their  own  company,  and  be  at  peace.  We  do 
not  ask  to  be  admitted  to  their  churches:— why 
should  they  demand  fellowship  in  ours?  It  is 
more  for  the  peace  of  the  religious  community 
that  those  who  differ  radically  should  separate, 
than  that  discordant  materials  should  be  pressed 
together  in  one  community.  If  Unitarians  can 
hold  fellowship  with  idolaters,  the  Orthodox  can- 
not hold  fellowshiiD  with  those  who,  according  to 
their  views  of  truth,  reject  the  Gospel.  "We  have 
a  right  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  is  Christianity; 
and  Unitarians  have  no  right  to  insist  that  they 
will  judge  for  themselves  and  for  us  too. — The 
Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  (1823). 

DEPENDENCE  AND  FREE  AGENCY. 

To  the  Scriptural  account  of  man's  dependence 
on  Christ  for  his  capacities  and  powers  of  action 
as  a  free  agent,  and  also  for  their  restoration  by 
^lace  to  their  unperverted  exercise,  it  is  objected, 
among  other  considerations,  that  "The  doctrine 
of  dependence  on  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  for 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  evangelical 
obedience  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
man's  free  agency  and  accountability;  that  the 
two  doctrines  never  have  been  and  never  will  be 
reconciled;  that  all  who  have  made  the  attempt 
have  but  darkened  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge;  and  that  all  who  preach  man's  dei)en- 
dence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  regeneration,  and 
then  call  upon  him  to  repent,  and  obey  the  Gospel, 
contradict,  in  one  part  of  their  discourse,  wha,t 
they  inculcate  in  anothcn" 
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To  this  objection  wc  answer. — If  the  dependence 
of  a  sinner  upon  the  special  influence  of  tlie  Spirit 
for  ability  to  obey  the  Gospel  were  occasioned  by 
such  a  constitution  of  the  mind  as  renders  obe- 
dience a  natural  impossibility— for  want  of  ade- 
quate powers,  or  knowledge,  or  motives — then  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  such  dependence 
with  accountability;  and  it  might  truly  be  said 
that  they  never  have  been  and  never  will  be  rec- 
onciled. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that,  if  God 
should  command  exercises  which  man  can  no 
more  put  forth  than  he  can  ci-eate  a  world,  and 
should  not  himself  work  in  him  to  produce  them, 
it  would  be  the  requisition  of  a  natural  impossi- 
bility, which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  a  just 
accountableness.  Or,  if  he  should  command  a 
change  of  moral  tastes  or  instincts,  which  arc  a 
part  of  the  soul's  created  constitution,  upon 
which  the  will  cannot  act,  but  wliich  do  them- 
selves govern  the  will  as  absolutely  as  the  lielm 
governs  the  ship,  then  also,  the  thing  required 
would  be  a  natural  impossibility,  and  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  free  agency  and  accountability. 
But  where  is  the  inconsistency  with  free  agency 
and  accountability  in  the  present  case  ? 

God  commands  the  sinner  to  obey  the  Gospel; 
and  the  sinner,  thoroughly  furnished  with  all  the 
powers  and  means  of  moral  agency,  refuses  to 
obey.  Rewards,  threatenings,  entreaties,  expos- 
tulations, judgments,  and  mercies,  exliaust  their 
powers  upon  him,  and  he  refuses;  heivill  not  come 
to  Christ,  and  always  resists  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
what  is  there  here  to  destroy  free  agency?  Who 
puts  forth  a  more  giant  free  agency  than  the  sin- 
ner, fully  set  to  do  evil  ?  Would  flexible  wicked- 
ness be  blamable,  and  is  inflexible  obstinacy 
blameless?  If  depraved  a  little,  would  he  have 
no  cloak  for  his  sin;  and  do  liis  crimes  whiten, 
and  his  obligations  fail,  as  his  heart  strengthens 
itself  in  oi)position  to  God  ? 

"  But^"  it  is  asked,  "  if  he  will  not  repent  unless 
God,  by  his  special  agency  interpose,  how  can  he 
be  to  blame  ?  "     lie  can  be  to  blame,  because  it  is 
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his  duty  to  repent  on  the  ground  of  his  capacity 
and  the  divine  requirement;  and  he  refuses.  He 
can  be  to  blame,  as  the  drunkard  can  be  for  his 
intemi^erance,  because  he  is  able  and  only  unwill- 
ing to  reform;  as  the  thief  can  be,  though  he  rnay 
never  cease  to  do  evil;  as  the  pirate  can  be,  though 
he  may  go  on  to  shed  blood  till  justice  overtakes 
him. 

"  But,"  it  is  also  asked,  "  is  not  his  destruction 
certain,  if  the  Lord  does  not  have  mercy  upon 
him?" — Most  assuredly. — "Well,  then,  how  can 
he  be  to  blame?"  —Because,  with  the  plenary 
power  of  a  free  agent,  he  has  violated  the  law  of 
the  universe,  and  trodden  underfoot  the  blood  of 
the  atonement,  and  despised  the  riches  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  until  public  justice  demands  his 
death.  Cannot  a  criminal  deserve  punishment 
unless  some  way  is  open  for  his  actual  escape 
from  punishment — a  way  too,  which  shall  over- 
rule his  own  contemptuous  and  obstinate  rejec- 
tion of  proifered  mercy  ? 

And  what  has  the  certainty  of  his  perseverance 
in  evil  to  do  with  the  reality  of  his  free  agency,  or 
the  mitigation  of  his  guilt  ?  Is  uncertainty  of 
choice  and  character  essential  to  virtue  ?  There 
is  not  a  maxim  of  greater  folly.  Who  does  not 
know  that  good  and  ill  desert  in  character  vises 
with  the  relative  certainty  of  its  continuance  ?  Is 
not  the  glorious  God  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
Jesus  Christ  of  all  confidence,  and  Satan  of  all 
execration,  though  the  choice  and  character  of 
each  will  never  change  ?  And  is  not  this  the  de- 
cision of  common  sense  ?  Whose  virtue  and  vice 
have  reached  their  height  or  degradation  more 
entirely  than  those,  on  the  one  hand,  whose  integ- 
rity is  not  suspected  of  change,  or  those  whose 
baseness,  on  the  other,  is  hopeless  of  reformation  ? 
The  sinner  can  be  accountable,  then,  and  he  is 
accountable,  for  his  impenitence  and  unbelief, 
though  he  will  not  turn,  and  God  may  never  turn 
him,  because  he  is  able,  and  only  unwilling,  to  do 
what  God  commands,  and  which,  being  done, 
would  save  his  soul.  Indeed,  to  be  able  and  un- 
willing to  obey  God  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
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which  a  free  agent  can  become  deserving  of  con- 
demnation and  punishment.  So  long  as  lie  is  able 
and  willing  to  obey,  there  can  be  no  sin;  and  the 
moment  the  ability  of  obedience  ceases,  the  com- 
mission of  sin  becomes  impossible.* — Sermon  on 
Dependence  and  Free  Aycncy  (1835). 

BEERS,  Etiielinda  [Elliott],  an  American 
poetess  Avho  wrote  under  the  name  of  Ethel 
Lynn,  was  born  in  Goshen,  N.  J.,  in  1827,  and 
died  in  1879.  She  is  the  author  of  numerous 
Avar  lyrics,  and  other  poems,  the  best  known 
of  Avhich  is  The  Picket  Guard,  or  All  Quiet 
on  the  Potomac.  The  authorship  has  been 
erroneously  claimed  by  or  for  several  other 
persons. 

THE   PICKET   GUARD. 

"  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  they  say, 

"  Except  here  and  there  a  stray  i)ickct 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro, 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket." 
'Tis  nothing — a  private  or  two,  now  and  then, 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle. 
Not  an  officer  lost — only  one  of  the  men 

Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death-rattle. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming. 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon, 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires  arc  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  a  gentle  night-wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  softly  is  creeping; 
While  the  stars    up  above,  with  their  glittering 
eyes, 

Keep  guard — for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There's    only    the    sound    of    the  lone  sentry's 
tread. 
As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain, 

*  To  this  Sermon,  as  re-printed  in  his  Works,  in  1853,  Dr. 
Beecher appends  this  note:  "Dr.  Wilson  founds  one  charge 
of  heresy  upon  this  passage." 
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And  tliinks  of  the  two  on  the  low  trundle-bed, 
Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 

His  musket  falls  slack — his  face,  dark  and  grim, 
Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender, 

As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep, — 
For  their  mother, — may  Heaven  defend  her. 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  as  brightly  as  then. 

That  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips — when  low-murmured  vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken. 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes, 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling, 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  place. 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart  swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine-tree, — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of 
light 

Toward  the  shade  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
Hark!  was  it  the    night  wind  that  rustled  the 
leaves  ? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing  ? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle—"  Ah!  Mary,  good-by!  " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river; 

While    soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face    of    the 
dead, — 
The  picket's  off  duty,  forever! 

BEHN,  Aphra,  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
born  about  1642,  died  in  1689.  Her  father 
Avas  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Surinam,  for  which  colony  he  set 
out,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  He  died 
upon  the  voyage ;  but  his  daughter  went  on, 
and  on  reaching  the  colony  became  ac- 
quainted wuth  a  slave  named  Oroonoko,  con- 
cerning W'hom  she  Avrote  a  novel,  which  fur- 
nished Southerne  with  some  material  for  his 
fine  drama,  Prince  Oroonoko.     Returning  to 
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England,  she  married  a  merchant  named 
Behn ;  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  employed  as  a  secret  agent  of 
the  Government  in  Holland.  Mrs.  Behn  was 
the  author  of  several  tales  and  nearly  a  score 
of  comedies,  which  Avere  highly  praised  by 
Dry  den  and  other  literary  men  of  the  day. 
A  complete  edition  of  her  works  was  issued  in 
1872.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are,  as 
a  whole,  too  grossly  indelicate  for  perusal  in 
a  chaster  age.  Even  in  her  own  time  Pope 
branded  her  in  the  well-known  lines,  "The 
stage  how  loosely  does  Astraea  tread,"  etc. 
The  only  claim  which  Aphra  Behn  has  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  literature  is  that  her 
name  stands  as  a  representative  for  a  class  of 
writers  not  without  genius,  whose  works  are 
eminently  unfit  for  perusal. 

BELL,  Sir  Charles,  a  British  surgeon  and 
author,  born  at  Edinbuj-gh  in  1778;  died  in 
1812.  He  early  acquired  professional  emi- 
nence at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1806  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  lectured  Avith  great  sujccess 
upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  in  1826 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  London  University.  He  resigned  this 
position  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  spe- 
cial treatment  of  nervous  diseases.  In  1831, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  he 
was  one  of  the  five  men,  eminent  in  science, 
who  received  the  honor  of  knighthood;  the 
others  being  John  Herschel,  David  Brewster, 
John  Leslie  and  James  Ivory.  Mr.  Bell's 
strictly  professional  writings  were  numerous, 
and  are  still  esteemed  of  high  authority.  He 
was  one  of  the  eight  eminent  men  Avho  were 
selected  to  Avrite  the  famous  series  of  works 
known  as  the  BrUhieivater  Treatises.  Sir 
Charles    Bell's    treatise  (first    published    in 
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1834),  entitled  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  JEyidoicments,  as  evincing  Design,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  these  treatises,  and  has 
given  him  a  permanent  place  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  science. 

FUJfCTIONS   OF   THE   KIGnT  AND   LEFT  HAND. 

In  speaking  of  the  arteries  which  go  to  the 
hand  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  touch  on 
a  subject  formerly  a  good  deal  discussed,  whether 
the  properties  of  the  right  hand,  compared  with 
the  left,  depend  on  the  course  of  the  arteries:  for 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  superiority  of 
the  right  arm  is  owing  to  the  trunk  of  the  artery 
which  supplies  it,  passing  off  from  the  heart  more 
directly,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  blood  being  pro- 
pelled more  forcibly  into  the  small  vessels  of  that 
arm  than  the  left.  This,  however,  is  assigning  a 
cause  altogether  unequal  to  tlie  effect,  and  pre- 
senting too  confined  a  view  of  the  subject.  It 
partakes  of  the  common  error  of  seeking  in  the 
mechanism,  the  explanation  of  phenomena  which 
have  a  deeper  origin. 

Among  all  nations  there  is  an  universal  consent 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  right  hand  over  the 
left.  -It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  conventional  ar- 
rangement, it  must  have  a  natural  source.  For 
the  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  make  us  prompt 
and  dexterous,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation  Avhich  hand  should  be 
used,  or  Avhich  foot  should  be  put  f orwai'd ;  nor  is 
there,  in  fact,  any  such  indecision.  Is  this  readi- 
ness taught  us,  or  is  it  given  to  us  by  natui-e  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  that  if  the  right  side 
were  originally  the  most  powerful  in  man,  we 
might  expect  to  find  it  the  same  in  other  animals. 
He  affirms  that  squirrels,  monkeys,  and  parrots 
feed  themselves  with  the  left  leg  rather  than  with 
the  right.  But  the  parrot  may  be  said  to  use  the 
strongest  foot  where  most  strength  is  required: 
that  is,  in  grasping  the  perch  and  standing,  not 
in  feeding  itself.  That  tlie  preference  for  the 
right  hand  is  not  the  result  of  education,  we  may 
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learn  from  those  who,  by  constitution,  have  a  su- 
periority ill  tlie  left.  They  find  a  dithculty  in  ac- 
conimodatin<;-  themselves  to  the  modes  of  society; 
and  although  not  only  the  precepts  of  parents, 
but  everything  they  see  and  handle,  conduce  to 
make  them  choose  the  right  hand,  yet  will  they 
rather  choose  the  left. 

It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  in  the  whole  right  side  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  arm ;  and  tliat  the  left 
side  is  not  only  the  weaker  in  regard  to  muscular 
strength,  but  in  its  vital  or  constitutional  proper- 
ties. The  development  of  the  organs  of  motion 
is  greatest  upon  the  right  side,  as  may  at  any 
time  be  ascertained  by  measurement,  or  the  tes- 
timony of  the  tailor  or  shoemaker.  Certainly,  the 
superiority  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  more 
frequent  exertion  of  this  side ;  but  the  peculiarity 
extends  to  the  constitution  also ;  and  disease  at- 
tacks the  left  extremities  more  frequently  than 
the  right.  We  see  that  opera-dancers  execute 
their  more  difficult  feats  on  the  right  foot;  but 
their  preparatory  exercises  better  evince  the  nat- 
ural weakness  of  the  left  limb.  In  order  to  avoid 
awkwardness  in  the  public  exhibitions,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  double  practice  to  the  left  leg, 
and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  an  ungraceful  pref- 
erence to  the  right  side  will  be  remarked.  In 
walking  behind  a  person,  we  seldom  see  an  equal- 
ized motion  of  the  body;  the  tread  is  not  so  firm 
upon  the  left  foot,  the  toe  is  not  so  much  turned 
out,  and  a  greater  push  is  made  with  the  right. 
From  the  peculiar  form  of  Avoman,  and  from  the 
elasticity  of  her  step,  resulting  from  the  motion 
of  the  ankle  rather  than  of  the  haunches,  the  de- 
fect of  the  left  foot,  when  it  exists,  is  more  ap- 
parent in  her  gait.  No  boy  hops  upon  his  left 
foot,  unless  he  be  left-handed.  The  horseman 
puts  the  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  springs  from 
the  right. 

We  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
adaptation  of  the  form  of  everything  in  the  con- 
veniences of  life  to  the  right  liand — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  direction  of  the  wonn  of  the  screw,  or 
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of  the  cutting  end  of  the  augur,  or  the  shape  of 
other  tools  or  instruments — is  not  arbitrary,  but 
has  relation  to  a  natural  endowment  of  the  body. 
He  who  is  left-handed  is  "most  sensible  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement,  whether  in  opening 
the  parlor-door  or  a  pen-knife.  On  the  whole,  the 
preierence  of  the  right  hand  is  not  the  effect  of 
habit;  but  is  a  natural  provision,  and  is  bestowed 
for  a  very  obvious  purpose;  and  the  property  does 
not  depend  on  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  arm.  The  preference  is  given  to  the 
right  foot,  as  well  as  to  the  right  hand. — Tlie  Hand, 
Chap.  IV. 

PAIN   NECESS^\EY  TO  HUMAN  EXISTENCE. 

It  affords  an  instance  of  the  boldness  with  which 
philosophers  have  questioned  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, that  they  have  asked,  "  Why  might  not 
all  our  actions  be  performed  at  the  suggestion  of 
pleasure  ?  "  "  Why  should  we  be  subject  to  pain 
at  all?" — In  answer,  I  would  say,  that  consistently 
with  our  condition,  our  sensations  and  pleasures, 
there  must  be  variety  in  the  impressions.  Such 
contrast  is  common  to  every  organ  of  sense.  The 
continuance  of  an  impression  causes  it  to  fade.  If 
the  eye  look  steadfastly  upon  one  object,  the  im- 
age is  soon  lost;  if  w^e  continue  to  look  on  one 
color,  we  become  insensible  to  it;  and  for  a  per- 
fect perception,  colors  opposed  to  each  other  are 
necessary.  So  have  we  seen  that  in  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  skin,  variety  is  required  to  render  the 
sensations  perfect. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  philosophers 
Avould  define  as  pleasure.  But  whatever  exercises 
of  the  senses  it  may  be— unless  we  are  to  suppose 
an  entire  change  of  our  nature — its  opposite  must 
also  be  implied.  Nay,  further,  in  this  fanciful 
condition  of  existence,  did  anything  of  our  pres- 
ent constitution  prevail,  we  must  suppose  that 
emotions  purely  of  pleasure  would  lead  to  indo- 
lence, relaxation,  and  indifference.  In  the  lower 
creatures,  governed  by  instinct,  there  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  some  such  condition  of  existence. 
But  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  luiman 
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frame  are  necessary  for  sustaining  those  powers 
or  attributes  wliicli  are  in  correspondence  with 
superior  intelligence;  since  they  are  not  in  re- 
lation to  the  mind  alone,  but  intermediate  be- 
tween it  and  the  external  material  world.  Grant 
that  vision  is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
thought,  the  organ  of  it  must  be  formed  with  re- 
lation to  light.  Speech,  so  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reasoning  faculties,  implies  a 
complex  and  exceedingly  delicate  organ  to  play  on 
the  atmosphere  around  us.  It  is  not  to  the  mind 
that  the  various  organizations  are  wanted ;  but  to 
its  condition  as  related  to  a  material  world. 

The  necessity  for  this  delicacy  of  the  animal 
structure  being  admitted,  the  textures  must  be 
preserved  by  modifications  of  sensibility,  which 
shall  either  excite  the  parts  to  instinctive  efforts 
or  rouse  us  to  instantaneous  voluntary  activity. 
Could  the  eye  guard  itself,  unless  it  possessed  sen- 
sibility greater  than  the  skin  ?  or  unless  this  sensi- 
bility Avere  in  consent  with  an  apparatus  which 
acts  as  quickly  as  thought  ?  Could  we,  by  the  mere 
influence  of  pleasure,  or  by  the  cessation  or 
variation  of  pleasurable  feelings,  be  kept  alive 
to  those  injuries  to  which  the  lungs  are  exposed 
from  substances  being  carried  into  them  with  the 
air  we  breathe  ?  Would  anything  but  the  painful 
sense  which  accompanies  the  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion, produce  those  instant  and  sudden  efforts 
which  guard  the  throat  from  the  intrusion  of 
offensive  or  injurious  matters  ? 

Pleasure  is,  at  best,. a  poor  motive  to  exertion; 
and  rather  induces  languor  and  indulgence,  and 
at  length  indifference.  To  say  that  animals  might 
be  continually  in  a  state  of  enjoyment,  and  that 
when  urged  by  necessities  such  as  thii-st,  hunger, 
and  weariness,  they  might  merely  feel  a  diminu- 
tion of  j)leasure,  is  to  suppose  not  only  their  na- 
ture, but  that  of  the  external  world,  altered. 
Whilst  earth,  rocks,  woods,  and  water  are  the 
theatre  of  our  existence,  the  textures  of  our  bod- 
ies must  be  exposed  to  injuries;  and  they  can 
only  bo  protected  from  them  by  sensibilities 
adapted  to  each  part,  and  capable  of  rousing  us  to 
22 
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the  most  animated  exertions.  To  leave  us  to  the 
guidance  of  the  solicitations  of  pleasure  would  be 
to  place  us  where  accidents  would  befall  us  at 
every  step;  and  whether  these  injuries  were  felt 
or  not,  they  would  be  destructive  to  life. 

In  short,  to  suppose  that  we  might  move  and  act 
without  experience  of  resistance,  or  of  pain,  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  bruise  the  skin  or  hurt 
the  eye;  and  nothing  noxious  to  be  inhaled  with 
the  breath,  would  be  to  imagine  another  state  of 
existence  altogether  from  the  present;  and  the 
theorist  would  be  mortified  were  that  interpreta- 
tion put  on  his  meaning.  Pain  is  the  necessary 
contrast  to  pleasure.  It  ushers  us  into  existence, 
and  is  the  first  to  give  us  consciousness.  It  alone 
is  capable  of  exciting  the  organs  into  activity. 
It  is  the  companion  and  the  guardian  of  human 
life.  If  all  were  smooth  in  our  path,  if  there 
were  neither  rugged  places  nor  accidental  oppo- 
sition, whence  should  we  derive  those  affections  of 
our  minds  which  we  call  enterprise,  fortitude,  and 
patience  ? 

The  highest  proof  of  benevolence  is  this:  that 
we  possess  the  chiefest  source  of  happiness  in 
ourselves.  Every  creature  has  pleasure  in  tlio 
mere  exercise  of  his  body,  as  well  as  in  the  lan- 
guor and  repose  that  follow  exertion.  But  these 
conditions  are  so  balanced  that  we  are  impelled 
to  change;  and  every  change  is  an  additional 
source  of  enjoyment.  What  is  apparent  in  the 
body  is  true  of  the  mind  also.  The  great  source 
of  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  talents ,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is  when 
the  ingenuity  of  the  mind  is  exercised  in  the  dex- 
terous employment  of  the  hands.  Idle  men  do 
not  know  what  is  meant  here;  but  nature  has  im- 
planted in  us  this  stimulus  to  exertion;  so  that 
the  ingenious  artist  who  invents,  or  with  his  hands 
creates,  enjoys  a  source  of  delight,  perhaps  great- 
er, certainly  more  uninterrupted,  than  belongs  to 
the  possession  of  higher  intellectual  powers;  far, 
at  least,  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mere 
minion  of  fortune. — The  Hand,  Chap.  VII. 
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BELLAMY,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Flushing  in  IT;")?,  died  in  1796.  While  ap- 
prentice to  a  baker  he  produced  several  short 
poems,  Avhich  gained  for  him  some  local  celeb- 
rity ;  and  means  were  furnished  to  enable  him 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works,  among  which  are  the  Vacler- 
landse  Gezengen  ("Patriotic  Songs"),  stand 
high  in  Dutch  poetry,  of  which  he  ranks  as 
one  of  the  restorers. 

ODE   TO   THE   DEITY. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  my  lyre  I  string, 
Who,  by  ten  thousand  worlds  attended, 
Holdest  thy  course  sublime  and  splendid 

Through  heaven's  immeasureable  ring! 

I  tremble  'neath  the  blazing  throne 

Thy  liglit  eternal  built  upon : 
Thy  throne,  as  thou,  all  radiant,  bearing 

Love's  day-beams  of  benignity. 
Tet  terrible  is  thine  appearing 

To  them  who  fear  not  thee 

There  was  a  moment  ere  thy  plan 
Povired  out  Time's  stream  of  mortal  glory; 
Ere  thy  high  wisdom  tracked  the  story 

Of  all  the  years  since  Time  began; 

Bringing  sweet  ]ieace  from  sorrow's  mine. 

And  making  misery — discipline, 
The  bitter  waters  of  affliction 

Distilling  into  dews  of  peace 
And  kindlinfj  heavenly  benediction 

From  earth's  severe  distress. 

Then  did  thine  omnipresent  eye. 
Earth's  million  million  wonders  seeing, 
Track  through  the  misty  maze  of  being 

E'en  my  obscurest  destinj': 

I,  in  those  marvellous  plans — thoujih  yet 

Unborn — had  mine  own  portion  set. 
And  thou  hadst  marked  my  path,  though  lowly; 

E'en  to  my  meanness  thou  didst  give 
Thy  Spirit — thou  so  high  and  holy; 

And  I,  thy  creature,  live 
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LTp,  then,  my  spirit!    Soar  above 
This  vale,  where  mists  of  darkness  gather! 
Up  to  the  high  eternal  Father! 

For  thou  wert  fashioned  by  his  love. 

Up  to  the  heavens !  away !  away ! — 

No;  bend  thee  down  to  dust  and  clay: 
Heaven's  dazzling  light  will  blind  and  bum  thee; 

Thou  canst  not  bear  the  awful  blaze. 
No;  wouldst  thou  find  the  Godhead,  turn  thee 

Ou  Nature's  face  to  gaze. 

There,  in  its  every  feature,  thou 
May'stread  the  Almighty;  everj^  feature 
That's  spread  iipon  the  face  of  Nature 

Is  brightened  with  his  holy  glow; 

The  rushing  of  the  waterfall, 

The  deep  green  valley — silent  all — 
The  waving  grain,  the  roaring  ocean, 

The  woodland's  wandering  melody: 
All,  all  that  wakes  the  soul's  emotion, 

Creator,  speaks  of  thee. 

But  of  all  tliy  works  through  sea  and  land, 
Or  the  wide  fields  of  ether  wending. 
In  man  thy  noblest  thoughts  arc  blending. 

Man  is  the  glory  of  thy  hand; 

Man,  modelled  in  a  form  of  grace, 

Where  every  beauty  has  its  place; 
A  gentleness  and  glory  sharing 

Ilis  Spirit,  where  we  may  behold 
A  higher  aim,  a  nobler  daring; 

'Tis  thine  immortal  mould. 

O  Wisdom!  O  unbounded  Might! 
I  lose  me  in  the  light  Elysian; 
Mine  eye  is  dimmed,  and  dark  my  vision: 

Who  am  I  in  this  gloomy  night  ? 

Eternal  Being !  let  the  ray 

Of  thy  high  wisdom  bear  away 
My  thoughts  to  thine  abode  sublimest! 

But  how  shall  grovelling  passions  rise 
To  the  proud  temple  where  thou  climbest 

The  threshold  of  the  skies  ? 
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Enough,  if  I  a  stammering  hymn, 
My  God,  to  tliee  may  sing',  unworthy 
Of  those  sweet  strains  poured  out  before  thee 

By  heavenly  hosts  of  cherubim. 

Despise  me  not;  one  spark  confer 

Worthy  of  tliine  own  worsliippcr: 
And  better  songs  and  worthier  praises 

Shall  hallow  thee,  when  'midst  the  strain 
Of  saints  my  voice  its  chorus  raises, 

Never  to  sink  again. 
— Transl.  of  BowKiNG. 

BELLAY,  Joachim  du,  a  French  courtier 
and  poet,  born  about  1525,  died  in  1500.  He 
Avrote  somewhat  in  the  Ovidian  manner,  and 
by  his  contemporaries  was  styled  "  the  French 
Ovid." 

TUE  KUINES  OF  ROME. 
III. 

Thou  stranger,  Avhich  for  Rome  in  Rome  here 

seekest, 
And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceiv'st  at  all, 
These  same  olde  walls,  olde  arches,  which  thou 

seest, 
Olde  palaces,  is  that  which  Rome  men  call. 
Beholdc  what  wreake,  what  mine,  and  what  waste; 
And  how  that  she  which  with  her  mightie  powre 
Tam'd  all  the  world  hath  tam'd  herself e  at  last; 
The  pray  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  devowrel 
Rome  now  of  Rome  is  th'  onely  funerall, 
And  onely  Rome  of  Rome  hath  victorie; 
Ne  ought  save  Tybcr  hastning  to  his  fall 
Remaines  of  all:  O  worlds  inconstancie. 
That  which  is  firme  doth  flit  and  fall  away, 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and  stay. 

VII. 

Ye  sacred  ruines  and  ye  tragick  sights, 
Which  onely  doo  the  name  of  Rome  retaine, 
Olde  moniments,  which  of  so  famous  sprights 
The  honour  yet  in  ashes  doo  maintainc, 
Triumphant  ai-cks,  spyres  neighbours  to  the  skfe, 
Tliat  you  to  see  doth  th'  heaven  it  selfe  appall, 
Alas!  l>y  little  ye  to  nothing  flie, 
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The  people's  fable  and  tne  spoyle  of  all! 

And  though  your  frames  do    for  a  time  make 

warre 
'Gaiust  Time,  yet  Time  in  time  shall  ruinate 
Tour  workes  and  names,  and  your  last  reliques 

marre. 
My  sad  desires,  rest  therefore  moderate! 

For  if  that  Time  make  ende  of  things  so  sure, 
It  also  will  end  the  paine  which  I  endure. 

XVIII. 

These  heapes  of  stones,  these  old  wals  which  ye 

see, 
"Were  first  enclosures,  hut  of  salvage  soyle ; 
And  these  brave  pallaces,  which  maystrcd  bee 
Of  time,  were  shepheards  cottages  somewhile. 
Then  tooke  the  shepheards  kingly  ornaments. 
And  the  stout  hynde  arm'd  his  right  hand  with 

Steele: 
Eftsoones  their  rule  of  yearely  presidents 
Gi'ew  great,  and  sixe  months  greater  a  great  deele; 
Whicli  made  ])erpotuall,  rose  to  so  great  hight 
Tliat  thence  th'  imperiall  eagle  rooting  tooke 
Till  th'  heaven  it  selfe,  opposing  gainst  her  might, 
Her  power  to  Peter's  successor  betooke,         [ing), 
Who  shepheardlike,  (as  Fates  the  same  foresee- 
Doth  show  that  all  things  turn  to  their  first  be- 
ing. 

xxr. 
The  same  which  Pyrrhus  and  the  puissaunce 
Of  Afrike  could  not  tame,  tliat  same  brave  citie 
Which  with  stout  courage    arm'd  against    mis' 

chaunce, 
Sustein'd  the  shock  of  common  enmitie, 
Long  as  her  ship,  tost  with  so  manie  freakes, 
Had  all  the  world  in  armes  against  her  bent. 
Was  never  seen  that  anie  fortunes  wreakes 
Could  break  her  course  begun  with  brave  intent, 
But  when  the  object  of  her  vertue  failed, 
Her  power  it  selfe  against  it  selfe  did  arme; 
As  he  that  having  long  in  tempest  sailed 
Feline  would  arrive,  but  cannot  for  the  storme. 
If  too  great  winde  against  the  port  him  drive, 
[•   Doth  in  the  port  it  selfe  his  vcssell  rive. 
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XXVII. 

Tliou  that  at  Rome  astonesht  dost  behold 
The  antique  pride  which  meuaccd  the  skie, 
These  haughtie  heapes,  these  pahices  of  oklc, 
These  wals,  these  arcks,  these  baths,  these  temples 

hie. 
Judge,  by  these  ample  ruiues  vew  the  rest 
The  which  injurious  time  hath  quite  outworne, 
Since  of  all  workmen  helde  in  reckning  best, 
Yet  these  olde  fragments  are  for  paternes  borne ; 
Then  also  mxrk  hi)w  Home,  from  day  to  day, 
Eepayring  her  decayed  fashion, 
Renewes  herself  with  buildings  rich  and  gay; 
Tliat  one  would  judge  that  the  Romainc  Daemon 
Doth  yet  himselfe  with  fatall  hand  enforce, 
Againc  on  foot  to  reare  her  pouldrcd  corse. 

XXIX 

All  that  which  Aegypt  whilome  did  devise, 

All  that  which  Greece  their  temples  to  embrave. 

After  th'  lonicke,  Atticke,  Dorickc  guise. 

Or  Corinth  skil'd  in  curious  workes  to  grave, 

All  that  Lysippus  practike  arte  could  forme, 

Apelles  wit,  or  Phidias  his  skill. 

Was  wont  this  auncient  citie  to  adorne. 

And  the  heaven  it  selfe  with  her  wide  wonders  fill; 

All  that  which  Athens  ever  brought  forth  wise. 

All  that  which  Afrike  ever  brought  forth  strange, 

All  that  which  Asie  ever  had  of  prise. 

Was  here  to  see.     O  mervelous  great  change! 

Rome,  living,  was  the  worlds  solo  ornament; 

And,  dead,  is  now  the  worlds  sole  monimeut. 

XXXII. 

Hope  ye,  my  verses,  that  posteritie 

Of  age  ensuing  shall  you  ever  i-ead? 

Hope  ye  that  ever  immortalitie 

So  meane   harries  work  may  challenge    for  her 

meed  ? 
If  under  heaven  anie  endurance  were. 
These  moniments,  which  not  in  paper  writ, 
But  in  porphyre  and  marble  do  appeare, 
Might  well  have  hoped  to  have  obtained  it. 
Nath'les,    my   Lute,   whom  Phoebus  deigned    to 

give, 
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Cease  not  to  sound  these  olde  antiquities : 
For  if  that  Time  doo  let  tliy  glorie  live, 
Well  maist  thou  boast,  however  base  thou  bee, 
That  thou  art  first  which  of  thy  nation  song 
Til'  old  honour  of  tlie  peopled  gouned  long. 
— Transl.  0/ Edmund  Spensek. 

BELZONI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian 
Egyptologist,  born  at  Padua  in  1778 ;  died  in 
Central  Africa  in  1823.  His  father  was  a 
poor  barber,  but  he  was  educated  for  the 
Church  at  Rome.  He  soon  abandoned  his 
clerical  studies,  and  about  1803  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  figured  for  a  time  as  an  ath- 
lete in  theatrical  establishments.  He  pursued 
this  career  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for 
several  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
developed  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  ability. 
About  1815  he  was  attracted  towards  the  ef- 
forts which  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  ex- 
ploration  of  the  monumental  remains  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  in  which  he  was  favored  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  great  Pacha  of  Egypt.  His 
labors  in  this  department  wore  of  the  highest 
significance.  The  results  of  them  are  embod- 
ied in  several  elaborately  illustrated  Avorks, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  a  Narrative  of 
Recent  Discoveries,  etc.,  with  an  atlas  of  44 
colored  engravings,  published  in  London  in 
1821.  At  this  time  he  also  opened  in  London 
an  exhibition  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
which  he  had  accumulated.  Not  long  after- 
wards he  undertook  an  expedition,  the  object 
of  W'hich  was  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  in  Central 
Africa ;  but  on  the  way  he  was  seized  by  a 
fatal  attack  of  dysentery.  The  drawings 
which  he  had  made  of  the  royal  tombs 
which  he  had  opened  in  Egypt  were  pub- 
lished by  his  Avidow  in  1829.  Copies  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  great  libraries. 
Belzoni's  account  of  his  Egyptian  excavations 
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is  perhaps  the  very  best  work  of  its  class.    A 
single  passage  is  here  subjoined: 

OPKNING  A  TOMB  AT  TUEBES. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1817,  I  set  a  number  of 
fellahs,  or  laboring  Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused 
the  earth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  under  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which,  when  it 
rains,  pours  a  great  quantity  of  water  over  the 
spot  in  which  they  were  digging.  No  one  could 
imagine  that  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  would  make 
the  entrance  into  such  an  immense  and  superb 
excavation  just  under  a  torrent  of  water;  but  I 
had  streng  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
tomb  in  that  place,  from  indications  I  had  previ- 
ously observed  in  my  search  of  other  sepulchres. 
The  Arabs,  wlio  were  accustomed  to  dig,  were  all 
of  opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there. 
But  I  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  work,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  day,  we  perceived 
the  part  of  the  rock  that  had  been  hewn  and  cut 
away. 

On  the  18th,  early  in  the  morning,  the  task  was 
resumed;  and  about  noon  the  woi-kmen  reached 
the  opening,  whicli  was  eighteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  When  there  was  room 
enough  for  me  to  creep  through  a  passage  that 
the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of  the  first 
corridor,  I  perceived  immediately,  by  the  painting 
on  the  roof,  and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in  basso- 
relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached  the  entrance 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  tomb.  I  liastily  passed 
along  this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase  2o  feet 
long,  at  the  foot  of  which  I  entered  anotlier  gal- 
lery 37  feet  3  inches  long,  where  my  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  large  pit,  30  feet  deep,  by 
12  feet  3  inches  wide.  On  the  other  side,  and  in 
front  of  me,  I  observed  a  small  aperture  2  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  0  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jjit  a  quantity  of  rubbish.  A  rope,  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  wood  that  was  laid  across  this  pas- 
sage against  tlie  projections  wiiich  formed  a  kind 
of  doorway,  appeared  to  have  been  used  formerly 
for  descending  into  the  pit;  and  from  the  small 
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aperture  on  the  opposite  side  Imiig  another  Vr'hicli 
readied  the  bottom — no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
ascendinf^.  Tlie  wood,  and  the  rope  fastened  to  it, 
crumbled  to  dust  on  being  touched.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of  wood  placed 
against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  the  person 
who  was  to  ascend,  by  means  of  the  rope,  into  the 
apertui'e. 

It  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  we  con- 
trived to  make  a  bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed 
the  pit,  when  Ave  discovered  the  little  aperture  to 
be  an  opening  forced  through  a  wall  that  had  en- 
tirely closed  what  we  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
entrance  into  magnificent  halls  and  corridors  be- 
yond. The  ancient  Egyptians  had  closely  shut  it 
up,  and  plastered  the  wall  over,  and  painted  it 
like  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  so  that,  but 
for  the  aperture,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
suppose  tliat  there  was  any  further  proceeding. 
Any  one  would  have  concluded  tliat  the  tomb 
ended  with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  rain-water  which  might 
occasionally  fall  in  the  mountain,  and  thus  kept 
out  the  damp  from  the  inner  ])art  of  tlic  tomb. 

We  passed  throvigh  the  small  aperture,  and 
then  made  the  full  discovery  of  the  whole  sepul- 
chre. An  inspection  of  the  model  will  exhibit  the 
numerous  galleries  and  halls  tlirough  which  we 
wandered.  And  the  vivid  colors,  and  extraordi- 
nary figures  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  which 
everywhere  met  our  view,  will  convey  an  idea  of 
the  astonishment  we  must  have  felt  at  every  step. 

In  one  apartment  we  found  the  carcass  of  a 
bull  embalmed;  and  also,  scattei'ed  in  various 
places,  wooden  figures  of  mummies,  covered  Avith 
asphaltum  to  preserve  them.  In  some  of  the- 
rooms  were  lying  about  statues  of  tine  earth, 
baked,  colored  blue,  and  strongly  varnished.  In 
anotlier  part  were  four  wooden  figures,  standing 
erect,  four  feet  high,  and  a  circular  hollow  inside, 
as  if  intended  to  contain  a  role  of  papyrus.  The 
sarcophagus,  of  oriental  alabaster,  was  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall — to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  the  saloon — without  a  cover,  which  had  been 
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removed  aud  broken;  ivnd  the  body  which  liad 
once  occupied  this  suiJerl)  coliiii  had  been  carried 
away.  We  were  not,  tlierefore,  the  lirst  who  had 
profanely  entered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  the 
dead;  though  there  is  no  doubt  it  had  remained 
undisturbed  since  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Persians. 

BEMBO,  PiETRO,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
scholar,  aiicl  poet,  born  at  Venice  in  1470, 
died  at  Eome  in  1547.  He  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  received  the  best  education  which 
the  age  afforded.  At  the  age  of  twenty-tw' o 
he  went  to  Messina,  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  study 
Greek  with  the  famous  teacher  Constantino 
Lascaris,  under  whom  he  learned  not  only  to 
read  the  language,  but  to  write  and  speak 
it  with  facility.  Returning  to  Venice  he  for 
a  time  took  part  in  public  affairs,  but  soon 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  study.  In  1512  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  Avas  made  Secretary 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  After  the  death  of  that  Pon- 
tiff, Bembo  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  col- 
lected a  valuable  library  and  rare  coins  and 
medals.  In  1529  he  was  made  Historiogra- 
pher to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  1539  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  having  been 
also  appointed  to  a  bishopric.  His  principal 
works  were  a  History  of  Venice ;  a  collection 
of  dialogues  upon  the  principles  of  Italian 
Prose  Composition,  and  a  volume  of  Sonnets 
and  Canzonets. 

ox    SOLITUDE. 

Dear,  calm  retreat !  where  f  i-om  the  world  I  steal, 

Where  to  myself  I  live,  and  dwell  alone — 

Why  seek  thee  not  when  Phoobus,  fiercer  grown, 

Has  left  the  Twins  behind  his  burning  wheel  ? 

With  thee  I  rarely  grief  or  anger  feel; 

Nowhere  my  thoughts  to  Heaven  so  oft  have  flown  5 

Nowhere  my  pen  such  industry  has  shown, 
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Wlien  to  the  Muse  I  chance  to  make  appeal. 
How  truly  sweet  a  state  is  solitude, 
And  how  from  cares  to  have  my  bosom  free, 
And  live  at  ease,  was  taught  me  in  thy  school, 
Dear  rivulet,  and  thou  delightful  wood ! 
O,  that  these  parching  sands,  this  glaring  sea. 
Were  changed  for  your  green  shades  and  waters 
cool! 

TO   DEATH. 

Thou,  the  stern  monarch  of  dismay, 
Whom  Nature  trembles  to  survey, 
O  Death!  to  me,  the  child  of  grief. 
Thy  welcome  power  should  bring  relief, 

Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 
And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein, 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close, 
Ah!  sure,  are  far  less  keen  than. those 

Which  cloud  each  liugering  moment  with  de- 
spair. 

—Transl.  of  Mrs.  IIemans. 

BENJAMIN,  Park,  an  American  literateur, 
born  in  Demarara,  British  Guiana,  in  1809, 
died  at  New  York  in  1864.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Hartford;  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston ;  came  to  New  York 
in  1837 ;  and  was  editorially  connected  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  a  number  of  periodicals. 
He  wrote  many  short  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse;  but  no  collected  edition  of  his  writings 
has  been  made.  Several  of  his  separate  poems 
have,  however,  taken  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.     Among  these  is  the  following; 

THE  DEPARTED. 

I  look  around,  and  feel  the  awe 

Of  one  who  walks  alone 
Among  the  wrecks  of  former  days, 

In  mournful  ruin  strown : 
I  start  to  hear  the  stirring  sounds 

Among  the  cypress  trees. 
For  the  voice  of  the  Departed 

Is  born  upou  the  breeze. 
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That  solemn  voice,  it  mingles  with 

Each  free  and  careless  strain ; 
I  scarcely  think  earth's  minstrelsy 

Will  cheer  my  heart  again. 
The  melody  of  summer  waves, 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds. 
Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  their  remembered  words. 

The  good,  the  brave,  the  beautiful, 

How  dreamless  is  their  sleep, 
Where  rolls  the  dirge-like  music 

Of  the  ever-tossing  deep; 
Or  where  the  hurrying  night-winds 

Pale  winter's  robes  have  spread 
Above  the  narrow  palaces, 

In  the  cities  of  the  dead ! 

I  sometimes  dream  their  pleasant  smiles 

Still  on  me  sweetly  fall ; 
Their  tones  of  love  I  faintly  hear 

My  name  in  sadness  call. 
I  know  that  they  are  happy, 

With  their  angel  plumage  on : 
But  my  heart  is  very  desolate 

To  think  that  they  are  gone. 

Among  Mr.  Benjamin's  Sonnets  are  several 
which  are  daintily  wrought  out.     As  this : 

WINTER  AND   SPRING. 

'Tis  Winter  now;  but  Spring  will  blossom  soon, 
And  flowers  will  lean  to  the  embracing  air. 
And  the  young  buds  will  vie  with  them  to  share 

Each  zephyr's  soft  caress;  and  when  the  moon 
Bends  her  new  silver  bow,  as  if  to  fling 
Her  arrowy  lustre  through  some  vapor's  wing, 

The  streamlets  will  return  the  glance  of  night 
From  their  pure  gilded  mirrors  set  by  spring 

Deep  in  rich  frames  of  clustering  chrysolite. 

Instead  of  Winter's  crumbled  sparks  of  white. 
So,  Dearest  I  shall  our  loves,  though  frozen  now 

By  cold  unkindness,  bloom  like  buds  and  flowers. 
Like  fountains  flash:    for  Hope,  with  smiling 
brow, 

Tells  of  a  Spring  whose  sweets  shall  all  be  ours. 
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BENSON,  Geoege,  an  English  Dissenting 
clergyman,  born  in  1699,  died  in  1763.  He 
showed  great  mental  precocity,  being  able  to 
read  the  Greek  Testament  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  and  became  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  Abington ;  in  1729  at  South wark ;  and 
in  1740  was  chosen  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Nathan- 
iel Lardner  in  the  congregation  at  Crutched 
Friars,  London.  He  wrote  numerous  theo- 
logical works,  among  which  are  esteemed 
Paraphrases  of  and  Commentaries  upon  The 
Epistles ;  a  treatise  upon  the  Reasonableness 
of  the  Christian  Religion;  and  a  History  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  most  important 
work,  however,  is  the  History  of  the  First 
Planting  of  Christianity,  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  which  placed  him  high  among  ec- 
clesiastical historians.  Of  this  work  Home 
says: 

"  Besides  illusfri-ating  tke  history  of  the  Acts 
throughout,  and  most  of  the  Ei)istles,  by  a  view 
of  the  history  of  the  times,  the  occasions  of  the 
several  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  tlie  churches  to 
which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  autlior  has 
incorporated  a  paraplirastical  abstract  of  these 
Epistles  in  the  order  of  time  wlieu  they  were 
written;  and  has  also  establislied  the  trutli  of 
the  Cliristian  religion  on  a  number  of  facts,  the 
most  public,  nnportant,  and  incontestable.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  vakiable  lielp  to  tlie  study  of  the 
Epistles." 

BENTHAM,  Jeremy,  an  English  publicist, 
born  at  London,  February  15,  1748,  died  June 
6,  1832.  His  father  was  a  man  of  large  for- 
tune, and  spared  no  pains  in  the  education  of 
his  precocious  son,  who,  we  are  told,  read 
such  books  as  Hapin's  History  when  only 
three  years  old,  at  which  age  he  began  the 
study  of  Latin,  and  within  a  y(>ar  or  two  had 
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learned  to  play  the  violin  and  to  speak  French. 
He  was  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen;  became  a  student  of  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  at  fifteen,  and  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar ;  but  never  entered  upon  the 
regular  practice  of  the  profession,  preferring 
to  devote  himself  to  speculation  upon  social 
and  political  topics.  His  first  work  A  Frag- 
ment upon  Government  was  published  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  without  the  name  of  the 
author.  He  hoped  to  enter  Pai'liament ;  but 
failing  in  this  he  settled  himself  doAvn  to  the 
task  of  discovering  and  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  sound  legislation  must 
be  based.  The  theory  at  which  he  ultimately 
arrived  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  him : 

bentiiam's  social,  theory. 
In  the  phrase  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  "  I  saw  delineated  in  a  pamphlet 
by  Triestley,  for  the  first  time,  a  plain  as  well  as 
true  standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wrong, 
useful,  useless,  or  mischievous  in  human  conduct, 
whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or  politics. 

Bentham  having  inherited  a  competence 
ample  for  all  his  wants,  Avas  able  to  pursue 
his  studies  undistracted  by  the  necessity  for 
making  a  livelihood,  and  to  maximize  the  re- 
sults of  his  time  and  labor  by  the  employ- 
ment of  aananuenses  and  secretaries.  He 
dwelt  for  a  full  half-century  in  the  London 
house  in  which  he  had  been  born.  His  fame 
spread  widely  and  rapidly.  He  was  made  a 
French  citizen  in  1792 ;  and  his  advice  was 
most  respectfully  received  in  most  of  the 
States  in  Europe  and  America,  Avith  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  which  he  maintained  an 
active  correspondence.  His  gi-eat  ambition 
was  to  prepare  a  code  of  law  for  his  own  or 
some  foreign  community.  Mr.  T.  E.  Holland, 
Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford,  thus  sums  up  the  results  of 
Bentham's  labors,  in  his  admirable  biograph- 
ical sketch,  contained  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica : 

bentuam's  life  work. 

"  He  was  able  to  gather  around  him  a  group  of 
congenial  friends  and  pupils,  such  as  the  Mills, 
the  Austins,  and  Bowring,  with  whom  lie  could 
discuss  the  problems  upon  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  by  whom  his  books  were  practically  re-written 
from  the  mass  of  rough  though  orderly  memo- 
randa which  the  master  had  himself  prepared. 
Thus,  for  instance,  was  the  BalUmale  of  Judicial 
Ecidente  written  out  by  J.  S.  Mill,  and  the  Book 
of  Fallacies  by  Bingham.  The  services  which 
Dumont  rendered  in  recasting  as  well  as  translat- 
ing into  French  the  works  of  Bentham  were  still 

more  important Whether  or  no  he  can  bo 

said  to  have  founded  a  School,  liis  doctrines  have 
become  so  far  part  of  the  common  thought  of  the 
time  that  there  is  hardly  an  educated  man  Avho 
does  not  accept,  as  too  clear  for  argument,  truths 
which  were  invisible  till  Bentham  pointed  them 

out He   Avas   determined   to  find   a   solid 

foundation  for  both  morality  and  law,  and  to  raise 
upon  it  an  edifice,  no  stone  of  which  should  be 
laid  except  in  accordance  with  the  severest  logic. 
This  foundation  is 'the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.'  ....  Most  of  Beutham's  con- 
clusions may  be  accepted  without  any  formal  pro- 
fession of  the  '  utilitarian  '  theory  of  morals.  They 
are,  indeed,  merely  the  application  of  a  rigorous 

common  sense  to  the  facts  of  society With 

the  princii)les  of  private  morals  he  really  deals 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to 
api)reciate  the  impulses  which  have  to  be  controll- 
ed by  law.  As  a  teacher  of  legislation,  he  in- 
quires of  all  institutions  whether  their  utility 
justifies  their  existence.  If  not,  he  is  prepared  to 
suggest  a  new  form  of  institution  by  which  the 
needful  service  may  be  rendered.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, no  topic  is  too  large  for  his  mental  grasp, 
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none  too  small  for  his  notice;  and,  what  is  still 
rarer,  every  topic  is  seen  in  its  due  relations  to  the 
rest.  English  institutions  had  never  before  been 
thus  comprehensively  and  dispassionately  sur- 
veyed. .  .  .  His  writings  have  been  and  remain  a 
storehouse  of  instruction  for  statesmen,  an  armory 
for  legal  reformers.  To  trace  the  results  of  his 
teaching  in  England  alone  would  be  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  legislation  of  half  a  century.  Those  of 
Bentham's  suggestions  which  have  been  hitherto 
carried  out  have  affected  the  matter  or  contents 

of  the  law Cut  the  services  rendered  by 

Bentham  to  the  Avorld  would  not  bo  exhausted 
even  by  the  practical  adoption  of  every  one  of  his 
recommendations.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  good 
results  of  his  introduction  of  a  true  method  of 
reasoning  into  the  moral  and  political  sciences." 

Of  the  personal  life  of  Jeremy  Bentham  we 
have  a  very  pleasant  account  by  Mr.  Richard 
Rush,  "who  was  the  American  Minister  to 
England  from  1817  to  1S25.  In  1818  he  spent 
an  evening  with  Mr.  Bentham — then  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  thus,  in  his  Narrative,  of  a 
Residence  at  the  Court  of  England,  published 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Bentham,  writes 
of  the  aged  philosopher : 

BENTHAM  AT  HOJIE. 

"  If  Mr.  Bentham's  character  is  peculiar,  so  is 
his  place  of  residence.  It  was  a  kind  of  blind- 
alley,  the  end  of  which  widened  into  a  small  neat 
court-yard.  There  by  itself  stands  Mr.  Bentham's 
house.  Slirubbery  graced  its  area,  and  flowers  its 
windoAV-sills.  It  was  like  an.  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Its  name  is  The  Ilermitage.  Mr.  Bentham  received 
me  Avith  the  simplicity  of  a  philosopher.  I  should 
have  taken  him  for  seventy  or  upwards.  Every- 
thing inside  his  house  was  orderly.  The  furni- 
ture seemed  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the  days 
of  his  fathers — for  I  learned  that  it  was  a  patri- 
mony. A  parlor,  library,  and  dining-room  made 
up  the  suite  of  apartments.  In  each  was  a  piano, 
23 
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the  eccentric  master  of  the  whole  being  fond  of 
music,  as  the  recreation  of  his  literary  hours.  It 
is  a  unique,  romantic-like  homestead.  Walking 
with  him  into  the  garden,  I  found  it  dark  with 
the  shade  of  ancient  trees.  They  formed  a  small 
barrier  against  all  intrusion.  The  company  was 
small  lut  choice:  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr,  Mill,  author  of  the  well-known  work 
on  India,  M.  Dumont,  the  learned  Genevan,  once 
the  associate  of  Mirabeau,  were  all  who  sat  down 
to  table,  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  talk  much.  He 
had  a  benevolence  of  manner  suited  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking 
only  of  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  his  guests, 
not  as  a  rule  of  artificial  breeding,  as  from  Ches- 
terfield or  Madame  Genlis,  but  from  innate  feel- 
ing. Bold  as  are  his  opinions  in  his  works,  here 
he  Avas  wholly  unobtrusive  of  theories  that  might 
not  have  commended  the  assent  of  all  present. 
When  he  did  converse,  it  was  in  simple  language — 
a  contrast  to  his  later  Avritings,  where  an  involved 
style,  and  the  use  of  new  or  universal  words,  are 
drawbacks  upon  the  speculations  of  a  genius  orig- 
inal and  profound,  but  with  the  faults  of  soli- 
tude. Yet  some  of  his  earlier  productions  are 
distinguished  by  classical  terseness." 

The  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  are  very- 
voluminous.  What  appears  to  be  a  full  col- 
lection of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition 
by  Dr.  Bowring  (completed  in  1843)  in  eleven 
closely-printed  octavo  volumes.  Several  of 
these  works  originally  appeared  in  French, 
Among  these  is  the  perhaps  most  notable 
work  of  Bentham,  entitled,  Traites  de  Leg- 
islation Civale  et  Penale,  issued  in  1802, 
which  purports  to  have  been  rendered  into 
French  by  M.  Dumont  "d'apres  les  manu- 
scrits  confies  par  I'Auteur."  This  work 
should  undoubtedly  be  credited  to  Bentham 
— Dumont  acting  as  editor  and  translator  of 
the  rough  manuscripts  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Bentham.     This  great  work  of  Bentham  first 
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appeared  in  English  in  1840,  in  a  translation 
by  Richard  Hildreth,  a  New  York  journalist 
Avho  subsequently  wrote  an  excellent  History 
of  the  United  States,  in  six  large  volumes, 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the, 
firstlxdniinistration  of  President  Monroe. 

BENTIVOGLIO,  Cornelio,  an  Italian  ec- 
clesiastic and  poet,  born  at  Ferrara  in  1668, 
died  at  Rome  in  1732.  He  was  Secretary  to 
the  Apostolical  Chamber;  was  sent,  in  1712, 
as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Paris,  and  was  made  a 
Cardinal  in  1719.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  translated  the 
Thebcvis  of  Statins  into  Italian,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  fine  sonnets. 

ON   ONE  BEfArvTEI). 

The  suinted  spirit,  which  from  bliss  on  high 
Dosceiuls  like  dayspniig  to  my  favored  sight, 
Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky, 
Scarce  do  I  know  that  form  intensely  bright! 
But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile- 
That  smile  of  peace— she  bids  my  douhts  depart, 
And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while, 
And  heaven's  full  glory  pictures  to  my  heart. 
Beams  of  that  heaven  in  her  my  eyes  behold; 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  unfold 
To  soar  with  her  and  mingle  with  the  blest. 
But  ah !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinum  Hies 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies 
Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds   de- 
pressed. 
—Transl.  o/Mks.  Hemans. 

BENTLEY,  Richard,  an  English  divine 
and  classical  scholar,  born  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances in  Yorkshire  in  1602,  died  in 
1742.  He  entered  St.  John's  College  in  the 
almost  menial  capacity  of  a  sub-sizar;  but 
manifested  such  unusual  capacity  that  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  made  head-master  of  a 
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grammar-school,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  domestic  tutoi'  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Still- 
ingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  Bentley  was 
made  a  prebendary  in  Worcester  Cathedral, 
and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  first  series  of 
the  Boyle  Lectures.  Three  years  later  he 
was  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 
The  next  year  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  in 
1700  he  became  Master  of  that  College,  and 
obtained  some  valuable  preferments.  In  1717 
he  gained  the  position  of  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  retaining  that  dignity 
until  his  death,  notwithstanding  he  had 
made  himself  highly  obnoxious  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  University.  Bentley  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  most  learned 
and  acute  classical  scholar  of  his  country, 
and  his  editions  of  numerous  Greek  authors 
were  far  in  advance  of  any  others  which  had 
been  produced  at  that  time.  Mr.  HaUam,  in 
his  History  of  Literature,  thus  speaks  of  one 
of  Bentlej^'s  earlier  works : 

"  He  pours  forth  fni  immense  store  of  novel 
learning  and  acute  criticism,  especially  on  his  fa- 
vorite subject,  TV'liich  was  destined  to  become  his 
glory— the  scattered  relics  of  the  ancient  drama- 
tists. The  style  of  Bentley,  always  terse,  whetlicr 
he  wrote  ni  Latin  or  English,  could  not  but  aug- 
ment the  admiration  which  his  learning  chal- 
lenged." 

The  readers  of  Macaulay  will  call  to  mind 
the  account  of  the  once  famous  controversy 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  so-called 
Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in  which  Bentley  bore 
such  a  triumphant  part,  and  the  picture 
which  he  presents  incidentally  of  the  un- 
lovely character  of  Bentley  himself: 
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"His  spirit,  daring  even  to  rashness,  self-confi- 
dent even  to  negligence,  and  proud  even  to  inso- 
lent ferocity,  was  awed  for  the  first  and  last  time: 
awed  not  into  meanness  or  cowardice,  but  into 
wariness  and  sobriety.  For  once  he  ran  no  risks; 
he  left  no  crevice  unguarded ;  he  wantoned  in  no 
paradoxes.  In  almost  everything  that  he  has 
written  we  can  discover  proofs  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing. But  it  is  only  here  that  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing appear  to  have  been  constantly  under  the 
guidance  of  good  sense  and  good  temper.  Hero 
we  find  none  of  that  besotted  reliance  on  his  own 
powers,  and  on  his  own  luck,  which  he  shows 
when  he  undertook  to  edit  Milton;  none  of  that 
extravagant  vaunting  and  savage  scurrility  by 
which  he  afterwards-  dishonored  his  studies  and 
his  profession." 

Of  the  numerous  literary  quarrels  which 
disfigured  the  greater  part  of  the  career  of 
Bentley  it  would  not  be  profitable  here  to 
speak.  But  his  unfortunate  attempt  to 
"edit"  Paradise  Lost  deserves  a  few  Avords. 
He  starts  with  the  assumption  that,  owing  to 
the  blindness  of  Milton,  the  poem  was  not 
printed  as  Milton  had  dictated  it  to  his  aman- 
uenses, and  that  it  was  possible  for  critical 
sagacity  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  text. 
He  therefore  emended  numerous  passages  to 
suit  his  own  views.  Some  of  these  emenda- 
tions are  curiosities  of  literatui-e.  One  of 
Milton's  lines  reads 

"No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible," 
for  w^hich  Bentley  substitutes— 

"  No  light,  but  rather  a  transpicuous  gloom." 

Again  in  Milton  we  read : 

"As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole," 
which  Bentley  changes  to — 

"  Distance  which  to  express  all  measure  fails." 
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And  again:  In  Milton  Satan  is  made  to 
say: 

"  Our  torments,  ulso,  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements," 

for  which  Bentley,  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, proposes  to  substitute — 

"  Then,  as  'twas  well  observed,  our  torments  may 
Become  our  elements." 

As  a  preacher  Bentley  deservedly  holds  no 
mean  place.  The  eight  discourses  which  he 
delivered  as  the  first  course  of  the  Boyle  Lec- 
tures ai-e  probably  his  best.  The  following 
passage  is  a  good  example  of  his  manner: 

THE    PROVINCE    OF    EEASON  IIST     MATTEKS     OP 
RELIGION. 

We  confess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and 
as  truly  as  tlie  Deists  themselves  are,  for  the  use 
aud  authority  of  reason  in  controversies  of  faith. 
AVe  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  by  our 
Creator  to  conduct  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
judgments  and  actions.  True  reason,  like  its  di- 
vine Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever 
deceives  any  one.  Even  revelation  itself  is  not 
shy  nor  unwilling  to  ascribe  its  own  credit  and 
fundamental  authority  to  the  test  and  testimony 
of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tinguish that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser 
metals:  revelation  truly  divine  from  imposture  and 
enthusiasm.  So  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so 
far  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials  of 
reason,  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it;  and,  in- 
deed, cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  description, 
"pure  and  undefiled,"  without  it Whatso- 
ever, therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  natural  rea- 
son can  never   be  justly  imposed  as  an  article   of 

faith So  far  are  we  from  contending  with 

our  adversaries  about  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
reason;  but  then  we  difter  with  them  about  the 
exercise   of  it,   and   the   extent  of  its  province. 
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For  the  Deists  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their 
faith,  -s^-here  reason — their  only  guide — docs  not 
lead  the  way  furtJier,  and  walk  along  before  them. 
We,  on  tlie  contrary — as  Moses  was  shown  by  Di- 
vine power  a  true  sight  of  the  Promised  Land, 
though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to  it— so  we 
think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation  some 
further  discoveries,  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  them, 
though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor  travel  those  re- 
gions; cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
nor  advance  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  them.  For 
there  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  what 
is  contrary  to  reason,  and  what  is  superior  to  it, 
and  out  of  its  reach. — The  Boi/le  Lectures. 

BENTON,  Thojl'^s  Hart,  an  American 
statesman,  born  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C, 
March  14,  1782;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  19,  1858.  While  quite  young  he  re- 
moved with  his  father's  family  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  studied  law,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  Early  in  the  war  of 
1813  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and 
was  an  aide  to  General  Jackson,  with  whom, 
however,  in  1813,  Benton  became  engaged  in 
a  personal  quarrel  which  resulted  in  a  street 
fight  in  Nashville,  in  which  both  Jackson 
and  Benton  were  severely  injured.  Benton 
subsequently  became  reconciled  with  Jack- 
son, and  was  one  of  his  warmest  supporters 
throughout  his  Presidency,  and  his  earnest 
defender  ever  after.  In  1815  Mr.  Benton  took 
up  his  residence  at  St.  Louis,  a  town  of  some 
4000  inhabitants,  in  what  was  then  the  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri.  Here  he  established  a  news- 
paper, the  Missouri  Inquirer,  his  conduct  of 
which  involved  him  in  several  duels,  in  one 
of  w-hich  his  opponent  was  killed.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
holding  State.     This  was  done  in  1820bythc5 
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"Compromise"  of  that  year,  and  Benton 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Senators  in  Con- 
gress from  the  new  State.  He  was  re-elected 
to  that  position  at  each  successive  term  for 
thirty  years,  and  during  the  whole  period  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  time.  In  1850  he  failed  of 
re-election  as  Senator,  but  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
Two  years  later  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  House.  In  1856  he  was  also  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri. At  the  Presidential  election  of  that 
year  he  advocated  the  election  of  the  ' '  Demo- 
cratic "  candidate,  Mr.  Buchanan,  although 
Mr.  Fremont,  the  opposing  "Republican" 
candidate,  was  his  own  son-in-law. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  practical  retire- 
ment from  political  life  that  Mr.  Benton  be- 
gan his  career  of  authorship,  which  lasted 
hardly  five  years.  Few  men  during  a  period 
of  this  length  have  written  so  much.  His 
latest  work  was  entitled  An  Ahridgvient  of 
the  Debates  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1856. 
The  work,  however,  of  which  fifteen  volumes 
appeared,  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the 
author.  In  this  work,  we  are  told,  "  even  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-six,  his  daily 
labors  were  almost  incredible.  It  was  com- 
pleted down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Com- 
promise debate  of  1850  upon  his  very  death- 
bed, where  he  dictated  and  revised  the  final 
portions  in  whispers,  after  he  had  lost  the 
ability  to  speak  aloud. "  Of  this  work  Edward 
Everett  wrote  before  its  completion:  "Mr. 
Benton's  eminent  talent  and  reputation  as 
a  statesman,  and  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  our  parliamentary  history  and  his  un- 
tiring industry,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  great    un- 
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dcrtaking." — Mr.  Benton's  greatest  work, 
however,  is  his  Thirty  Years'  View;  or,  a 
History  of  the  Working  of  the  American 
Government  for  Thirty  Years,  from  1820  to 
1850.  Volume  I.  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1854,  and  the  succeeding  portion  two  years 
later.  Of  this  work  Mr.  Bryant  has  written : 
"  The  literary  execution  of  this  work,  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  style,  and  the  unexceptionable 
taste  which  tempers  all  its  allusions  to  his 
contemporaries,  have  been  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal admiration."  Mr.  Benton  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  this  work  sets  forth  the  purposes 
which  had  guided  him  in  its  preparation : 

PUltPOSE   OF   THE   TUIltTY   YEAKS'    VIEW. 

Justice  to  the  men  with  whom  I  acted,  and  to 
the  cause  hi  whicli  we  were  engaged,  is  my  chief 
Aiotive  for  engaging  in  this  work.  A  secondary 
motive  is  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  after  ages,  by  show- 
ing its  working  though  a  long  and  eventful  pe- 
riod; working  well  all  the  time,  and  thereby  justi- 
fying the  hope  of  its  permanent  good  operation  in 
all  time  to  come,  if  maintained  in  its  purity  and 
integrity.  Justice  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  men 
who  established  our  independence,  and  founded 
this  gcvernment,  is  another  motive  with  me.  .  .  , 

Another  motive  has  weight  with  me,  and  be- 
longs to  the  rights  of  "self-defence."  I  have 
made  a  great  many  speeclies,  and  I  have  an  ap- 
prehension that  they  may  be  published  after  I 
am  gone:  published  in  the  gross,  Avithout  due 
discrimination — and  so  preserve  or  perpetuate 
things  said,  both  of  men  and  measures,  which  I 
no  longer  approve,  and  would  wish  to  leave  to 
oblivion.  By  making  selections  of  suitable  parts 
of  these  speeches,  and  weaving  them  into  this 
work,  I  may  hope  to  prevent  a  general  publication, 
or  to  render  it  harmless  if  made.  But  I  do  not 
condemn  all  that  I  leave  out 

I  do  not  propose  a  regular  liistory,  but  a  politi- 
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cal  work,  to  show  the  practical  working  of  our 
government.  Our  duplicate  form  of  government 
— State  and  Federal — is  a  novelty  which  has  no 
precedent,  I  believe,  in  its  excellence,  and  I  wish 
to  contribute  to  its  permanency,  and  believe  that  I 
can  do  so  by  giving  a  faithful  account  of  what  I 
have  seen  of  its  working  and  of  the  trials  to 
which  I  have  seen  it  subjected.  I  write  in  the 
spirit  of  truth,  but  not  of  unnecessary  or  irrele- 
vant truth;  only  giving  that  which  is  essential  to 
the  object  of  the  work,  and  the  omission  of  what 
would  be  an  imperfection  and  a  subtraction  from 
what  ought  to  be  known.  I  have  no  animosi- 
ties, and  shall  find  far  greater  pleasure  in  bring- 
ing out  the  good  and  the  great  acts  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  differed,  than  in  noticing  the 
points  on  which  I  have  deemed  them  wrong.  My 
ambition  is  to  make  a  veracious  work,  reliable  in 
its  statements,  candid  in  its  conclusions,  just  in 
its  views,  and  which  contemporaries  and  posterity 
may  read  without  fear  of  being  misled. 

BEOWULF,  The  Lay  of,  an  Old-Saxon 
poem,  which  critics  beheve  to  be  the  oldsst 
existing  poem  having  an  epic  form  produced 
in  modern  Europe.  Its  date  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  about  500  a.d.,  though  the  scene 
of  the  poem  apparently  belongs  to  a  period 
considerably  earlier.  It  purports  to  describe 
an  expedition  made  by  Beowulf  to  deliver  a 
Danish  king  from  a  demon  or  monster  called 
Grendel.  The  Lay  consists  of  about  six  thou- 
sand lines,  of  which  the  following  may  stand 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech  and 
versification  of  the  time,  some  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Alfred  the  Great. 

Th&  com  of  more  Then  came  from  the  moor, 

Unter  mist-hleodhiin,  Under  mist-hills, 

Grendel  gongan ;  Gi'endel  to  go; 

Goddes  yrre  bur.  God's  ire  he  bare. 

The  poem,  which  is  clearly  legendary  in  its 
chai'acter,  has  been  edited  by  several  schol- 
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ars.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Kemble  (1837),  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
prose  translation  into  Enghsh.  From  this 
we  give  a  single  episode,  which  reminds  one 
of  a  scene  in  Tennyson's  Morte  cV Arthur : 

THE   DEPAIiTUllE   OF   SCYLD, 

At  liis  appointed  time  then  Scyld  departed, 
very  decrepit,  to  go  unto  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 
They  then,  his  dear  comrades,  hore  him  out  to 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  as  he  himself  requested,  tho 
while  that  he,  the  friend  of  the  (Scyldings,  the  be- 
loved chieftain,  had  power  with  his  words  ;  long 
he  owned  it.  There  upon  the  beach  stood  the 
ring-prowed  ship,  the  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shin- 
ing like  ice,  and  ready  to  set  out.  They  then 
laid  down  the  dear  prince,  the  distributer  of 
rings,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship,  the  mighty  one 
beside  the  mast.  There  was  much  of  treasures, 
of  ornaments,  brought  from  afar.  Never  heard  I 
of  a  comelier  ship  having  been  adorned  with 
battle-weapons,  and  with  war-weeds,  with  bills 
and  mailed  coats. 

Upon  his  bosom  lay  a  multitude  of  treasures, 
which  were  to  depart  with  him  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  flood.  They  furnished  him  not  less 
with  offerings,  with  mighty  wealth,  than  those 
had  done  who  in  the  beginning  sent  him  forth  in 
his  wretchedness,  alone  over  the  waves.  More- 
over they  set  up  for  him  a  golden  ensign,  high 
overhead.  They  let  the  deep  sea  bear  him;  they 
gave  him  to  the  ocean.  Sad  was  their  spirit, 
mournful  their  mood.  Men  knev/  not,  in  sooth  to 
say  (men  wise  of  counsel,  or  any  men  under  the 
heavens)  who  received  the  freight.— Prose  Transl. 
of  Kemble. 

BEEANGER,  Pierre- JEx\n,  a  French  poet, 
born  in  Paris,  August  19,  1780,  died  there 
July  16,  1857.  His  father,  though  of  an  old 
family,  was  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
being  unable  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  his 
son,  sent  him  to  an  aunt  who  kept  a  little 
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inn  in  Picardy.  When  he  was  old  enough  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  and  bookseller, 
and  began  to  write  verses.  His  father  had 
by  this  time  entered  into  some  speculations, 
and  for  a  short  time  was  thought  to  be  a 
wealthy  man.  But  he  soon  failed,  and  the 
son  found  himself  in  great  pecuniary  straits. 
He  sent  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the 
brother  of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  en- 
closing a  couple  of  short  poems.  Lucien  pre- 
sented to  the  young  poet  his  own  pension  of 
1000  fl-ancs  as  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. Beranger,  moreover,  earned  something 
by  his  pen ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
was  appointed  to  an  office  with  a  salary  of 
$300,  which  was  before  long  increased  to 
$400.  Beranger  became  the  popular  poet  of 
his  country.  His  first  volume  of  poems  ap- 
peared in  1815.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
ijew  government,  on  account  of  the  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  his  poems.  Having  re- 
signed the  government  position  which  he 
held,  he  put  out  a  new  volume  in  1821.  For 
this  he  was  prosecuted  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
500  francs.  This  proceeding  gave  immense 
popularity  to  the  poems  of  Beranger,  who 
brought  out  a  third  volume  in  1825,  and  a 
fourth  in  1828.  For  this  last  volume  he  was 
again  prosecuted,  and  fined  10,000  francs  and 
imprisoned  for  nine  months.  The  poems 
which  he  now  wrote  were  sung  everywhere, 
and  did  no  little  to  bring  about  the  revolution 
of  1830.  Under  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  important  public  positions  were  of- 
fered to  Beranger,  and  resolutely  declined  by 
him.  His  last  volume  Chansons  nouveUes  et 
dernieres  was  published  in  1833.  But  though 
he  ceased  to  publish  anything  new  tlie  popu- 
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larity  of  his  verses  remained  unabated. 
When  the  revohition  of  1848  broke  out  Be- 
ranger  was  returned  triumphantly  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  He  recognized  the 
honor  by  formally  taking  his  seat,  but  im- 
mediately after  resigned  it.  He  left  behind 
nearly  a  hundred  songs  written  from  1834:  to 
1851,  and  an  Autobiography,  all  of  which 
were  published  soon  after  his  death.  The 
poems  of  Beranger  are  distinguished  for  their 
genuine  national  spirit,  and  for  a  grace  and 
delicacy  of  expression  to  Avhich  full  justice 
cannot  bo  given  by  any  translation. 

IN  TUE   ATTIC. 

O,  it  was  here  that  Love  his  gifts  bestowed 

On  youth's  wild  age. 
Gladly  once  more  I  seek  my  youth's  abode, 

In  pilgrimage  I 
Here  my  young  mistress  with  her  iK)et  dared 

Ilecklcss  to  dwell  ; 
She  was  sixteen,  I  twenty,  and  we  shared 

This  attic  cell. 

Yes,  'twas  a  garret,  be  it  known  to  all, 

Here  was  Love's  shrine: 
Here  read,  in  charcoal  traced  along  the  wall, 

The  unfinished  line. 
Here  was  the  board  wdiere  kindred  hearts  would 
blend. 

The  Jew  can  toll 
How  oft  I  pawned  my  watch,  to  feast  a  friend 

In  attic  cell ! 

O,  my  Lisette's  fair  form  could  I  recall 

"With  fairy  wand ! 
There  she  "would  blind  the  window  with  her 
shawl, 

Bashful,  yet  fond! 
What  though  from  whom  she  got  her  dress  I've 
since 

Learned  but  too  well  ? 
Still,  in  those  days  I  envied  not  a  prince, 

In  attic  cell. 
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Here  the  glad  tidings  on  our  banquet  burst, 

'Mid  the  briglit  bowls. 
Yes,  it  was  here  Mareugo's  triumph  first 

Kindled  our  souls ! 
Bronze  cannon  roared  ;    France,  with  redoubled 
might. 

Felt  her  heart  swell ! 
Proudly  we  drank  our  Consul's  health  that  night 

In  attic  cell. 

Dreams  of  my  youthful  days!    I'd  freely  give, 

Ere  my  life's  close, 
All  the  dull  days  I'm  destined  yet  to  live, 

For  one  of  those ! 
Where  shall  I  now  find  raptures  that  were  felt, 

Joys  that  befell, 
And  liopes  that  dawned  at  twenty,  when  I  dwelt 

In  attic  cell. 

MKMOr.IES    OF    NAroi-EON. 

Amid  the  lowly  straw-built  shed, 
Long  will  the  peasant  seek  /lis  glory; 

And  when  some  fifty  years  have  lied 
The  thatch  will  hear  no  other  story. 
Around  some  old  and  hoary  dame 
The  village  crowd  will  oft  exclaim, — 
"Mother,"  now  till  midnight  chimes, 
"  Tell  us  tales  of  other  times. — 
He  wronged  us!    Say  it  if  they  will: 
The  people  love  his  memory  still. 
Mother,  now  the  day  is  dim, 
Mother  tell  us  now  of  him  1 " 

"  My  children,  in  our  village  hero 
I  saw  him  once  by  kings  attended , 

That  time  has  passed  this  many  a  year, 
For  scarce  my  maiden  days  were  ended. 
On  foot  he  climbed  the  hill,  and  nigh 
To  where  I  watched  him  passing  by  : 

.Small  his  hat  upon  that  day, 

Aiid  he  wore  a  coat  of  gray; 
And  when  he  saw  me  shake  with  dread, 
'  Good  day  to  you,  my  dear ! '  he  said." — ■ 

"O,  and,  mother,  is  it  true, 

Mother,  did  he  stirak  to  vou  ?  " 
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"From  this  a, year  liad  passed  away, 
Again  ill  Paris  streets  I  found  liim: 
To  Notre  Dame  lie  rode  tliat  day, 
"VVitli  all  his  gallant  court  around  him. 
All  eyes  admired  the  show  the  while. 
No  face  that  did  not  wear  a  smile: 

'  See  how  brightly  shine  the  skies ! 

'Tis  for  him!'  the  people  cries: 
And  then  his  face  was  soft  with  joy, 
For  God  had  blessed  him  with  a  boy.— 

"Mother,  O  how  glad  to  see 

Days  that  must  so  happy  be! " 

"  But  when  o'er  our  province  ran 
The  bloody  armies  of  the  strangers. 

Alone  he  seemed,  that  famous  man, 
To  fight  against  a  thousand  dangers. 
One  evening,  just  like  this  one  here, 
I  heard  a  knock  that  made  me  fear; 

Entered,  when  I  oped  the  door. 

He  and  guards  perhaps  a  score; 
And  seated,  where  I  sit,  he  said, 
'  To  what  a  war  have  I  been  led! '  " 

"Mother,  and  was  that  the  chair  ? 

Mother,  was  he  seated  there  ?" 

"  *  Dame,  I  am  hungry,'  then  he  cried. 
I  set  on  bread  and  wine  before  him; — 

There  at  the  fire  his  clothes  he  dried. 
And  slept,  while  watched  his  followers  o'er 
him. 
When  with  a  start  he  rose  from  sleep. 
He  saAV  me  in  my  terror  weep. 
And  said,  '  Nay,  our  France  is  strong. 
Soon  Avill  I  fivenge  her  wrong.' 
It  is  the  dearest  thing  of  mine, 
The  glass  in  which  he  drank  his  wine."— 
"  And  through  change  of  good  and  ill, 
Mother,  you  have  kept  it  still." 
-Transl.  in  Fraser's  Mayazinc. 

TUE   OLD   VAGABOND. 

Here  in  the  ditch  my  bones  I'll  lay; 

Weak,  wearied,  old,  the  world  I'll  leave. 
"  lie's  drunk,"  the  passing  crowd  will  say: 
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'Tis  well,  for  none  will  need  to  grieve. 
Some  turn  their  scornful  heads  away, 

Some  fling  an  alms  in  passing  by; 

Haste— 'tis  the  village  holiday. 
The  aged  beggar  needs  no  help  to  die. 

Yes!  here,  alone,  of  sheer  old  age 

I  die;  for  hunger  slays  me  not  at  all. 
1  hoped  my  misery's  closing  page 

To  fold  within  some  hospital; 
•  liut  crowded  thick  is  each  retreat, 

Such  numbers  now  in  misery  lie; 

Alas!  my  cradle  was  the  street! 
As  he  was  born  the  aged  wretch  must  die. 

In  youth,  of  workmen  o'er  and  o'er, 
I've  asked,  "  Instruct  me  in  your  trade." 

"  Begone!  our  business  is  not  more 
Than  keeps  ourselves;  go  beg,"  they  said.— 

Ye  rich,  who  bade  me  toil  for  bread, 
Of  bones  your  tables  gave  me  store. 
Your  straw  has  often  made  my  bed: — 

In  death  I  lay  no  curses  at  your  door. 

Thus  poor,  I  might  have  turned  to  theft; 

No!— better  still  for  alms  to  pray! 
At  most,  I've  plucked  some  apples  left 

To  ripen  near  the  public  way. 
Yet  weeks  and  weeks  in  dungeons  laid. 

In  the  King's  name,  they  let  me  pine; 

They  stole  the  only  wealth  I  had : 
Though  poor  and  old,  the  sun    at  least  was 
mine. 

What  country  has  the  poor  to  claim  ? 

What  boots  to  me  your  corn  and  wine, 
Your  busy  toil,  your  vaunted  fame, 

The  Senate  where  your  speakers  shine  ? 
Once  when  your  homes  by  war  o'er  swept, 

Saw  strangers  battling  on  your  land, 

Like  any  paltry  fool  I  wept, 
The  a"-ed  fool  was  nourished  by  thcii'  hand. 
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IVIiiiikiiulI  why  trod  you  now  the  worm. 

Tlio  noxious  thing  beneatli  your  heel  ? 
Ah!  liad  you  taught  me  to  perform 

Due  hxbor  for  the  common  weal  I 
Then  sheltered  from  the  adverse  wind, 

The  worm  and  ant  had  time  to  grow; 

Aye,  then  I  might  have  loved  my  kind; 
The  aged  beggar  dies  your  bitter  foe. 
• — Trand.  in  2\iit's  Magazine. 

BERKELEY,  George,  an  Anglican  prelate 
and  author,  born  in  county  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land, in  1(584,  died  at  Oxford,  England,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1753.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
showed  a  sjDecial  aptitude  for  mathematical 
studies;  and  in  1707  was  made  a  Eellow  of 
that  College.  In  that  year  he  published  an 
ingenious  essay  entitled  Arithmetica  absque 
Algebra  aid  Euclide  demonstrata.  This  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  An  Essay  tow- 
ards a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  Dr.  Reid  as  ' '  the  fii"st  attempt 
that  over  was  made  to  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the 
conclusions  we  have  been  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  draw  from  them — a  distinction 
from  Avhich  the  nature  of  vision  hath  received 
a  great  light,  and  by  which  many  phenom- 
ena in  Optics,  before  looked  upon  as  un- 
accoiTntable,  have  been  clearly  and  distinctly 
resolved."  In  1710 — the  author  being  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age — he  put  forth  his  fa- 
mous Treatise  concerning  the  Principh's  of 
Human  Knowledge;  which  was  followed 
three  years  after  by  a  sequel  entitled  Three 
Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous;  the 
aim  of  the  entii'e  work  being  to  "prove  that 
"the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  is  false;  that  sensible  material 
objects,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  external 
to  the  mind,  but  exist  in  it,  and  arc  nothing 
24 
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more  than  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  according  to  certain 
rules,  termed  Laws  of  Nature,  from  which,  m 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  government,  he 
never  deviates;  and  that  the  steady  adhe- 
rence of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  these  rules  is 
what  constitutes  the  reality  of  things  to  his 
creatures."  Berkeley  himself  reduced  his 
theory  to  the  foUowing  syUogism: 

"  Wliatcvei-  is  immediately  perceived  by  sense  is 
an  idea:  sensible  things  are  immediately  perceived 
by  sense:  therefore  sensible  things  arc  ideas,  and 
consequently  exist  only  iu  the  mind." 

Berkeley  had  in  the  mean  time  entered  into 
holy  orders  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  intimate  with  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Swift,  Steele,  and  other  famous 
wits.  About  1717  he  set  ovit  on  a  tour  upon 
the  Continent  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  returning  to  England  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  years.  The  ' '  South  Sea  Bubble  " 
had  just  burst,  and  in  reference  to  it  Berkeley 
wrote  An  Essay  toioards  preventing  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britain,  from  which  we  present  an  < 
extract : 

INDUSTRY  AND  WEALTH. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this 
is  so  true  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free 
people  should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of 
government.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public 
as  it  promoteth  industry;  and  credit,  having  the 
same  effect,  is  of  the  same  value  with  money.  But 
money  circulating  through  a  nation  from  hand  to 
hand,  Avithout  producing  labor  and  industry  in 
the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming.  It  is  not  im- 
possible for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilfid 
into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely 
there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must 
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sec  aud  own — whether  he  umlcrstands  the  game 
or  not— that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  nny  people, 
instead  of  i)rosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of 
industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public 
gaming-table  and  play  off  their  money  one  to 
another.  The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state 
for  acquiring  riches  without  industry  or  merit,  the 
less  there  will  be  of  either  in  the  state.  This  is 
as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such 
a  blind  fortuitous  manner  that  some  men  from 
nothing  aciiuire  in  an  instant  vast  estates  without 
the  least  desert,  while  others  are  as  suddenly 
stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes  and  left  on  the 
parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity — what 
can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand  but  abandoned 
luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  hand  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  ?  In  short,  all  pro- 
jects for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordinary 
methods— as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions 
of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow 
moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  honest  in- 
dustry—must  be  ruinous  to  the  public;  and  even 
the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved 
in  the  public  ruin. 

Fortune  never  seemed  weary  of  smiling 
upon  Berkeley.  Esther  Vanhomrigh  (the  ill- 
starred  "Vanessa"  of  Swift's  sombre  life), 
died  in  1718,  leaving  to  Berkeley  a  bequest  of 
£4000,  equal  to  some  $80,000  in  our  day. 
Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
toiT;  the  Earl  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  Duke  miide  Berkeley  his  chaplain,  and  in 
1724  gave  him  the  Deanery  of  Deny,  worth 
£1100  (say  $20,000)  a  year. 

Berkeley  had  for  some  time  meditated  a 
vast  philanthropic  project,  which  he  entitled 
"  A  scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Amer- 
icans to  Christianity  by  a  College  to  be  erected 
in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the 
Isles  of  Bermuda."    The  plan  found  immense 
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favor,  and  abundant  promises  of  pecuniary- 
support.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  British 
Pi-emier,  promised  £10,000  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  aid  of  the  scheme.  It  was  at  this  time 
— probably  in  1726 — that  Berkeley  wrote  the 
little  poem,  one  stanza  of  which  more  than 
anything  else,  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
future  ages : 

VERSES     ON    THE     PROSPECT    OF    PLANTING     ARTS 
AND   LEARNING   IN   AMERICA. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 

The  force  of  Art  by  Nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes,  the  scat  of  innocence, 
Where  Nature  guides  and  Virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  ris^e  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way: 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

In    August,    1728,    Berkeley   married    the 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  John  Fors- 
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ter,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ; 
and  in  the  following  January  sailed  for  New- 
port, Ehode  Island,  a  seaport  which  it  was 
then  thought  would  become  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  colonies.  Dean  Berkeley 
was  most  enthusiastically  welcomed  at  New- 
port. He  soon  purchased  a  farm  of  about 
one  hundred  acres  not  far  from  the  town, 
upon  which  he  built  a  commodious  house, 
and  set  himself  at  work  to  perfect  the  scheme 
for  the  Bermuda  College.  He  bought  an  es- 
tate in  the  Islands,  relying  upon  the  prom- 
ised Government  aid  for  the  means  of  pay- 
ment. The  money  never  came;  and  at  last 
the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  vast  diocese  in- 
cluded all  the  British  New  World,  waited 
upon  the  Prime  Minister  in  order  to  learn 
whether  the  money  would  be  paid  over.  The 
reply  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  character- 
istic: "If  you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a 
Minister,"  he  said,  "I  must  and  can  assure 
you  that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly 
be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  conven- 
ience ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend  whether 
Dean  Bex'keley  should  continue  in  America, 
expecting  the  payment  of  £10,000,  I  advise 
him  by  all  means  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to 
give  up  his  present  expectations."  Berkeley 
returned  to  England  after  a  residence  of  about 
two  years  in  Rhode  Island.  Before  leaving 
he  divided  his  valuable  library  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  Colleges,  to  which  institutions 
he  also  gave  his  land  to  form  an  endowment 
for  three  scholarships  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
These  Berkeley  Scholarships  still  exist. 

Not  long  after  his  return  Dean  Berkeley 
published  Alcipliron,  or  the  Minute  Philoso- 
pher. This  work,  written  at  Newport,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  and  is  a  defence  of  religion  against  the 
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systems  of  scepticism,  atheism,  and  fatal- 
ism. It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Queen 
Anne,  who  in  1734  conferred  upon  Berkeley 
the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  worth 
£1400  a  year.  Not  long  afterward  the  see  of 
Clogher,  Avorth  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
Cloyne,  besides  unpaid  "  fines  "  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000  was  offered  to  Berkeley.  This  he 
declmed,  saying  to  his  wife,  "I  desire  to  add 
one  more  to  the  list  of  Churchmen  who  are 
evidently  dead  to  ambition  and  avarice." 

After  his  accession  to  the  see  of  Cloyne, 
Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  several  books,  among 
which  are  The  Analyst,  a  Discourse  addressed 
to  an  Infidel  Mathematician  (Dr.  Halley),  in 
which  he  imdertook  to  show  "  that  Mysteries 
in  Faith  were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathe- 
maticians, who  admitted  much  greater  mys- 
teries, and  even  falsehoods  in  Science." 

One  of  his  most  noted  publications  is  Siris, 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  In- 
quiries respecting  the  Virtues  of  Tar- Water 
in  the  Plague.  The  good  Bishop  had  been 
reliaved  during  an  attack  of  colic  by  the  admin- 
istration of  tar- water,  and  sprang  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  an  universal  panacea. 
He  recurred  to  the  subject  in  several  later 
w^orks,  the  last  of  which  was  written  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  One  of  his  latest 
works  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  Maxims  concern- 
ing Patriotism ;  a  few  extracts  from  which 
are  here  given : 

MAXIMS  CONCEENIXG  PATKIOTISM. 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  conscience, 
would  you  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child? 
If  not,  why  a  guardian  to  the  state  ?  ....  A 
fop  or  man  of  pleasure  makes  but  a  scur\'y  pa- 
triot. ...  He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  honest  man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a 
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knave.  .  .  .  The  patriot  aims  at  his  inivate  good 
in  the  public;  the  knave  makes  the  public  subser- 
vient to  his  private  interest.  The  former  consid- 
ers himself  as  part  of  a  whole;  the  latter  consid- 
ers himself  as  the  whole.  .  .  .  Moral  evil  is 
never  to  be  committed;  physical  evil  maybe  in- 
curred either  to  avoid  a  gi-catcr  evil,  or  to  pro- 
cure a  good.  .  .  .  When  the  heart  is  right,  there 
is  true  patriotism.  .  .  .  The  fawning  courtier 
and  the  surly  squire  often  mean  the  same  thing — 
each  his  own  interest.  .  .  .  Ferments  of  the 
worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  iuaction. 

Berkeley,  now  verging  upon  three-score  and 
ten,  wished  to  retire  from  active  Hfe,  by  ex- 
changing his  bishopric  for  a  canonry  at  Ox- 
ford, Avhere  he  might  at  the  same  time  super- 
intend the  education  of  his  son, — a  young  man 
of  nineteen,  who  subsequently  became  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  Not  effecting  this, 
he  washed  to  resign  his  bishopric ;  but  the 
King,  George  II.,  declared  that  "  Berkeley 
should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  himself."  Pie, 
however,  received  license  to  reside  out  of  his 
diocese.  He  immediately  leased  the  episco- 
pal demesnes  for  £200  a  year,  which  he  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
during  his  absence.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  after  died  suddenly, 
on  Sunday  evening,  while  sitting  in  his  chair 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  discoursing 
upon  the  "Burial  Service"  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Several  editions,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  Works  of  Bishop  Berkeley  hav-e 
been  published.  The  latest,  and  probably  the 
best,  is  that  of  Fi-aser  (1871).  Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh, in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  thus 
sums  up  the  character  of  Berkeley : 

"  Ancient  learning,  exact  science,  polished  so- 
ciety, modern  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  eontrib- 
\ited  to  adorn  and  enrich  tlie  mind  of  this  accom- 
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plished  man.  All  his  contemporaries  agreed  with 
the  satirist  in  ascribing  to  Berkeley  '  every  virtue 
under  heaven.'  Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits 
concurred  only  in  loving,  admiring,  and  contribut- 
ing to  advance  him.  The  severe  sense  of  Swift 
endured  his  visions;  the  modest  Addison  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  specula- 
tions. His  character  converted  the  satire  of  Pope 
into  fervid  praise.  Even  the  discerning,  fastidi- 
ous, and  turbulent  Atterbury  said,  after  an  inter- 
view with  him,  '  so  much  understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility 
I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman.'  ....  Of  the 
exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  his  diction  no  man 
accustomed  to  English  composition  can  need  to  be 
informed.  His  works  are,  beyond  dispute,  the 
finest  models  of  philosophical  style  since  Cicero. 
Perhaps  they  surpass  those  of  the  orator  in  the 
wonderful  art  by  which  the  fullest  light  is  thrown 
on  tlie  most  minute  and  evanescent  parts  of  the 
most  subtle  of  human  conceptions.  Perliaps  he 
also  surpassed  Cicero  in  the  charm  of  simplicity." 

BERNERS  (John  Bourchier),  Lord,  an 
English  statesman,  diplomatist  and  scholar, 
born  in  147i;  died  in  1532.  His  active  life 
therefore  lay  mainly  within  the  first  half  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VUI.  Lord  Berners 
is  knoAvn  in  literature  as  a  translator  into  Eng- 
lish of  several  notable  books.  We  copy  the 
title-pages  of  some  of  these  translations,  as 
they  originally  appeared:  The  Chronicles  of 
Englande,  Fraunce,  Spayne,  Portyngale,  Scot- 
lancle,  Bretayne,  Flaunders,  and  other  Places 
adionynge,  translated  out  of  Frenche  into  our 
maternall  Enghjsshe  Tonge,  by  Johan  Bour- 
chier Knight,  Lorde  Berners;  The  Hystory  of 
the  moost  noble  and  valyaunt  Knyght  Arthur 
o/  lytel  brytayne  translated  oidof  frensshc 
in  to  englisshe  by  the  noble  Johan  bourgcher 
Tcnyght  lorde  Barners;  The  Famous  Exploits 
of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  trans,  by  Sir  John 
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Bourchier,  Lord  Berners;  The  golden  BoJce 
of  Marcus  Aitrelius,  Emperour  and  Oratour, 
translated  out  of  Frenche  into  Englishe  by 
John  Bourchier,  Knyghte,  Lord  Barners; 
The  Castle  ofLoue,  translated  oid  of  Spany she 
into  Englyshe  by  John  Bourchier  Knyght 
Lord  Berners. — This  last  work  is  thus  in- 
scribed to  the  estimable  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew : 

THE   DEDICATION  OF   THE   CASTLE   OF   LOVE. 

To  the  good  and  vertuous  lady,  the  lady  Carcwe, 
gretynge.  The  affecciaut  dcsyro  and  obligation 
that  I  am  boundc  in  towardes  you,  ryghte  vertu- 
ous and  good  lady,  as  wele  for  the  goodness  tliat 
it  hath  pleased  you  to  shewe  me,  as  for  the 
nyreness  of  consanguinite,  liath  encoraged  me  to 
accomplish  your  dcsyre,  in  translating  this  pres- 
ent booke.  And  though  my  so  doyngc  can  not  be 
correspondent  any  thing  to  recompense  your 
goodness,  yet  not  being  ignoraunt  of  your  good- 
wil  and  desyre,  the  which  in  this  cause  I  take  for 
the  hole  effecte;  thinking  thereby  to  do  you  some 
sraale  I'cmemoracion,  and  also  bycause  the  matter 
is  very  pleasant  for  yonge  ladies  and  gentle- 
women :  therefore  I  have  enterpreysed  to  reduce 
the  same  from  Spanishe  into  the  Englyshe  tonge, 
not  adorned  with  so  freshe  eloquence  that  it 
should  merite  to  be  presented  to  your  goodnes. 

Lord  Berners's  chief  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance of  after  times  rests  upon  his  spirited 
translation  of  Froissart's  Chroniques  de 
France,  d''Angleterre,  d'Ecosse,  d'Espagne, 
etc.  This  translation  was  made  by  order  of 
King  Henry  VIII. ,  and  is  of  special  value  as 
exhibiting  the  very  best  type  of  the  English 
language  as  written  by  gentlemen  of  that  day 
— not  by  mere  pedants.  We  present  an  ex- 
tract, preserving  the  spelling  of  the  original, 
as  printed,  about  1525.  The  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,  popularly  known  as  "Chevy  Chase," 
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was  fought  in  August,  1388,  between  the 
Scots  under  Earl  Douglas,  and  the  English 
under  Lord  Percy.  Froissart  characterizes 
it  as  "  the  bravest  and  most  chivalrous  ac- 
tion "  which  had  been  fought  in  his  day.  It 
gave  rise  to  several  of  the  most  spirited  of  the 
old  English  ballads.  Douglas  was  slain  in 
this  battle. 

THE  BATTLE   OF   OTTERBOUP.NE. 

Kniglites  and  squyers  were  of  good  courage  on 
bothe  parties  to  fight  valyavintly;  cowardes  there 
had  no  place,  but  hardynesse  rayned  with  goodly 
feates  of  armes,  for  knyghtes  and  squires  were  so 
joined  togydcr  at  hande  strokes,  that  archers  had 
no  place  of  nether  party.  Thei-e  the  Scottes 
shewed  great  hardynesse  and  fought  nieryly,  with 
great  desyre  of  honour;  the  Englysshnien  were' 
three  to  one.  Ilowbeit  I  say  natbutEnglysshmen 
did  nobly  acquyte  theniselfe,  for  ever  the  Eng- 
lysshnien had  rather  ben  slayne  or  taken  in  the 
place  than  llye.  Thus  as  I  have  sayd  the  baners 
of  Douglas  and  Percy  and  their  men  were  met 
cache  against  other,  envyous  who  shulde  wynne 
the  honour  of  that  journey.  At  the  begynnynge 
the  Englysshnien  were  so  stronge,  that  they  re- 
culed  backe  their  eneniyes.  Than  the  erle  Dug- 
lass,  who  was  of  great  liarte  and  hygh  enterprise, 
seeyinge  his  men  rccule  backe,  than  to  recover  the 
place  and  shewe  knyghtly  valure,  he  toke  his  axe 
in  both  his  handcs  and  entered  so  into  the  prease 
that  he  made  hymselfe  waye  in  such  Avyse  that 
none  durstc  aproche  nere  hyni,  and  he  was  so 
well  armed  that  be  bare  well  of  such  strokes  as  he 
recyued.  Thus  he  wente  ever  forwarde  lyk  a 
hardy  Hector,  wyllynge  alone  to  conquere  the 
field,  and  to  discomfyte  his  enemyes.  But  at 
laste  he  was  encouiitred  with  thre  speares  all  at 
ones;  the  one  strake  hym  on  the  shoulder,  the 
other  on  the  breste,  and  the  stroke  glented  downe 
to  his  bcly,  and  the  thyrd  strake  him  in  the  thye, 
and  sore  hurt  with  all  three  strokes  so  that  he 
was  borne  perforce  to  the  crthe,  and  after  that  he 
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ciildc  nat  asain  1)0  rclcvcd.  Some  of  liis  kny<:;]itcs 
and  squyrcs  folowcd  liyni,  but  not  all,  for  it  Avas 
nyght,  and  no  light  but  by  the  shynynge  of  the 
mone.  The  Engiyssliemen  knew  well  they  had 
borne  one  down  to  the  erth,  but  they  wyst  nat 
who  it  was,  for  if  they  had  knowen  that  it  had 
bene  the  crle  of  Duglass,  they  had  bene  thereof  so 
joyful  and  so  prowde  that  the  vy(;torye  had  becne 
theirs.  Nor  also  the  Scottes  knew  nat  of  that  ad- 
venture tyll  the  ende  of  the  batayle,  for  if  they 
had  knowen  it  they  should  have  bene  so  sore 
dyspayred  and  dyscoraged  that  they  wolde  have 
lledde  awaye.  Thus  as  the  crle  Uuglass  was 
felled  to  the  crtlie,  he  was  stricken  into  the  heed 
with  an  axe,  and  another  stroke  throughe  the 
thyc.  The  Englysshnien  passed  foith  and  tooko 
no  hede  of  hym;  they  thoughte  none  otherwise 
but  that  they  hadde  slayne  a  niau-at-armes. — 
Chronicles,  Vol.  III.,  Cliup.  121. 

Saving  in  the  mere  matter  of  the  spelhng  of 
sonae  words,  there  are  fe^v  writers  of  oar  day 
who  write  as  good  Enghsh  as  was  written  by 
Lord  Berners  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  Per- 
haps in  some  coming  century  our  present 
cumbrous  orthography  Avill  be  generally  re- 
placed by  a  purely  phonetic  one.  Should 
this  come  to  pass,  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  as 
now  printed,  will  look  quite  as  uncouth  as 
those  of  Lord  Berners  now  do  to  us.  In  the 
following  extract  the  exact  words  of  Berners 
are  given,  but  the  spelling  is  modernized: 
The  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought  in  August, 
1346,  between  the  French,  and  their  allies, 
100,000  strong,  under  King  Philip  VI.,  and 
the  English,  40,000  strong,  under  King  Ed- 
ward III.  The  French  were  routed  with  a 
loss  of  30,000  men.  In  this  battle  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  "Black  Prince,"  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  won  his  spurs,  slaying 
with  his  own  hand,  it  is  said,  the  blind  King 
of  Bohemia,   and  afterwards    assuming    bis 
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crest  of  three  ostrich-feathers,  with  the  motto 
Ich  dicn,  "I  serve,"  which  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  the  successive  English  Princes 
of  Wales. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CRECY. 

Wlien  the  French  king  saw  the  EngHslimen  his 
blood  changed,  and  he  said  to  his  marshals,  "  Make 
the  Genoese  go  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis."  There  were 
of  the  Genoese  cross-bows  about  15,000,  but  they 
were  so  weary  of  going  afoot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
armed  with  their  cross-bows,  that  tliey  said  to 
their  constables,  "  We  be  not  well  ordered  to  fight 
this  day,  for  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great 
deed  of  arms;  we  have  more  need  of  rest."  These 
words  came  to  the  Earl  of  Alcn(;on,  who  said,  "  A 
man  is  well  at  case  to  be  charged  with  such  a  set 
of  rascals — to  be  faint  and  fail  now  at  most  need." 

Also  tlie  same  season  there  fell  a  great  rain  and 
an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thunder;  and  before  the 
rain,  there  came  flying  over  the  battles  a  great 
number  of  crows,  for  fear  of  the  temj^est  coming. 
Tlien  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and  the 
sun  to  shine  fair  and  bright,  the  which  was  right 
in  the  Frenchmen's  eyes,  and  on  the  Englishmen's 
backs.  When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  to- 
gether, and  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great 
leap  and  cry  to  abash  the  Englishmen;  but  they 
stood  still,  and  stirred  not  for  all  that.  Then  the 
Genoese  again  the  second  time  stepped  forward  a 
little;  and  the  Englishmen  removed  not  one  foot. 
Tliirdly  again,  they  leaped  and  cried,  and  went 
forth  till  they  came  within  shot;  then  they  shot 
fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the  English 
archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly  their 
aiTOws  so  hotly  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads,  ai-ms,  and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw 
them  flee  away,  he  said,  "  Slay  these  rascals,  for 
they  shall  let  and  trouble  us  without  reason." 
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Then  yon  should  have  seen  the  mcn-of-arms 
dash  in  amonp^  tlicm,  and  killed  a  great  nunihcr 
of  them;  and  ever  still  the  Englishmen  shot  wlicro 
as  they  saw  the  tliickest  press.  The  sharp  arrows 
ran  into  the  men-of-arms,  and  into  tlieir  horses; 
and  many  fell,  horse  and  men,  among  the  Genoese; 
and  when  they  were  down,  they  could  not  reline 
again:  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  overthrew 
another.  And  also  among  the  Englishmen  there 
were  certain  rascals  that  went  afoot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  mcn-of-arms, 
and  slew  and  murdered  as  many  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  squires; 
whereof  the  King  of  England  was  after  disjileased, 
for  he  had  rather  they  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
— Chronicles,  Vol.  I.,   Chap.  128. 

BERNI,  Francesco,  an  Italian  poet,  born 
about  1490,  died  in  1536.  His  boyhood  Avas 
spent  at  Florence ;  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  distant  kinsman,  Cardinal  Bibbiena; 
and  not  long  afterwards  became  secretary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Verona,  the  Datary  of  the 
Papal  Curia,  with  whom  he  remained  seven 
years,  having  assumed  the  ecclesiastical 
habit.  Subsequently,  he  was  made  Canon  of 
Florence.  Here  he  became  intimate  not  only 
with  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  but  with 
his  bitter  enemy,  Duke  Alesandro.  Report, 
which  rests  upon  doubtful  authority,  says, 
that  one  of  these  rivals  proposed  to  Berni  to 
poison  the  other;  that  Berni  refused  to  aid 
in  this  crime,  and  was  himself  poisoned  by 
the  proposer.  Berni  was  the  great  perfecter 
of  the  humorous  poetry  of  Italy,  and  his 
manner  has  been  often  imitated  in  other  lan- 
guages, notably  by  Byron  in  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  His  principal  poems  are  the  Rime 
Burlesche  and  the  Orlando  Innamorato.  In 
this  latter  poem  Berni  tells  in  a  mocking  way, 
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something  of  his  own  early  history,  and  gives 
a  perhaps  fanciful  description  of  himself : 

BERNl'S  POKTllAIT   OF   HIMSELF. 

At  Lamporecchio  lie  of  whom  I  write 
Was  born,  for  dumb  Masetto  famed  of  yore; 

Thence  roamed  to  Florence;  and  in  piteous  plight 
There  sojourned  till  nineteen,  like  pilgrim  poor; 

And  shifted  thence  to  Rome,  with  second  llight, 
Hoping  some  succor  from  a  kinsman's  store; 

A  Cardinal  allied  to  him  by  blood, 

And  one  that  neither  did  him  harm  nor  good. 

He  to  the  nephew  passed— this  patron  dead— 
"Who  the  same  measure  as  his  uncle  meted; 

And  then  again  in  search  of  better  bread, 
With  empty  bowels  from  his  house  retreated; 

And     hearing — for  his    name    and    fame    were 
spread — 
The  praise  of  one  who  served  the  Pope  reported, 

And  in  the  Roman  Court  Datario  hight, 

He  hired  himself  to  him  to  read  and  write. 

This  trade  tlie  unhappy  man  believed  he  knew; 

But  his  belief  was,  like  the  rest,  a  bubble; 
Since  he  could  never  please  the  pati-on  who 

Fed  him,  nor  ever  once  was  out  of  trouble. 
Tlie  more  he  did,  the  more  he  had  to  do, 

And  only  made  his  pain  and  penance  double : 
And  thus,  with  sleeves  and  bosom   stufted  with 

papers, 
Wasted     his    wits,     and    lived     oppressed    with 
vapors. 

Add,  for  his  mischief  (whether  'twas  his  little 

Merit,  misfortune,  or  his  want  of  skill), 
Some  cures  he  farmed  produced  him  not  a  tittle, 

And  only  were  a  source  of  plague  and  ill: 
Fire,  water,  storm  or  devil,  sacked  vines  and  vic- 
tual, 
Whether  the  luckless  wretch   would   tithe   or 
till. 
Some  pensions,    too,  which  he    possessed    were 

naught. 
And  like  the  rest,  produced  him  not  a  groat. 
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Tliis,  iiotAvithstandins,  ho  liis  miseries  sli<;litcil, 
Like  liappy  man  wlio  not  too  deeply  feels; 

And  all,  but  most  tlie  Komau  lords,  delighted, 
Content  in  spite  of  tempests,  writs,  or  seals, 

And  oftentimes,  to  make  them  mirth,  recited 
Strange  chapters  upon  urinals  and  eels; 

And  other  mad  vagaries  would  rehearse, 

That  he    had  hitched,    Heaven    help  him!    into 
verse. 

His  mood  was  choleric,   aud  his  tongue  was  vi- 
cious; 

But  he  was  praised  for  singleness  of  heart, 
Nor  taxed  as  avaricious  or  ambitious; 

Affectionate  and  frank  and  void  of  art, 
A  lover  of  his  friends,  and  unsuspicious; 

But  where  he  hated,  he  knew  no  middle  part; 
Aud  men  his  malice  by  his  love  might  rate: 
But  then  he  was  more  prone  to  love  than  hate. 

To  paint  his  person: — this  was  thin  and  dry; 

Well  sorting  it,  his  legs  were  spare  and  lean; 
Broad  Avas  his  visage,  and  his  nose  v/as  high; 

While  narrow  was  the  space  that  was  between 
His  eyebrows  sharp;  and  blue  his  hollow  eye, 

Which  for  his  bushy  beard  had  not  been  seen, 
But  that  the  master  kept  this  thicket  cleared 
At  mortal  war  with  mustache  and  with  beard, 

No  one  did  ever  servitude  detest 

Like  him:  though  servitude  was  still  his  dole  : 
Since  Fortune  or  the  Devil  did  their  best 

To  keep  him  evermore  beneath  control. 
Wliile  whatsoever  Avas  his  patron's  hest, 

To  execute  it  went  against  his  soul; 
His  service  would  he  freely  yield  unasked, 
But  lost  all  heart  and  hope  if  he  were  tasked. 

Nor  music,  hunting  match,  nor  mirthful  measure. 
Nor  play,  nor- other  pastime  moved  him  aught; 

And  if  'twas  true  that  Imrses  gave  him  pleasure, 
Tlie  simple  sight  of  them  was  all  he  sought, 

Too  poor  to  purchase;  and  his  only  treasure 
Ilis  nakad  bed ;  his  pastime  to  do  naught 
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But  tumble  there,  and  stretch  his  weary  length, 
And  so  recruit  his  spirits  and  his  strength. 

Worn  witli  tlie  trade  he  long  was  used  to  slave  in, 
So  heartless  and  so  broken  down  was  he. 

He  deemed  he  could  not  find  a  better  haven, 
Or  safe  port  from  that  temi^estuous  sea, 

Nor  better  cordial,  to  remit  his  craven 
And  jaded  spirit,  when  he  once  was  free, 

Than  to  betake  himself  to  bed,  and  do 

Nothing,  and  mind  and  matter  so  renew. 

Above  all  other  curses,  pen  and  ink 

Were  by  this  Tuscan  held  in  hate  and  scorn, 
Who  worse  than  any  loathsome  sight  or  stink, 

Detested  pen  and  paper,  ink  and  horn  : 
So  deeply  did  a  deadly  venom  sink. 

So  fcstei-ed  in  his  flesh  a  rankling  thorn 
While,  night  and  day,  with  heart  and  garments 

rent, 
Seven  weary  years,  the  wretch  in  writing  spent. 

— TransL  of  Rose. 

BESANT,  Walter,  an  English  novelist, 
born  at  Portsmouth  in  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  London,  and  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  intended  for 
the  Cliurch.  After  obtaining  several  theolog- 
ical prizes  he  abandoned  this  career,  and 
was  appointed  Senior  Professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Mauritius.  This  position  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned 
to  England.  His  first  work,  Studies  in 
Early  French  Poetry,  was  produced  in  1868. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  an  industrious 
writer.  In  1873,  he  brought  out  The  French 
Humorists,  and  in  1877  Rabelais  for  the  An- 
cient and  Foreign  Classics.  He  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  New  Plutarch  Series,  for 
which,  in  1879,  he  brought  out .  Coligny,  and 
in  1881  Whittington.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Besant  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund.     In  1871  he  wa'ote,  in  con  June- 
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tion  with  Professor  Palmer,  a  History  of  Je- 
rusalem. He  is  editor  of  The  Survey  of  An- 
cient Palestine.  He  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature.  In  1871  he 
and  the  late  Mr.  James  Eice  entered  into  a  lit- 
erary partnership,  and  produced  a  series  of 
novels  bearing  their  joint  name.  They  also 
put  upon  the  stage  two  plays,  Ready  Money 
Mortiboy,  and  Such  a  Good  Man.  Among  the 
works  produced  under  his  OAvn  name  are 
The  Revolt  of  Man ;  All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men;  Let  Nothing  You  Dismay;  The 
Hmnhling  of  the  Memblings ;  All  in  a  Gar- 
den Fair;  Uncle  Jack;  Dorothy  Forster ; 
In  Luck  at  Last,  and  The  Captain's  Room. 
In  January,  188(3,  he  began  the  publication  of 
a  new  serial.  The  Children  of  Gibeon. 

THE   FOREST  OF  HAINAULT. 

It  is  not  a  very  great  forest  ;  beside  Fontaine- 
bleu  and  the  forests  of  Eu,  or  Chantilly,  or  the 
New  Forest,  or  tlie  Forest  of  Dean,  it  is  small,  but 
it  is  real  forest,  it  is  wild.  An  active  lad  would 
goon  cover  the  whole  ground.  But  then  a  forest 
is  not  a  park,  nor  is  it  a  field ;  there  are  endless 
things  to  explore  in  it;  there  are  creatures — wild 
creatures— which  may  be  started  in  the  under- 
wood; aniong  them  are  the  tame  cats  who  have 
grown  wild  and  now  pass  precarious  lives  in  great 
discomfort ;  in  the  spring  and  summer  the  air  is 
musical  with  birds  of  which  these  children  knew 
every  note;  in  the  winter  there  are  donkeys  who 
run  loose  and  keep  themselves.  They  will  let 
themselves  be  ridden  in  hard  times,  bare-backed, 
and  never  a  kick,  for  a  crust  of  bread ;  and  there 
are  things,  yea,  tritons,  and  evcts,  and  wriggling 
things  in  the  pools,  and  jack  may  be  caught  in 
the  Eiver  I'oding;  there  are  butterflies  and  moths 
to  be  chased;  there  are  flowers  in  the  spring  and 
blackberries  in  the  autumn. 

Besides  the  creatures  and  the  ti'ees  and  flowers 
there  is  sccnerv;  here  and  there  hill-sides  clothed 
25 
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with  wood;  slojies  on  which,  ;is  you  stand  upon 
them  and  h)olc  among  the  trees,  the  sun  produces 
strange  and  wonderful  effects;  stretclies  of  elastic 
turf;  i^laces  where  the  forest  seems  to  recede  and 
still  to  recede  as  you  walk  along;  great  trees,  av- 
enues of  oaks,  gatherings  of  beeches,  with  ash 
and  elm  and  sycamore;  everywhere  the  under- 
wood of  hawthorn,  honeysuckle,  and  Avild  rose; 
everywhere  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the 
wild  wood ;  always  light  and  color  even  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  delicate  purple  bloom  lies  upon  the 
masses  of  bush  and  shrub,  and  the  late  leaves 
linger  on  the  sheltered  branches,  and  always  si- 
lence and  rest  from  the  talk  of  man.  In  such  a 
forest  the  talk  of  money — that  was  too  much  in 
the  ears  of  these  boys — was  forgotten;  the  mean- 
ness and  poverty  of  their  homes  were  forgottea; 
it  was  a  school  in  which  the  boys  learned  those 
things  which  cannot  be  written  down. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  forest  so  deserted,  so  forgot- 
ten, that  Bobinson  Crusoe  might  live  there  and 
seldom  regret  his  island:  no  one  knows  of  it;  no 
one  goes  there;  it  leads  nowhere;  it  is  five  miles 
fr-om  any  railway  station;  the  children  had  it  alto- 
gether to  themselves.  The  rowdy  and  the  rough 
know  it  not;  there  are  no  tea-gardens;  on  Sunday 
or  on  the  week-day  it  is  silent  and  lonely;  you  may 
dream  away  the  livelong  day  alone  under  the  old 
trees,  as  gray  as  tliose  olives  of  Provence,  which 
are  born  a  hundred  years  old.  No  one  ever  goes  to 
Hainault  except  two  or  three  times  a  year  a  few 
school  feasts;  and  then  the  children  do  not  pene- 
trate far  into  the  wood;  they  play  in  the  broad 
meadow  that  lies  stretched  out  before  it ;  and  if 
you  get  to  the  right  distance  from  them  you  may 
catch  the  sweetness  of  the  hymns  which  they 
sing;  but  you  must  not  be  too  near  them,  or  you 
will  hear  the  Cockney  twang,  Why,  even  the 
guide-books  do  not  know  Hainault  Forest. — All  in 
a  Garden  Fair 
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BETHUNE,  George  Washington,  an 
American  divine,  born  at  New  Yoi-k  in  1805, 
died  at  Florence,  Italy,  April  27,  18G2.  His 
father,  a  successful  merchant,  and  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  Graham,  both  na- 
tives of  Scotland,  were  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  philanthropy.  Dr.  Bothune  was  educat- 
ed at  Dickinson  College  and  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1825  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  After  serving  for  a  year  as  chaplain 
in  the  navy,  he  became  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  at  Ehinebeck,  N.  Y.,  after- 
wards of  one  in  Utica,  and  in  1831  of  one  at 
Philadelphia,  retaining  this  position  till 
1849,  Avhen  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a 
newly-organized  church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
His  health  having  failed,  he  resigned  this 
charge  in  1859,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
After  his  return  he  accepted  the  associate 
pastorate  of  a  church  in  New  York ;  'but  his 
health  would  not  enable  him  long  to  perform 
the  comparatively  light  duties  of  this  posi- 
tion; and  ho  set  out  upon  another  trip  to 
Europe.  Ho  got  only  as  far  as  Florence, 
where  he  died  suddenly  of  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Bethunc  was 
among  the  foi'emost  American  preachers. 
He  was  also  eminent  as  a  platform  speaker 
and  popular  lecturer.  He  was  a  finished 
scholar,  and  dechned  several  flattering 
professorial  ofiiers,  considering  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry  the  one  to  which 
he  was  specially  called.  He  was  fond  of  rural 
sports,  especially  of  fishing,  and  put  forth  an 
admirably  prepared  and  annotated  edition  of 
Izak  Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Of  this  pro- 
duction he  said,  half -apologetically,  "  I  lost 
no  time  by  it ;  for  it  was  the  occupation  of 
moments  when  others  would  be  looking  out 
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of  the  windows."  He  published  a  volume  of 
Sermons,  several  smaller  religious  works,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  numerous  occasional  Ora- 
tions. He  wrote  a  touching  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Bethune,  his  mother.  The  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church  directs  that  its  ministers  shall  de- 
liver from  time  to  time  a  regular  series  of  ex- 
positions of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  This 
series,  dehvered  by  Dr.  Bethune,  in  substance, 
many  times,  was  published  not  long  after  his 
death,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Lectures  on 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  In  literature,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Bethune  will  be  remembered  main- 
ly by  a  volume  entitled  Lays  of  Love  and 
Faith;  with  other  Poems.  This  volume  is 
prefaced  by  the  following  sonnet : 

PRELUDE  TO  POEMS. 

As  one  arranges  in  a  simple  vase 

A  little  store  of  unpretending  flowers, 
So  gathered  I  some  records  of  past  hours 

And  trust  them,  gentle  reader,  to  thj  grace  ; 
Nor  hope  that  in  my  pages  thou  wilt  trace 
Tlie  brilliant  proofs  of  high  poetic  powers. 

But  dear  memorials  of  my  happy  days, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shed  blessings  on 

my  heart  like  showers ; 
Clothing  with  beauty  even  the  desert  place  ; 

Till  I,  with  thankful  gladness  in  my  look 

Turned  me  to  God,   sweet  Nature,  loving 

friends, 
Clu-ist's  little  children,   well-worn  ancient 
books. 

The  charm  of  Art,  the  rapture  Music  sends ; 

And  sang  away  the  grief  that  on  man's  lot 
attends, 

A  NIGHT  STUDY. 

I  am  alone  ;  and  yet 
In  the  still  solitude  there  is  a  rush 

Around  me,  as  were  met 
A  crowd  of  viewless  wings  ;  I  hear  a  gush 
Of  uttered  harmonies — heaven  meeting  earth. 
Making  it  to  I'ejoice  with  holy  mirth. 
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Ye  winged  Mysteries, 
Sweeping  before  my  siDirit's  conscious  eye  ; 

Beckoning  me  to  arise, 
And  go  forth  from  my  very  self,  and  fly 
With  you,  far  in  the  unknown,  unseen  im- 
mense 
Of  worlds  beyond  our  sphere  !  What  are  ye  ? 
whence? 

Ye  eloquent  voices, 
Now  soft  as  breathings  of  a  distant  flute, 

Now  strong,  as  wlien  rejoices 
The  trumpet  in  the  victory  and  pursuit ; 
Strange  are  ye,  yet  familiar,  as  ye  call 
My  soul  to  wake  fi'om  earth's  scijso  and  its 
thrall, 

I  know  ye  now  :  I  see 
With  more   tliau  natural  light.     Ye  are  the 
good, 
The  wise  departed.     Ye 
Are  come  from  Heaven  to  claim  j^our  brother- 
hood 
With  mortal  brother,  struggling  in  the  strife 
And  chains  which  once  were  yours  in  this  sad 
life. 

Ye  hover  o'er  the  page 
Ye    traced    in    ancient    days    Avith    glorious 
thought 

For  many  a  distant  age  : 
Ye  love  to  catch  the  inspiration  caught 
From  your  sublime  examples,  and  to  cheer 
The  fainting  student  to  your  high  career. 

Ye  come  to  nerve  the  soul 
Like  him  who  near  the  Atoner  stood,   when 
He 
Trembling  saw  round  liini  roll 
The  wrathful  portents  of  Gethsemane. 
With  courage  strong.     The  promise  ye  have 

known 
And  proved,   rapt  for   mo   from  the  eternal 
throne. 
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Still  keep  !  O,  keeji  me  near  j'ou  ; 
Compass  me  round  with  your  immortal  wings; 

Still  let  m}^  glad  soul  hear  you 
Striking  joiu-  triumphs    from    your    golden 

strings, 
Until  with  j^ou  I  mount  and  join  the  song  : 
An  angel,  like  you,  amid   the   white-robed 
throng. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

My  Mother ! — Manhood's  anxious  brow 
And  sterner  cares  have  long  been  mine ; 

Yet  turn  I  to  thee  fondly  now, 
As  when  upon  thy  bosom's  shrine 

My  infant  gi'iefs  were  gently  hushed  to  rest, 

And  thy  low    whispered    prayers  my  slumber 
blest. 

I  never  call  that  gentle  name, 

My  Mother  !  but  I  am  again 
E'en  as  a  cliUd — the  very  same 

That  prattled  at  thy  knee  ;  and  f  am 
Would  I  forget,  in  momentary  joy, 
That  I  no  more  can  be  thy  boy  : — 

The  artless  boy  to  whom  thy  smile 

Was  sunshine,  and  thy  frown  sad  night 

(Though  rare  that  frown,  and  brief  the  while. 
It  veiled  from  me  thy  loving  light) ; 

For  well-conned  task  ;  ambition's  highest  bliss  ; 

To  win  from  thine  approving  lips  a  kiss 


I've  pored  o'er  many  a  j^ellow  page 
Of  ancient  wisdom,  and  have  won, 

Perchance,  a  scholar's  name ;  but  sage 
Or  bard  have  never  taught  thy  son 

Lessons  so  dear,  so  fraught  with  holy  truth, 

As  those  his  Mother's  faith  shed  o'er  Ms  youth. 

If  by  the  Saviour's  gi'ace  made  meet, 
My  God  will  own  mj^  life  and  love, 

Methinks,  when  singing  at  His  feet. 
Amid  the  ransomed  throng  above. 

Thy  name  upon  my  glowing  lips  shall  be, 

And  I  will  bless  that  grace  for  heaven  and  thee. 
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I  have  been  blessed  with  other  ties- 
Fond  ties  and  true  :  yet  never  deem 

That  I  the  less  thy  fondness  prize  : 
No,  Mother !  in  ray  warmest  dream 

Of  answered  passion,  through  this  heart  of  mine 

One  chord  will  answer  to  no  name  but  tliine. 

Mother  !  thy  name  is  Widow  :    Well 

I  know  no  love  of  mine  can  fill 
The  waste  place  in  thy  heart,  or  dwell 

Within  one  sacred  recess.     Still 
Lean  on  the  faitliful  bosom  of  thy  Son, 
My  Parent !  Thou  art  mine— mine  onhj  one  I 

BICKERSTETH,  Edward  Henry,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  poet,  son  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Bickcrsteth,  was  born  in  1825.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  several 
prizes;  and  in  1878,  was  appointed  Rm-al Dean 
of  Highgate.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
volumes  of  prose  and  verse.  His  prose  works 
are  all  of  a  religious  character.  Ho  is  best 
known  by  his  poem,  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever,  an  epic  in  twelve  books  (18G6). 
The  Tivo  Brothers,  and  other  Poems,  was  pub- 
lished in  1871.  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  also 
compiled  the  Hymnal  Companion  to  the  Book 
of  Commoyi  Prayer,  which  is  now  in  use  in 
England  and  the  Colonies. 

THE  spirit's  investiture. 

They  err  who  tell  us,  that  the  spirit  unclothed, 
And  from  its  mortal  tabernacle  loosed, 
Has  neither  lineament  of  countenance, 
Nor  limit  of  ethereal  mould,  nor  form 
Of  spiritual  substance.     The  Eternal  Word, 
Before  He  hung  upon  the  Virgin's  breasts. 
Has  wont  to  manifest  Himself  to  men. 
In  visible  similitude  defined: 
And,  when  on  Calvary  He  gavt>  up  the  ghost, 
In  that  emancipated  Spirit  went  forth-, 
And  preached  glad  tidings  to  the  souls  below. 
The  Angels  are  but  spirits,  a  flame  of  fire. 
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And  subtle  as  the  viewless  winds  of  heaven; 
Yet  are  they  each  to  the  other  visible 
And  beautiful  with  those  original  forms 
That  crowned  the  morn  of  their  nativity. 
Each  has  his  several  beauty.     It  is  true 
The  changes  that  diversify  their  state, 
Wrought  with  the  speed  of  wishes  at  their  will 
And  pleasure,  who  are  jjleased  as  pleases  God, 
Are  many  as  are  the  leaves  and  bloom  and  fruit 
That  shed  new  lustre  on  the  orange  groves 
And  vineyards  of  the  south:  but  still  remains 
Their  angel  ideality  the  same, 
As  we  confuse  not  orange-trees  and  vines. 
And  so  the  spirit  inbreathed  in  human  flesh, 
By  death  divested  of  its  mortal  robes, 
Retains  its  individual  character. 
Ay,  and  the  very  mould  of  its  sojourn 
Within  this  earthly  tabernacle.  Face 
Answers  to  face,  and  limb  to  limb;  nor  lacks 
The  saint  immediate   investiture 
With  saintly  api^arel.     Only  then  the  mind 
Which  struggles  here  beneath  this  fleshy  veil, 
As  the  pure  fire  in  a  half -polished  gem — 
Ruby  or  amethyst  or  diamond — 
Imprisoned,  when  the  veil  is  rent  in  twain. 
Beams  as  with  solar  radiance  forth,  and  sheds 
Its  glow  o'er  every  motion,  every  look : 
That  which  is  born  of  spirit  is  spirit,  and  seems 
All  ear,  all  eye,  all  feeling,  and  all  heart; — 
A  crystal  shrine  of  life. 
— Yesterday,  To-daj,  and  Forever. 

THE  BLESSED  DEAD. 

So  passed  we  on  from  saintly  band  to  band 
Among  those  vales  resting  from  all  their  toil, 
In  multitudes  more  countless  than  the  tribes 
Of  Israel  when  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
Flocking  to  Zion's  sacred  hill  they  kept 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles — seven  days 
Of  song  and  gladness.     In  their  midst  I  saw 
Some  who  appeared  more  radiant  than  the  rest, 
And  asked  what  meant  their  bright  pre-eminence 
In  glory.      Oriel  answered,  "  These  ai'e  they 
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Of  whom  the  Church  on  earth  so  often  sings; 
Some  of  the  martyrs'  noble  army:  these 
For  Christ  gave  up  tlieir  bodies  to  be  burned, 
Or  bowed  their   necks   beneath   the     murderous 

sword ; 
Or,  tliongh  their  names  appear  not  on  the  scroll 
Of  martyrologists,  laid  down  their  life, 
No  less  a  martyrdom  in  Jesus'  eyes, 
For  his  dear  brethren's  sake — watcliing  the  couch 
Of  loathsome  sickness  or  of  slow  decay; 
Or  binding  up  the  ravages  which  men. 
Marring  God's  image,  deal  on  fellow-men; 
Or  visiting  the  captive  in  his  cell; 
Or  struggling  with  a  burden  not  their  own 
Until  their  very  life-springs  wore  away. 
These  too  are  martyrs,  brother." 

As  he  spake, 
The  high  supremacy  of  sacrifice. 
The  majesty  of  service  filled  my  soul 
With  thoughts  too  deep  for  words. 

And  not  a  few 
I  saw  there  of  the  goodly  fellowship 
Of  prophets,  the  ambassadors  who  stood 
Age  after  age  amid  the  scoffing  world, 
And  lifted  up  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
Unmoved,  tmdauntcd.    Nor,  as  some  have  deemed, 
Formed  they  an  order  to  themselves  of  saints. 
But  mingling  moved,  like  shepherds  through  their 

flocks. 
Amid  their  fellow-saints,  wielding  tlie  sway 
By  them,  by  all,  felt  rather  than  confessed, 
Of  grateful  and  predominating  love. 
There  is  predominance  in  heaven,  and  grades 
Of  lower  and  superior  sanctities; 
All  are  not  equal  there;  for  brotherhood 
And  freedom  both  abhor  equality, 
The  very  badge  of  serfdom ;  only  there 
It  is  the  true  nobility  of  Avorth, 
The  aristocracy  of  gentleness, 
The  power  of  goodness  and  of  doing  good. 
— Yesterday,  To-day,  and  Forever. 
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BIOKMORE,  Albert  Smith,  an  American 
scientist,  born  at  St.  George's,  Maine,  in  1839. 
After  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College,  he 
studied  Natural  History  under  Agassiz,  who 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
MoUusca  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy. In  1S65,  he  set  out  on  his  Eastern  trav- 
els, which  occupied  about  three  years,  an  ac- 
count of  which  appeared  in  1869.  The  next 
year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Madison  University.  Since  1877 
he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Central  Park,  New 
York. 

BETEL-CHEWING. 

The  betel-nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  tall,  slender,  and 
extremely  graceful  palm,  the  Arcca  catechu. 
The  trunk  is  usually  frojn  six  to  eiglit  inches  only 
in  diameter,  but  the  sheaf  of  green  leaves  that 
springs  out  of  its  top  is  thhty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  tree  grows  over  all  tropical 
India,  and  the  whole  archipelago.  Its  Malay 
name  vipinang,  hence  Pulo  Pinang  is  the  Betel- 
nut  Island.  Iji  nearly  all  the  large  islands  it  has 
a  different  name,  an  indication  that  it  is  not 
indigenous.  In  Javanese  it  is  called  jaj^ife/,  and 
a  region  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
is  very  abundant,  has  therefore  received  that 
name.  In  favorable  situations  this  tree  begins  to 
bear  when  it  is  six  years  old,  and  generally  yields 
about  a  hundred  nuts  in  a  loose,  conical  cluster. 
Each  nut,  Avhen  ripe,  is  about  as  large  as  a  pullet's 
egg,  and  of  a  bright  ochreous  yellow.  This  yellow 
skin  encloses  a  husk,  the  analogue  of  the  thick 
husk  of  the  cocoa  nut.  Within  this  is  a  small 
spherical  nut,  closely  resembling  a  nutmeg, 
but  very  hard  and  tough,  except  when  taken 
directly  from  the  tree.  It  is  chewed  with  a 
green  leaf  of  the  siri,  Piper  betel,  which  is  raised 
only  for  tliis  purpose,  and  such  great  quantities 
of  it  are  consumed  in  this  way,  that  largo 
plantations  arc  seen  in  Java  solely  devoted  to  its 
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culture.  The  mode  of  preparing  this  morsel  for 
use  is  very  simple:  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  as 
lai-ge  as  a  pea,  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  the  nut,  and 
enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  siri.  The  roll  is  taken  be- 
tween the' thumb  and  forefinger,  and  rubbed  vio- 
lently against  the  front  gums,  while  the  teeth 
are  closed  firmly,  and  the  lips  opened  widely.  It  is 
now  chewed  for  a  moment,  and  then  held  between 
the  teeth  and  lips,  so  as  to  partly  protrude  from 
the  mouth.  A  profusion  of  red  brick-colored 
saliva  now  pours  out  of  each  corner  of  the  mouth 
while  the  man  is  exerting  himself  at  his  oar,  or 
hurrying  along  under  a  heavy  load.  When  he  is 
rich  enough  to  enjoy  tobacco,  a  small  piece  of 
that  luxury  is  held  with  the  siri  between  the  lips 
and  teeth.  The  leaf  of  the  tobacco  is  cut  so  fine 
that  it  exactly  resembles  the  "fine  cut  "  of  civil- 
ized lands;  and  long  threads  of  the  fibrous,  oakum- 
like substance  are  always  seen  hanging  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  natives,  and  completing  their  dis- 
gusting a])pearance.  This  revolting  habit  pre- 
vails not  only  among  the  men,  but  also  among  the 
women,  and  whenever  a  number  come  together 
to  gossip,  as  in  other  countries,  a  box  containing 
the  necessary  articles  is  always  seen  near  by,  and 
a  tall,  urn-shaped  spit-box  of  brass  is  either  in  the 
midst  of  the  circle,  or  passing  from  one  to  another. 
When  one  native  calls  on  another,  or  a  stranger 
is  received  from  abroad,  invariably  the  first  ar- 
ticle that  is  offered  him  is  the  sivi-hox.— Travels 
ill  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

BILDERDIJK,  Willem,  a  Dutch  jurist, 
scholar,  and  poet,  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1750, 
died  at  Haarlem,  in  1831.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  and  devoted  himself  to 
jurisprudence.  When  Holland  was  occupied 
by  the  French,  ho  went  to  Brunswick,  and 
afterwards  to  London,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  law,  literature,  and  poetry;  re- 
turning to  Holland  in  1806.  Ho  wrote  more 
than  one  hundred  volumes  in  prose  and  verse. 
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Gravcnweert,  the  historian  of  the  Netherland- 
ish Literature  says  of  him  :  ' '  He  is  not  only 
the  greatest  poet  that  Holland  has  produced, 
but  he  is  one  of  her  first  grammarians  and 
most  distinguished  scholars.  He  excels  in 
every  species  of  poetry,  tragedy  alone  ex- 
cepted." And  even  his  tragedies,  according 
to  this  critic,  fall  below  only  those  of  the 
great  masters. 

ODE    TO    BEAUTY. 

Child  of  the  Unborn  !  dost  thou  bend 

From  Him  we  in  the  day-beams  see, 
Whose  music  with  the  breeze  doth  blend? — 

To  feel  thy  presence  is  to  be. 
Thou,  our  soui"s  brightest  effluence — thou 
Who  in  heaven's  light  to  earth  dost  bow, 

A  Spirit  'midst  unspiritual  clods — 
Beauty  !  who  bear'st  the  stamp  profound 
Of  Him  with  ah  perfection  crowned, 

Thine  image— thme  alone— is  God's.  .  .  . 

How  shall  I  catch  a  single  ray 

Thy  glowing  hand  from  nature  wakes — 
Steal  from  the  ether- waves  of  day 

One  of  the  notes  thy  world-harp  shakes — 
Escape  that  miserable  joy. 
Which  dust  and  self  with  darkness  cloy, 

Fleeting  and  false — and,  like  a  bird. 
Cleave  the  air-path,  and  follow  thee 
Through  thine  own  vast  infinity, 

Where  rolls  the  Almighty's  tliuuder-word  ? 

Perfect  thy  brightness  in  heaven's  sphere, 

Where  thou  dost  vibrate  in  the  bliss 
Of  anthems  ever  echoing  there  ! 

That,  that  is  life— not  this — not  this : 
There  in  the  holy,  holy  row — 
And  not  on  earth,  so  deep  below — 

Thy  music  unrepressed  may  speak  ; 
Stay,  shi-ouded,  in  that  holy  j^lace : — 
Enough  that  we  have  seen  thy  face, 

And  kissed  the  smiles  upon  thy  cheek. 
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We  stretch  our  eager  hands  to  thee, 

And  for  thine  influence  pray  in  vain  ; 
The  burden  of  mortahty 

Hath  bent  us  'neath  its  heavy  chain  ; — 
And  there  are  fetters  forged  by  art, 
And  science  cold  hath  chilled  the  heart, 

And  wrapped  thy  godlike  crown  in  night ; 
On  waxen  wings  they  soar  on  higli. 
And  when  most  distant  deem  thee  nigh — 

They  quench  thy  torch,  and  dream  of  light. 

They  dare,  in  their  presumptuous  pride — 

They — miserable  clods  of  clay  ! — 
Thy  glorious  influence  to  deride, 

And  laws  to  make,  thy  course  to  sway  ; 
They— senseless  stones  and  brainless  things- 
Would  point  thy  course,  unplume  thy  wmgs, 

And  lower  thee  to  their  littleness  ; 
They — fools  unblushing — vile  and  vain — 
Would     God,    would    Truth,    wovUd    Thee 
constrain, 

Then-  Midas  idols  to  caress. 

See  iliere  the  glory  of  the  earth  ! 

See  there,  how  laurel- wreaths  arc  spread  I 
See  the  base  souls  in  swinish  mirth. 

Worship  the  gold  round  Titan's  head  ! 
They  tyrants  will  not  crush — not  they  ! 
The  despot  gods  of  heathen  sway — 

The  imps  that  out  of  darkness  start : 
No  !  these  they  raise  ;  but  stamp,  if  thou 
To  their  vile  bidding  will  not  bow. 

Their  iron  foot  upon  thy  heart. 

No  !  proud  provokers  !    No  !  unhushed 

My  song  shall  flow,  my  voice  shall  sound, 
And,  till  the  world — till  you — are  crushed, 

Sing  God,  Truth,  Beauty's  hymns  around : 
I  will  denounce  your  false  pretense, 
For  holiness  find  eloquence 

Wliile  genuine  beauty  sits  beside  ; — 
Crawl  in  the  mire,  ye  mushroom  crews  I 
Lo  !  I  am  fed  with  heavenly  dews 

That  nourish  spmts  purified. 
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Child  of  the  Unborn  !  joy  !  for  thou 

Shinust  in  every  heavenly  flame, 
Breathest  in  all  the  winds  that  blow, 

While  self -conviction  speaks  thy  name  : 
O,  let  one  glance  of  thine  illume 
The  longing  soul  that  bids  thee  come. 

And  make  me  feel  of  heaven,  like  thee  ! 
Shake  from  thy  torch  one  blazing  drop. 
And  to  my  soul  all  heaven  shall  ope, 

And  I — dissolve  in  melody  ! 
— Transl.  in  Westminster  Review. 

BION,  a  Greek  idyllic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  280  B.C.  Of  his  life  little  has  been  re- 
corded except  that  he  was  boi'n  near  Smyrna, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  then  a  Grecian  colony.  Ac- 
cording to  Moschus,  his  friend  and  disciple, 
he  died  from  poison ;  by  whom  administei'cd, 
and  for  what  reason,  we  are  not  told.  The 
extant  w^orks  of  Bion  consist  of  nine  ec- 
logues and  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  be- 
ing quoted  by  various  authors. 

LIFE  TO  BE  ENJOYED. 

If  merit  only  stamps  my  former  lays 
And  those  alone  shall  give  me  deathless  praise  : 
But  if  even  those  have  lost  their  bright  applause, 
Why  should  I  labor  thus  without  a  cause  ? 
For  if  gi-eat  Jove,  or  Fate,  should  stretch  our  span, 
And  give  of  life  a  double  share  to  man  : 
One  part  to  pleasures  and  to  joy  ordain, 
And  vex  the  other  with  hard  toil  and  pain. 
With  sweet  complacence  we  might  them  employ 
Our  hours  ;  for  labor  still  enhances  joy. 

But  since  of  life  we  have  but  one  small  share — 
A  pittance  scant,  which  daily  toils  impaii* — 
Why  should  we  waste  it  in  pursuit  of  care? 
Wliy  do  we  labor  to  enhance  our  store, 
The  more  Ave  gain,  still  coveting  the  more  ? 
Alas  !  alas  !  we  quite  forget  that  man 
Is  a  mere  mortal,  and  his  life  a  span. 

— Edu(juc  v.,  Trand.  g/Fawkes, 
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The  most  notable  poem  of  Bion— the  one 
which  gives  him  a  place  in  universal  litera- 
tui-e— is  that  on  the  Death  of  Adonis,  which 
may  be  said  to  rank  first  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  minor  Greek  poets. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

The  death  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore  :— 
The  lovely  youth,  Adonis,  is  no  more. 
The  crviel  Fates  have  cut  his  vital  thread, 
And  all  the  Loves  lament  Adonis  dead. 
All,  Venus  !  never  more  in  purple  rest ; 
For  mournful  sable  change  thy  flowery  vest ; 
Thy  bosom  beat ;  thy  loss  deplore, 
Aloud  with  sighs  :  Adonis  is  no  more  ! 

For  the  loved  youth  these  copious  tears  I  shed, 
And  all  the  Cupids  mourn  Adonis  dead. 
Methinks  I  see  him  on  the  mountain  lie  ; 
The  boar's  keen  tusk  has  pierced  his  tender  thigh ; 
Weltering  he  lies,  expiring  on  the  ground  ; 
And  near  him  Venus,  all  in  sorrow  drowned  ; 
I  see  the  crimson  flood  fast  trickling  flow 
Down  his  white  skin,  that  vies  with  Winter  snow ; 
I  sec  tlie  lustre  of  his  eyes  decay. 
And  on  his  lips  the  roses  fade  away  : 
Yet  who  can  Venus  from  those  lips  divide, 
Though  their  sweet  kisses  witli  Adonis  died? 
To  Venus  sweet  even  now-  his  breath  is  fled  ; 
Yet  all  his  kisses  cannot  warm  the  dead. 

The  fate  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore. 
The  Loves  lament :  "  Adonis  is  no  more  ! " 
A  deep,  wide  wound  is  in  his  thigh  imprest ; 
But  Venus  bears  a  deeper  in  her  breast. 

His  beagles  round  a  mournful  howling  keep. 
And  all  the  Dryads  of  the  mountains  weep. 
But  Venus,  quite  abandoned  to  despair  ; 
Her  locks  dishevelled,  and  her  feet  all  bare, 
Fhes  through  the  thorny  brake,  the  briery  wood, 
And  stains  the  thickets  with  her  sacred  blood : 
With  piercing  cries  Adonis  she  bewails — 
Her  darling  youth— along  the  w-inding  vales  ; 
Whik-,  the  blood,  starting  from  his  wounded  thigh. 
Streams  on  his  breast,  and  leaves  a  crimson  dye. 
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Ah  me  !  What  tears  fair  Cytherea  shed, 
And  how  the  Loves  deplored  Adonis  dead  ! 
The  Queen  of  Love — no  longer  now  a  bride — 
Has  lost  her  beauty  since  Adonis  died  : 
Though  bright  the  radiance  of  her  charms  before, 
Her  lover  and  her  beauty  are  no  more  ! 
The  mountains  mourn,  the  waving  Avoods  bewail, 
And  rivers  roll  lamenting  through  the  vale  ; 
The  silver  springs  descend  in  streams  of  woe 
Down  the  high  hills,  and  murmur  as  they  flow  ; 
And  every  flower  in  drooping  grief  appears, 
Depressed,  and  languishingly  drowned  in  tears  ; 
While  Venus  o'er  the  hills  and  valleys  flies, 
And  "Ah  !  Adonis  is  no  more  !  "  she  cries. 
Along  the  hills  and  vales  and  vocal  shore 
Echo  repeats,  "  Adonis  is  no  more  ! " 

Who  could  unmoved    these    piteous    wailings 
hear, 
Or  view  the  love-lorn  Queen  without  a  tear? 
Soon  as  she  saAV  him  wounded  on  the  plain, 
His  tliigh  discolored  with  the  crimson  stain. 
Sighing  she  said,  and  clasped  him  as  he  lay, 
' '  O  stay,  dear  hajiless  youth  !  for  Venus  stay ! 
Our  breasts  once  more  let  close  embraces  join, 
And  let  me  press  my  glowing  lips  to  tliine. 
Raise,  loved  Adonis,  raise  thy  drooping  head. 
And  kiss  me  e'er  thy  parting  breath  be  fled  ; 
The  last  fond  token  of  afl'ection  give  : 
Oh  !  kiss  thy  Venus,  while  the  kisses  live  ! 
Till  in  my  breast  I  draw  thy  lingering  breath, 
And  with  my  lips  imbibe  my  love  in  death. 
This  farewell  kiss,  which  sorrowing  thus  I  take, 
111  keep  forever  for  Adonis's  sake. 
Thee  to  the  shades  the  Fates  untimely  bring 
Before  the  dread  inexorable  king  ; 
Yet  still  I  live,  unhappy  and  forlorn  ; — 
How  hard  my  lot  to  be  a  goddess  born  I 
Take,  cruel  Proserpine,  my  lovely  boy, 
Since  all  that's  formed  for  beauty  or  for  joy 
Descends  to  thee,  while  I  indulge  my  grief, 
By  fruitless  tears  soliciting  relief. 
Thou  diest,  Adonis,  and  thy  fate  I  weep  ; 
Thy  love  now  leaves  me,  like  a  dream  in  sleep  : 
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Leaves  me  bereaved,  no  more  a  blooming  bride, 

With  unavailinic  Cupids  at  my  side. 

With  thee  my  zone,  Avhich  coldest  hearts  could 

warm, 
Lost  every  grace,  and  all  its  powers  to  charm. 
Why  didst  thou  urge  tlie  chase,  and  rashlj^  dare 
To  encounter  beasts — thyself  so  wondrous  fair  ?  " 

As  many  drops  of  blood  as  from  the  wound 
Of  fair  Adonis  trickled  on  the  ground. 
So  ]nany  tears  she  shed  in  copious  showers : — 
Both  tears  and  drops  of  blood  were  turned  to 

flowers ; 
From  these  in  crimson  beauty  sjirung  the  rose, 
Cerulean-bright  anemones  from  those. 

The  death  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore. 
The  lovely  youth,  Adonis,  is  no  more. 
No  longer  in  lone  woods  lament  the  dead, 
O  Queen  of  Love  !     Behold  the  stately  bed 
On  which  Adonis,  now  dei^rived  of  breath. 
Seems  sunk  in  slumbers  ;  beauteous  ev'n  in  death. 
Dress  him,  fair  goddess,  in  the  softest  vest 
In  which  he  oft  with  thee  dissolved  to  rest ; 
On  golden  pillows  be  his  head  reclined, 
And  let  past  joys  be  imaged  in  thy  mind. 
Though  Death  the  beauty  of  his  bloom  devours. 
Crown  him  with  chaplets  of  tlie  choicest  flowers. 
Alas  !  the  flowers  have  lost  their  gaudy  pride. 
With  him  they  flourished,  and  with  him  they 

died. 
With  odorous  myrtle  deck  his  drooping  head, 
And  o'er  his  limbs  the  sweetest  essence  shed. 
Ah  !  rather  perish  every  sweet  perfume  ; — 
The  sweet  Adonis  perished  in  liis  bloom. 

Clad  in  a  pui-ple  robe  Adonis  lies  ; 
Surrounding  Cupids  heave  their  breasts  with  sighs  ; 
Their  locks  they  shear,  excess  of  grief  to  show, 
They  spurn  the  quiver,  as  they  break  the  bow. 
Some  loose  his  sandals  with  officious  care  ; 
Some  in  capacious  golden  vessels,  bear 
The  cleansing  waters  from  the  crystal  springs  ; 
Tlus  bathes  his  womids ;  that  fans  him  with  his 
wings. 
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For  Venus's  sake  the  pitying  Cupids  shed 
A  shower  of  tears,  and  mourn  Adonis  dead. 

Ah-eady  has  tlie  nuptial  god,  dismayed, 
Quenclied  his  bright  torcli — for  all  his  garlands 

fade. 
No  more  are  joyful  hymeneals  sung, 
But  notes  of  sorrow  dwell  011  every  tongue ; 
While  all  around  the  general  grief  partake, 
For  loved  Adonis,  and  for  Hymen's  sake. 
With  loud  laments  the  Graces  all  deplore, 
And  cry,  ' '  The  fair  Adonis  is  no  more  1 " 
The  Muses,  wailing  the  wild  woods  among, 
Strive  to  recall  him  with  harmonious  song 
Alas  !  no  sounds  of  harmony  he  hears. 
For  cruel  Proserpine  has  closed  his  eai's. — 
Cease,  Venus,  cease,  thj^  soft  complaints  forbear  ; 
Reserve  thy  soitows  for  the  mournful  year. 

— Eclogue  I..  Transl.  o/Fawkes. 

BIRD,  Robert  Montgomery,  an  American 
dramatist,  novelist,  and  journalist,  born  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1803,  died  in  1854. 
He  studied  medicine,  but  after  a  year's  prac- 
tice abandoned  it  for  literature.  His  tragedies, 
The  Gladiator,  Spartaciis,  Oralloosa,  and  The 
Bj'oker  of  Bogota,  were  successfulon  the  stage. 
Between  1834  and  1839  lie  published  the  novels, 
Calavar,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Conquest,  a  Ro- 
mance of  Mexico;  The  Infidel,  or  The  Fall  of 
Mexico ;  The  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow ;  Shep- 
pard  Lee ;  Nick  of  the  Woods ;  and  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Robin  Day.  He  also  published 
Peter  Pilgrim,  a  collection  of  his  magazine 
articles.  For  several  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  associate  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
North  American,  a  Philadelphia  journal. 

RESCUED  FROM  TUE  INDIANS. 

Peeping  through  the  fringe  of  shrubs  that  rose, 
a  vei'dant  parapet,  on  the  brink  of  the  guUey, 
they  looked  down  upon  the  savage  party,  now 
less  than  forty  paces  from   the  muzzles  of  theu' 
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guns,  and  wholly  unaware  of  the  fate  preparing 
for  them.  Tlio  scene  of  diversion  and  torment 
was  over:  the  prisoner,  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
but  squalid  appearance,  v.diose  hat — a  tiling  of 
slu'eds  and  patches — adorned  tlie  shorn  pate  of  one 
of  the  Indians,  while  his  coat,  equally  rusty  and 
tattered,  hung  from  the  shoulders  of  a  second, 
lay  bound  under  a  tree,  but  so  nigh  that  they 
could  mark  the  laborious  heavings  of  his  chest. 
Two  of  the  Indians  sat  near  him  on  the  grass 
keeping  watch,  their  hatchets  in  their  hands, 
their  guns  resting  within  reach  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  overthrown  by  some  hurricane  of  former 
yeai's,  and  now  mouldering  away.  A  third  was 
engaged  with  his  tomahawk,  lopping  away  the 
few  dry  boughs  that  remained  on  the  trunk. 
Squatting  at  the  fire,  which  the  third  was  thus  la- 
boring to  supply  with  fuel,  were  the  two  remain- 
ing savages;  who,  holding  their  rities  in  their 
hands,  divided  their  attention  betwixt  a  shoulder 
of  venison  roasting  on  a  stick  in  the  fire,  and  the 
captive,  whom  they-seemed  to  regard  as  destined 
to  be  sooner  or  later  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  position  of  the  parties  precluded  the  hope 
Nathan  had  ventured  to  entertain  of  getting  them 
in  a  cluster,  and  so  doing  double  execution  with 
each  bullet ;  but  the  disappointment  neither  chill- 
ed his  ardor  nor  embarrassed  his  ijlans.  His 
scheme  of  attack  had  been  framed  to  embrace  all 
contingencies ;  and  he  wasted  no  further  time  in 
delibei'ation.  A  fe%v  whispered  words  conveyed 
his  last  instructions  to  the  soldier  ;  who,  reflecting 
that  he  was  fighting  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
remembering  his  own  heavy  wrongs,  and  mark- 
ing the  fiery  eagerness  that  flamed  in  Nathan's 
visage,  banished  f  roin  his  mind  whatever  disin- 
clination he  might  have  felt  at  beginning  the  fray 
in  a  mode  so  seeiningl 3^  treacherous  and  ignoble. 
He  lai(  I  liis  axe  oa  the  brink  of  the  gulley  at  his  side, 
together  witli  his  foraging  cap  ;  and  then,  thrust- 
ing his  rifle  through  the  bushes,  took  aim  at  one 
of  the  savages  at  the  fire,  Nathan  directing  his 
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piece  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  presented 
the  fairest  marks,  as  they  sat  wholly  unconscious 
of  their  danger,  enjoying  in  imagination  the  tor- 
tures yet  to  be  inflicted  on  the  prisoner.  But  a 
noise  in  the  gulley — the  falling  of  a  stone  loos- 
ened by  the  soldier's  foot,  or  a  louder  than  usual 
l^lash  of  water — suddenly  roused  them  from  their 
dreams  :  they  started  up,  and  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  hill. 

"Now,  friend!"  whispered  Nathan  ; — "if  thee 
misses,  thee  loses  the  maiden  and  thee  life  into  the 
bargain. — Is  thee  ready  ?  " 

"Ready,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Right,  then,  tlurough  the  dog's  brain — fire!" 

The  crash  of  the  pieces,  and  the  fall  of  the  two 
victims,  both  marked  by  a  fatal  aim,  and  both 
pierced  through  the  brain,  were  the  first  announce- 
ment of  peril  to  their  companions ;  who,  springing 
up,  with  yells  of  fear  and  astonisliment,  and 
snatching  at  their  arms,  looked  wildly  around 
them  for  the  unseen  foe.  The  prisoner  also,  as- 
tounded out  of  his  despair,. raised  his  head  from 
the  grass,  and  glared  around.  The  wreaths  of 
smoke  curling  over  the  bushes  on  the  hUl-side, 
betrayed  the  lurking-place  of  the  assailants ;  and 
savages  and  prisoner  turning  together,  they  all 
beheld  at  once  the  spectacle  of  two  human  heads 
— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  two  human  caps,  for 
the  heads  were  far  below  them— rising  in  the  smoke, 
and  peering  over  the  bushes,  as  if  to  mark  the 
result  of  the  volley. 

Loud,  furious,  and  exulting  were  the  screams  of 
the  Indians,  as  Avith  the  speed  of  thought  seduced 
by  a  stratagem  often  practiced  among  the  wild  he- 
roes of  the  border,  they  raised  and  discharged  their 
pieces  against  the  imaginary  foes  so  incautiously 
exposed  to  their  vengeance.  The  caps  fell,  and 
with  them  the  rifles  that  had  been  employed  to 
raise  them :  and  the  voice  of  Nathan  thundered 
through  the  glen,  as  he  grasped  his  tomahawk, 
and  sprang  froin  the  ditch, 

"  Now,  friend  !  up  with  thee  axe,  and  do  thee 
duty!" 
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With  these  Avords,  the  two  assailants  at  once 
leaped  into  view,  and  wnth  a  l)old  ]iurrah  and 
bolder  liearts,  rushed  towards  the  fire,  where  lay 
the  undiscliarged  rifles  of  their  first  victims.  Tlie 
savages  yelleil  also  in  reply,  and  two  of  them 
bounded  forward  to  dispute  the  j)rize.  The  third, 
staggered  into  momentary  inaction  by  the  sud- 
denness and  amazement  of  the  attack,  rushed 
forward  but  a  step  ;  but  a  whoop  of  exultation 
"was  on  his  lips,  as  he  raised  the  rifle,  which  he  had 
not  yet  discharged,  full  against  the  breast  of 
Bloody  Nathan.  But  his  triumph  was  short-lived  ; 
the  blow,  so  fatal  as  it  must  have  proved  to  the 
life  of  Nathan,  was  averted  by  an  unexpected  in- 
cident. The  prisoner,  near  wliom  he  stood,  put- 
ting all  his  vigor  into  one  tremendous  effort,  burst 
his  bonds,  and,  with  a  yell  ten  times  louder  and 
fiercer  than  had  yet  been  uttered,  added  himself 
to  the  combatants.  With  a  furious  cry  of  en- 
couragement to  his  rescuers, — "  Hurrah  for  Ken- 
tucky! give  it  to  'em  good  ! "  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  savage,  beat  the  gun  from  his  hands, 
and  grasping  him  in  his  brawny  arms,  hurled  him 
to  the  earth,  where,  rolling  over  and  over  in  mor- 
tal struggle,  growling  and  whooi^ing,  and  rending 
one  anotlier  like  wild  beasts,  the  two,  still  locked 
in  furious  embrace,  suddenly  tumbled  down  the 
banks  of  the  brook,  there  high  and-  steep,  and 
were  immediately  lost  to  sight. 

Before  this  catastrophe  occurred,  the  other  In- 
dians and  the  assailants  met  at  the  fire ;  and  each 
singling  out  his  opponent,  and  thinking  no  more 
of  the  rifles,  they  met  as  men  whose  only  business 
was  to  kill  or  to  die.  With  his  axe  flourished  over 
his  head,  Nathan  rushed  against  the  tallest  and 
foremost  enemy,  who  as  he  advanced,  swung 
his  tomahawk  in  the  act  of  throwing  it.  Their 
weapons  parted  from  their  hands  at  the  same 
moment,  and  wuth  perhaps  equal  accuracy  of 
aim;  but  meeting  with  a  crash  in  the  air,  they 
fell  together  to  the  earth,  doing  no  harm  to 
either.  The  Indian  stooped  to  recover  his  weapon  ; 
but  it  was  too  late:  the  hand  of  Natlian  was  already 
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upon  his  Hlioulder :  a  single  effort  of  his  vast 
strength  sufficed  to  stretch  the  savage  at  his  feet ; 
and  holding  him  down  with  knee  and  hand,  Na- 
than snatched  up  the  nearest  axe.  ' '  If  the  life 
of  thee  tribe  was  in  thee  bosom,"  he  cried  with  a 
look  of  unrelenting  fury,  of  hatred  deep  and  in- 
effaceable, ' '  thee  should  die  the  dog's  death,  as 
thee  does  ! "  And  with  a  blow  fiu-iously  struck, 
and  thrice  repeated,  he  despatched  the  struggling 
savage  as  he  lay. 

He  rose  brandishing  the  bloody  Aatchet,  and 
looked  for  his  companion.  He  found  him  upon 
tlie  earth,  lying  upon  tlie  breast  of  his  antagonist, 
whom  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  overmaster. 
Both  had  thrown  their  hatchets,  and  both  with- 
out effect,  Roland  because  skill  was  wanting, 
and  the  Shawnee  because,  in  the  act  of  throwing, 
he  had  stumbled  over  the  body  of  one  of  his  com- 
rades, so  as  to  disorder  his  aim,  and  even  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  footing.  Before  he  could  recover 
himself,  Roland  imitated  Nathan's  example,  and 
tlu-ew  himself  upon  the  unlucky  Indian —  a  youth, 
as  it  appeared,  whose  strength,  perhaps  at  no  mo- 
ment equal  to  his  own,  had  been  reduced  by  re- 
cent wounds — and  found  that  he  had  him  entire- 
ly at  his  mercy.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  other  Indians  were  now  over- 
powei'ed,  softened  tlie  soldier's  wrath  ;  and  when 
Nathan,  rushing  to  assist  him,  cried  aloud  to  him 
to  move  aside,  that  "lie  might  knock  the  assassin 
knave's  brains  out,"  Roland  replied  by  begging 
Nathan  to  spare  his  life.  "  I  have  disarmed  him," 
he  cried — "he  resists  no  more — don't  kill  him." — 
"  To  the  last  man  of  his  tribe  ! "  cried  Nathan  wuth 
unexampled  ferocity  ;  and  without  another  word, 
drove  the  hatchet  into  the  wretch's  brain. 

The  victors  now  leaping  to  their  feet,  looked 
round  for  the  fifth  savage  and  the  prisoner  ;  and 
directed  by  a  horrible  din  under  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  Avhich  was  resounding  v?ith  curses,  groans, 
heavy  blows,  and  the  plashing  of  water,  ran  to 
the  spot.  The  Indian  lay  on  his  back  suffocating 
in  mire  and  water  ;  wliile  astride  his  body  sat  the 
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late  prisoner,  covered  from  head  to  loot  with 
mud  and  gore,  furiously  plying  his  fiats,  for  he 
had  no  other  weapons,  about  the  head  and  face  of 
his  foe,  his  blows  falling  like  sledge-hammers  or 
battering-rams,  with  such  strength  and  fury  that 
it  seemed  impossible  any  one  of  them  could  fail 
to  crush  the  skull  to  atoms. 

Roland  and  Nathan  seizing  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, dragged  him  by  main  force  from  the  Indian. 
The  victor  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  roared  his  tri- 
umph aloud  :— "  Ar'n't  I  lick'd  him  handsome  ! — 
Hurrah  for  Kentucky  and  old  Salt— Cock-a-doodle- 
doo  ! "  And  with  that,  turning  to  his  deliverers,  he 
displayed  to  their  astonished  eyes,  though  disfig- 
ured by  blood  and  mire,  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
features  of  the  captain  of  horse-thieves,  Roaring 
Ralph  Stackpole.— McA;  of  the  Woods. 

BJORNSON,  BjORNSTjerne,  a  Norwegian 
journalist,  poet,  and  novelist,  born  in  1832,  at 
Kvikne,  -where  his  fatlicr  was  pastor.  In 
1852  he  entered  the  University  of  Christiana, 
and  wliile  yet  a  student  tliere  began  to  wi-ite 
for  periodicals.  Subsequently  he  became  the- 
atrical director  at  Bergen ;  then  took  uj)  his 
residence  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Christiana,  where  he  edited  a  news- 
paper, the  Aftenbladet,  and,  still  later,  an 
illustrated  journal,  the  Norsk  Folheblad.  In 
1SG0-1S(53  he  traveled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France;  from  1SG5  to  18G7  was  director  of  the 
theatre  at  Christiana,  and  from  1869  to  1872 
was  associate  editor  of  For  Ide  og  Birkelighed, 
a  periodical  published  at  Copenhagen.  In 
1875  he  returned  to  Norway,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Gausdal.  During  all  these  years 
he  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  works  inclu- 
ding tales,  poems,  and  dramas.  The  latest  of 
his  works  of  which  ^ve  find  mention  are  En 
FalUt  (1875);  Kongen  (1877);  and  Leonarda 
(1879) .     Many  of  his  works  have  been  translat- 
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ed  into  German,  and  several  of  them  into 
English. 

THE   NORTH  LAND. 

My  land  will  I  defend, 
My  land  will  I  befriend, 
And  my  son  to  help  its  fortunes  and  be  faithful 
will  I  train ; 

Its  Aveal  shall  be  my  prayer, 
And  its  want  shall  be  my  care, 
From  the  rugged   old    snow  mountains   to    the 
cabins  by  the  main. 

We  have  sun  enough  and  rain. 
We  have  fields  of  golden  grain  ; 
But  love  is  more  than  fortune,  or  the  best  of  sunny 
weather  ; 

We  have  many  a  Child  of  Song, 
And  Sons  of  Labor  strong, 
We  have  hearts  to  raise  the  North  Land,  if  they 
only  beat  together. 

In  many  a  gallant  fight 
We  have  shown  the  world  our  niiglit. 
And  reared  the  Norseman's  banner  on  a    ^an- 
quislied  stranger's  shore ; 

But  fresh  combats  we  will  brave, 
And  a  nobler  flag  shall  wave, 
With  more  of  health  and  beauty  than  it  ever  had 
before ! 

New  valor  shall  burst  forth  ; 
For  the  ancient  three-cleft  North 
Shall  unite  its  wealth  and  power,  yielding  thanks 
to  God  the  Giver ! 

Once  more  shall  kinsmen  near 
To  their  brethren's  voice  give  ear. 
And  the  torrents  of  the  mountains  wed  their  forces 
in  the  river. 

For  this  North  Land  is  our  own, 
And  we  love  each  rock  and  stone, 
From  the  rugged  old  snow  mountain  to  the  cabins 
by  the  main ; 
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And  our  love  shall  be  the  see<l 
To  liear  the  fruit  we  need, 
And  the  country  of  the  NoBseman  shall  be  great 
and  one  again  ! 
—TraiiHl.  of  Frederika  Richardson. 

PETRA    AT    THE  THEATRE. 

Petra  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  what 
she  was  to  see  here.  She  knew,  indeed,  nothing 
but  what  Odegaard  had  taught  her,  and  what  she 
had  learned  from  chance  acquaintances.  About 
the  theatre,  ho^^•ever»  Odegaard  had  never  told 
her  a  word.  .  .  .  She  was  so  ignorant  that  she 
did  not  even  know  what  to  ask  ;  she  sat  there  in 
high  spirits  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  curiosi- 
ties, such  as  camels  or  monkeys.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  orchestra  assembled  without  her  noticing  it. 
She  started  up  in  alarm,  for  with  abrupt  bewilder- 
ing crash  of  kettle-drums,  drums,  bassoons,  and 
horns,  the  overture  began.  In  her  whole  life  she 
had  never  heard  more  than  a  couple  of  violins, 
and  perchance  a  flute,  played  at  one  time.  The 
stormy  grandeur  of  tone  that  now  smote  on  her 
ear  made  her  turn  pale,  so  like  it  was  to  the  cold, 

black  billow  that  breaks  on  the  sea 

Then  above  the  din  and  roar  rose  a  single  strain,  as 
from  a  bird  on  a  bough  wet  by  the  spray  from  the 
depths  below.  Sadly,  timidly,  the  song  began, 
but  the  atmosphere  above  was  purified  thereby, 
the  sun  peeped  forth,  and  once  more  the  long  blue 
vistas  were  filled  with  those  marvelous  fluttering, 
floating  visions  she  had  seen  before.  .  .  .  She 
involuntarily  rose  when  the  music  ceased  ;  for 
now  the  spell  was  broken.  Ah,  how  wonderful! 
At  that  moment  the  beautiful  painted  curtain, 
right  in  front  of  her,  went  all  the  way  up  to  the 
ceiling !  She  was  in  a  church,  a  church  with 
arches  and  pillars,  a  church  filled  with  the  swell- 
ing tones  of  an  organ,  and  solemn  grandeur,  and 
people  advanced  toward  her  in  costumes  unknown 
to  her,  and  they  spoke,  yes,  tliey  were  talking  in 
church,  and  in  a  language  she  did  not  understand. 
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But  how  was  thiw  ?    They  were  talking  behind  her, 
too. 

"  Sit  down ! "'  said  they  ;  but  there  were  no  seats 
in  tlie  church,  so  of  course  the  two  people  she  saw 
there  remained  standing  as  well  as  she.     .     .     . 

"Sit  down  !"  she  again  heard  behind  her  ;  "sit 
down  ! "  exclaimed  several  voices. 

' '  There  is,  perhaps,  something  to  be  seen  back 
there  too,"  thought  Petra,  and  turned  quickly. 

A  multitude  of  angry  faces,  some  actually 
threatening,  met  hers. 

"  There  must  be  something  amiss  here,"  thought 
Petra,  and  she  was  about  tQ  leave,  but  an  old  lady 
who  sat  beside  her  gently  pulled  her  dress. 

"Why  do  you  not  sit  down,  then,  child?" 
whispered  she.  "The  people  behind  us  cannot 
see." 

In  an  instant  Petra  was  in  her  seat.  "  Why,  of 
course,  it  is  the  theatre  in  there,  and  we  are  look- 
ing on — yes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  the  theatre  'i  "  and 
she  kept  repeating  the  word  to  impress  it  fully  on 
her  mind.     .     .     . 

When  the  curtain  rose  once  more,  Petra  could 
no  longer  follow  what  was  taking  place  on  the 
stage  ;  she  had  eyes  for  nothing  save  the  bride 
behind  the  cloister  walls,  and  the  bridegroom 
watching  by  day  and  by  night  without,  both  in 
dire  despair.  She  endured  their  agony ;  she 
prayed  their  prayers  ;  all  that  was  actually  on  the 
stage  passed  colorless  before  her.  An  ominous 
silence  recalled  her  ;  the  empty  church  kept  grow- 
ing ever  larger  ;  no  sound  was  heard  within  save 
the  twelve  strokes  of  the  midnight  hour.  Be- 
neath the  vaulted  roof  is  heard  a  rumbling  peal, 
the  walls  tremble,  St.  Olaf  has  arisen  from  his 
tomb,  his  winding-sheet  about  him.  Tall  and 
terrible,  he  strides  onward  ;  guards  flee  before 
him ;  thunder  rolls  ;  and  the  monk  falls,  pierced 
by  the  mighty  spear,  whereupon  darkness  closes 
around,  and  the  apparition  sinks  away.  The 
monk  is  left  lying  there  like  a  heap  of  ashes  struck 
by  lightning. 

Petra  liad  unconsciously  clung  to  the  old  lady, 
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who  l\ad  been  r<ather  .alarmed  by  lier  convulsive 
gi-asp,  but  now  seeing  her  gowing  paler  hastened  to 
say, — 

"Bless  you,  child  !  this  is  merely  Knutsen.  This 
is  the  only  part  he  can  act,  because  his  voice  is  so 
thick." 

"  No,  no,  no,  no  !  I  saw  the  flames  about  him,'' 
said  Petra,  "and  the  church  trembled  beneath  his 
tread ! " 

' '  Do  be  quiet  there  ! "  is  cried  from  several  quar- 
ters. "Out  with  whoever  it  is  that  cannot  keep 
quiet !".... 

Petra  had  cowered  down  as  if  to  shield  herself 
from  observation,  but  immediately  forgot  what 
had  been  going  on,  for  lo !  there  are  the  lovers 
again  ;  the  lightning  has  burst  open  a  way  for 
them  :  they  are  seeking  escape.  They  have  found 
each  other, — they  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  God 
in  heaven,  protect  them  now  !  Then  there  arises 
a  clamor  of  shouts,  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets.  Tlie  bridegroom  is  toi'n  from  his  bride's 
side  and  is  made  to  join  the  hosts  battling  for  the 
fatherland.  He  is  wounded,  and  with  his  dying 
breath  sends  his  last  greetings  to  his  bride.  Petra 
does  not  comprehend  what  has  happened  until  the 
bride  quietly  enters  and  sees  his  corpse  !  Then  it 
seems  as  if  every  cloud  of  sorrow  had  gathered 
over  this  one  spot ;  but  a  glance  disperses  them. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  dead  the  bride  looks  up 
and  prays  that  she,  too,  may  die.  The  heavens 
are  opened  to  that  gaze  ;  a  wondrous  light  streams 
down ;  the  bridal  chamber  is  above  •  let  the  bride 
enter.  Ah  !  she  can  already  look  in,  for  in  her 
eyes  there  sparkles  a  peace  like  that  on  yonder 
lofty  mountains.  Then  the  eyelids  droop,  the 
struggle  has  ended  in  victory,  the  fidelity  of  the 
lovers  has  won  an  exalted  crown. 

Petra  long  sat  silent ;  her  heart  was  uplifted  in 
faith,  her  whole  being  filled  with  the  strength  and 
greatness  she  had  witnessed.  She  rose  superior  to 
all  that  was  groveling ;  she  rose  above  fear  and 
pain  ;  she  rose  witli  a  smile  for  every  one,  and  in 
them  all  she  saw  lier  brothers  and  sisters.     The 
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evil  wliich  divides  man  existed  no  longer — it  lay 
crushed  beneath  the  thunder.  People  returned 
her  smile  ;  she  ^vas  the  person  who  had  been  half 
beside  herself  during  the  ]Aaj ;  but  she  saw  in 
their  smiles  only  the  reflection  of  the  victory  she 
bore  within  herself.'  In  the  belief  that  their  smiles 
were  iu  harmony  wiih  her  own,  she  smiled  back 
so  radiantly  tliat  they  smiled  in  response  to  her 
smile.  She  passed  down  the  broad  stairway,  be- 
tween the  two  receding  columns,  from  which  was 
reflected  joy  in  response  to  her  joy,  and  beauty  in 
response  to  the  beauty  which  radiated  from  her. 
There  are  times  when  the  beams  of  light  in  our 
own  souls  become  so  brilliant  that  they  make 
everything  about  us  bright,  though  we  ourselves 
be  unconscious  of  it.  This  is  earth's  grandest  tri- 
umphal procession — to  be  announced,  borne  on- 
ward, and  followed  by  one's  own  glowing 
thoughts. 

When  Petra,  not  knowing  how  she  came  there, 
reached  home,  she  inquired  what  it  was  she  had 
seen.  There  were  several  persons  present  who 
were  able  to  understand  her  and  give  her  a  heli> 
f ul  answer.  And  after  it  had  been  fully  explained 
to  her  what  a  drama  was,  and  what  great  actors 
had  in  their  power  to  do,  she  started  up  and 
said  : — 

"This  is  the  noblest  calling  on  earth;  this  is 
what  I  mean  to  be." — The  Fisher  Maiden,  Transl. 
of  Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 

BLACK,  WiLLiAiM,  a  Scottish  novelist,  born 
at  Glasgow,  in  1841.  He  commenced  literary- 
life  as  a  journalist  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  took  up  his  residence  in 
London.  In  the  Franco- Austrian  war  of  1866, 
he  was  a  war-correspondent  of  a  London  news- 
paper, and  during  the  next  five  years  wrote 
several  novels,  first  achieving  a  decided  suc- 
ccs  by  A  Daughter  of  Heth,  which  appeared 
in  1871.  After  that  he  wrote  one  or  more 
novels  a  year.  The  principal  of  these  are: 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton ;  A  Prin- 
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cess  of  Thulc;  The  Maid  of  Killena;  The 
Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane;  Three  Feathers; 
Madcap  Violet ;  Green  Pastures  and  Picadil- 
ly ;  Shandon  Bella;  Macleod  of  Dare;  Sun- 
rise ;  ^V}lite  Wings ;  That  Beautiful  Wretch ; 
Yolande ;  Judith  Shakespeare,  and  IVIiite 
Heather,  tho  last  two  of  which  appeared  in 
1885. 

A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA. 

Next  morning  tliere  was  a  great  commotion  in 
Saltcoats.  Despite  the  fierce  gusts  of  wind  that 
were  still  blowing,  accompanied  by  squally  show- 
ere  of  rain,  numbers  of  people  were  out  on  the 
long  stretch  of  brown  sand  lying  south  of  the 
town.  Mischief  had  been  at  work  on  the  sea  over 
night.  Fragments  of  barrels,  bits  of  spars,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  wreck  were  being  knocked 
about  on  the  waves  ;  and  two  smacks  liad  even 
put  out  to  see  if  any  larger  remains  of  the  lost  ves- 
sel or  A'essels  were  visible.  Mr.  M'Henry  ■was 
early  abroad ;  for  he  had  gone  into  the  town  to 
get  a  messenger,  and  so  he  heard  the  news.  At 
last,  amid  the  gossiping  of  the  neighbors,  he 
learned  that  a  lad  had  just  been  summoned  by  a 
certain  Mrs.  Kilbride  to  go  upon  an  errand  to 
Airlie,  and  he  resolved  to  secure  his  services  to 
carry  the  message.  Eventually  he  met  the  lad  on 
his  way  to  the  mooi-land  village ;  and  then  it 
turned  out  that  the  errand  v>'as  merely  to  carry  a 
letter  to  Miss  Cassilis,  at  the  Manse. 

'•But  Miss  Cassilis  is  at  my  house,"  said  Mr. 
M'Henry  ;  "give  me  the  letter,  and  gang  ye  on  to 
the  Manse,  and  ask  Mr.  Cassilis  to  come  doon 
here.'' 

So  the  lad  dei^arted,  and  the  letter  was  taken  up 
and  placed  on  the  table  where  Coquette  was  to 
have  her  breakfast.  She  came  down,  looking  very 
pale,  but  would  give  no  explanation  of  how  she 
came  to  be  out  on  such  a  night.  She  thanked 
them  for  having  sent  for  her  uncle,  and  sat  down 
at  the  table,  but  ate  nothing.  Then  she  saw  the 
letter,  and,  with   a   (piick,  pained  Hush  of   color 
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leaping  to  her  cheeks,  she  took  it  up,  and  opened  it 
with  trembling  fingers.  Then  she  read  these 
words  : 

"  Dearest — I  cannot  exact  from  you  the  sacrifice 
of  your  life.  Remorse  and  misery  for  all  the  rest 
of  our  years  would  be  the  penalty  to  both  of  us  by 
your  going  with  me  to-night,  even  though  j'ou 
might  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter,  and  conceal 
your  anguish.  I  cannot  let  you  suffer  that, 
Coquette.  I  will  leave  for  America  by  myself  ; 
and  I  will  never  attempt  to  see  you  again.  That 
promise  I  have  broken  before  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
broken  this  time.  Good-bye  Coquette.  My  earn- 
est hope  is  that  you  will  not  come  to  Saltcoats  to- 
night ;  and  in  that  case,  this  letter  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  in  the  morning.  Forgive  me,  if 
you  can,  for  all  the  suffering  I  have  caused  you. 
I  will  never  forget  you,  darling,  but  I  wiU  never 
see  England  or  you  again.— Earlthorpe." 

There  was  almost  a  look  of  joy  on  her  face. 
"  So  I  did  not  vex  him,"  she  thought,  "  by  keep- 
ing him  waiting.  And  lie  has  conquered  too; 
and  he  will  think  better  of  himself,  and  of  me, 
away  over  there  for  many  years  to  come,  if  he 
does  not  forget  all  about  Airlie." 

And  this  reference  to  Airlie  recalled  the  thought 
of  lier  uncle,  and  of  his  meeting  with  her.  As  the 
time  drew  near  for  his  approach,  she  became  more 
and  more  downcast.  When  at  last  the  old  man 
came  into  the  room  where  she  was  sitting  alone, 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  she  dared 
not  raise  them.  He  went  over  to  her,  and  placed 
his  hand  on  her  head. 

"What  is  all  this,  Catherine?  Did  you  miss 
your  way  last  night V  What  made  ye  go  out  on 
such  a  night,  without  saymg  a  word  to  any  one  V  " 

She  replied  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  yet  studi- 
ously distinct.  "Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  away 
from  the  Mimse,  not  intending  to  go  back." 

The  Minister  made  a  slight  gesture  as  if  some 
twinge  had  shot  across  his  heart,  and  then,  look- 
ing at  lier  in  a  sad  and  grave  way,  he  said  : — 
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"I  did  not  think  I  had  boon  unkind  to  you, 
Catherine." 

This  was  too  much  for  Coquette.  It  broke 
down  the  obduracy  witli  whicli  she  had  been  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  fortify  herself  ;  and  she  fell  at 
the  feet  of  her  uncle,  and,  \A'ith  wild  tears  and 
sobs,  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  begged 
him  to  go  away  and  leave  her,  for  she  had  become 
a  stranger  and  an  outcast.  Stunned  as  the  old 
man  was  by  these  revelations,  he  forgot  to  express 
his  sense  of  her  guilt.  He  saw  only  before  him 
the  daughter  of  his  own  brother— a  girl  who  had 
scarce  a  friend  in  the  world  but  himself,  and  she 
was  at  Ills  feet  in  tears  and  shame,  bitter  distress. 
lie  raised  her,  and  put  her  head  on  his  breast,  and 
tried  to  still  her  sobbing. 

"  Catherine,"  he  said,  with  his  own  voice 
broken,  "you  shall  never  be  an  outcast  from  my 
house,  so  long  as  you  care  to  accept  its  shelter." 

' '  But  I  cannot  go  back  to  Airlie — I  cannot  go 
back  to  Airlie  ! "  she  said  almost  wildly.  "I  will 
not  bring  disgrace  upon  you,  uncle  ;  and  have  the 
people  talk  of  me,  and  blame  you  for  taking  me 
back.  I  am  going  away — I  am  not  fit  to  go  back 
to  Airlie,  uncle.  You  have  been  very  good  to  me 
— far  better  than  I  deserve ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
now  that  I  love  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me — 
for  now  it  is  a  disgrace  for  me  to  speak  to  any 
one " 

"Hush,  Catherine,"  he  said.  "It  is  penitence, 
not  despair,  that  must  fill  your  heart.  And  the 
penitent  lias  not  to  look  to  man  for  pardon,  nor 
yet  to  fear  what  may  be  said  of  him  in  wrath. 
They  that  go  elsewhere  for  forgiveness  and  com- 
fort, have  no  reason  to  dread  the  ill-tongues  of 
their  "neighbors.  'They  looked  unto  Him,  and 
Avere  lightened  ;  and  their  faces  were  not  ashamed.' 
'  This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and 
saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles.'  You  will  go 
back  to  Airlie  with  me,  my  girl.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  feel  at  home  there  yet ;  three  years  is  not  a 
long  time  to  got  accustomed  to  a  new  country.  I 
am  told   ye  sometiuies  cried   in  tliinking  about 
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France,  just  as  the  Jews  in  captivity  did,  when 
they  said,  '  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down  ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.' 
But  maybe  I  have  erred  in  not  making  the  house 
lichtsome  enough  for  ye.  I  am  an  old  man, 
Catherine  ;  and  the  house  is  dull,  perhaps.  But  if 
3'e  will  tell  me  how  we  can  make  it  pleasanter  to 
ye—' 

'"Oh,  uncle,  you  are  breaking  my  heart  with 
your  kindness  I  "  she  sobbed  ;  "  and  I  deserve  none 
of  it — none  of  it  I  " 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  minister 
persuaded  her  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  Manse. 
At  length,  however,  a  covered  carriage  wfts  pro- 
cured, and  Coquette  and  her  uncle  Avere  driven  up 
to  Airlie.  Tlie  girl  sat  now  quite  silent  and  im- 
passive, only  when  she  saw  any  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors passing  along  the  road  she  seemed  nervously 
anxious  to  avoid  scrutiny.  When  they  got  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  Manse,  which  was  open,  she 
v,'alked  quietly  aiid  sadly  by  her  uncle's  side 
a,cross  the  bit  of  garden  into  the  liouse,  and  was 
then  for  going  upstairs  by  herself.  Her  uncle 
prevented  her. 

"  Ye  must  come  and  sit  wi'  me  for  a  little  while, 
until  Leezibeth  has  got  some  breakfast  ready  for 
ye." 

"  I  do  not  want  anything  to  eat ;  said  Coquette, 
and  she  seemed  afraid  of  the  r:ound  of  her  own 
voice. 

"Nevertheless,*'  said  the  Minister,  "  I  would  in- 
quire further  into  this  matter,  Catherine.  It  is 
but  proper  that  I  should  know  what  measure  of 
guilt  falls  upon  that  young  man  in  endeavoring  to 
wean  away  a  respectable  girl  from  her  home  and 
her  friends." 

Coquette  drew  back  with  some  alarm  on  her 
face. 

"Uncle,  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  Some  other 
time  perhaps  ;  but  not  now.  And  you  must  not 
think  him  guilty,  uncle  ;  it  is  I  who  am  guilty  of 
it  all.     He  is  much  better  than  any  of  you  think  ; 
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and  now  ho  is  away  in  America,  and  no  one  will 
defend  him  if  he  is  accused." 

At  the  moment  that  she  spoke,  Lord  Earlthorpe 
was  beyond  the  roach  of  accusation  and  defense. 
The  Saltcoats  people,  towards  the  close  of  the  af- 
ternoon discovered  the  lid  of  a  chest  floating 
about,  and  on  it  was  painted  in  white  letters  the 
word  Caroline.  Later  tliere  came  a  telegram 
from  Greenock  to  the  effect  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  the  schooner  yaclit  Caroline  had 
been  run  down  and  sunk  in  mid-channid  by  a 
steamer  going  to  Londonderrj',  and  that  of  all  on 
board  the  yacht,  the  steamer  had  been  able  to 
pick  up  only  the  steward.  And  that  same  night 
the  news  made  its  way  up  to  Airlie,  and  circulated 
through  the  village,  and  at  length  reached  the 
Manse.  Other  rumors  accompanied  it.  For  a 
moment  no  one  dared  to  tell  Coquette  of  what  had 
liappened  ;  but  none  the  less  was  her  flight  from 
the  Manse  connected  with  this  terrible  judgment ; 
and  even  Leezibeth,  struck  dumb  with  shame  and 
grief,  had  no  word  of  protest  when  Andrew  fin- 
ished his  warnings  and  denunciations. 

"  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise,"  said  Leezi- 
beth to  herself  sadly,  in  thinking  of  Coquette. 
"  Thy  wound  is  grievous  :  all  that  hear  the  bruit 
thereof  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee." — A 
Daughter  of  Heth,  Chap.  XLIX. 

MR.   HODSON  OF  CHICAGO. 

On  a  certain  cold  evening  in  January,  and  just 
as  the  Scotch  night-mail  v.-as  about  to  start  for  the 
north,  a  stranger  drove  up  to  Euston  station,  and 
alighted,  and  was  glad  enough  to  escape  from  the 
chill  draughts  of  the  echoing  statioii  into  the  glow 
and  warmth  and  comfort  of  a  sleeping-car.  He 
was  a  man  of  means  apparently;  for  one-half  of 
his  carriage,  containing  four  berths,  and  forming 
a  room  apart,  as  it  were,  had  been  reserved  for 
himself  alone,  while  his  traveling  impedimenta — 
fur-lined  coats  and  hoods  and  rugs  and  what  not — 
were  of  an  elaborate  and  sumptuous  descriiition. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  of  ostenta- 
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tion  about  either  his  dress  or  appearance  or  de- 
meanor. He  v/as  a  tall,  thin,  quiet-looking  man, 
with  an  aquiline  nose,  sallow  comi)lexion,  and 
keen  but  not  unkindly  grey  eyes.  His  short- 
cropped  hair  'vvas  grizzled,  and  there  Avere  deep 
lines  on  the  worn  and  ascetic  face  ;  but  this  may 
have  been  the  result  of  an  exhausting  climate 
rather  than  of  any  mental  care,  for  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  touch  of  melancholy  in  his  expression. 
His  costume  was  somewhat  prim  and  precise  ; 
there  was  a  kind  of  school-masterish  look  about 
the  stiff  white  collar  and  small  black  tic ;  his 
gloves  were  new  and  neat.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed 
used  to  traveling.  He  began  to  make  himself  at 
home  at  once,  and  scarcely  looked  up  from  his 
setting  of  things  to  rights  when  the  conductor 
made  liis  appearance. 

'•  Mr.  Hodson,  sir?  "  the  latter  said,  with  an  in- 
quiring tone. 

"  That's  about  what  they  call  me,"  he  answered 
slowly,  as  he  opened  a  capacious  dressing-bag  cov- 
ered Avith  crocodile  hide. 

"  Do  you  expect  any  friends  to  join  you  further 
along,  sir  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  answer,  and  a 
pair  of  blue  velvet  slippers,  with  initials  worked  in 
gold,  were  fished  out  and  thrown  upon  the  seat 
beside  him. 

But  when  the  conductor  had  got  one  of  the 
lower  sleeping-berths  made  ready,  and  the  travel- 
er had  completed  his  leisurely  arrangements  for 
passing  the  night  in  comfort,  a  somewhat  one- 
sided conversation  ensued.  The  gaunt,  slow- 
speaking,  reserA^ed  man  proved  to  be  quite  talka- 
tive— in  a  curious,  measured,  dry.  and  staccato 
fashion  ;  and  if  his  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of 
questions,  those  shoAved  that  he  had  a  A-ery  honest 
and  simple  concern  in  the  welfare  of  this  other 
human  being  Avhom  cha7ice  had  thrown  in  his 
Avay,  and  that  he  could  express  his  friendly  inter- 
est Avithout  any  touch  of  patronage  or  condescen- 
sion. 

He  asked  lirst  about  the  railway  line  :  how  the 
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Company's  servants  were  paid,  what  were  their 
hours  on  duty,  whether  they  had  formed  any  as- 
sociations for  relief  in  case  of  sickness  ;  what  this 
particular  man  got  for  his  work ;  whether  lie 
could  look  forward  to  any  bettering  of  his  lot — and 
so  forth.  And  then,  fixing  his  eyes  more  scrutin- 
izingly  on  his  companion,  he  began  to  ask  about 
his  family  affairs — where  he  lived,  what  children 
he  had,  how  often  he  saw  them,  and  the  like. 
These  questions  were  so  obviously  prompted  by 
no  idle  curiosity,  but  by  an  honest  sympathy,  and 
by  the  apparent  desire  of  one  human  being  to  get 
to  understand  fully  and  clearly  the  position  and 
surroundings  and  prospects  of  this  other  fellow- 
creature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  offense. 

"  And  how  old  is  your  little  girl?  " 

"Eight,  sir  ;  she  will  be  nine  in  May  next." 

"  "What  do  you  call  her?  " 

"  Caroline,  sir," 

"Why,  you  don't  say  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  his 
eyes — which  were  usually  calm  and  observant — 
lighting  up  with  some  surprise.  "  That's  the  name 
of  my  gui  too,  though  I  can't  call  her  little  any 
more.  Well,  now,"  he  added,  as  he  took  out  his 
X^urso  and  selected  a  sovereign  from  the  mass  of 
coins,  "  I  think  tliis  is  about  what  j'ou  ought  to 
do.  When  you  get  back  to  Camden-Town,  j"Ou 
start  an  account  in  the  Post-ofhce  Saviugs-Bank, 
in  your  little  girl's  na,me,  and  j^ou  put  in  this  sov- 
ereign as  a  first  defiosit.  Then  Avhenever  j'ou  have 
an  odd  sixpence  or  shilling  to  give  her — a  birth- 
day pi'esent,  or  that — you  keep  adding  on  and  on, 
and  there  will  be  a  nice  little  sum  for  her  in  after 
years.  And  if  ever  she  asks,  you  can  tell  her  it  was 
the  father  of  an  American  Caroline  who  made  her 
tliis  little  present ;  and  if  she  grows  up  to  be  as 
good  a  girl  as  the  American  Carry,  she'll  do  very 
well,  1  tliink." 

The  conductor  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  his 
thanks;  but  the  American  cut  him  short,  sajing 
coolly  :  "I  don't  give  the  sovereign  to  you  at  all. 
It  is  in  trust  for  your  daughter.     And  you  don"t 
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look  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  man  who  would  go 
and  diink  it." 

He  took  out  an  evening  newspaper,  and  at  the 
hint  the  conductor  went  away  to  get  ready  the 
berths  in  the  other  end  of  tlie  car.  When  he  came 
back  again  to  see  if  the  gentleman  wanted  any- 
thing further  for  the  night,  they  had  thundered 
along  the  line  until  they  were  nearing  Rugby. 

"  Why  yes,"  ]\Ii-.  Hodson  said  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "you  might  get  me  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  when  we  get  to  the  station." 

"I  have  soda-water  in  the  car,  sir." 

"  Bring  me  a  bottle,  then,  please." 

' '  And  shall  I  get  you  any  thing  else,  sn,  at 
Rugby  ? " 

"No,  I  thank  you." 

When  the  man  returned  with  the  soda-v.-ater, 
the  traveler  had  taken  from  his  dressing-bag  a 
bottle  labeled  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and  he  was 
just  about  to  mix  his  customary  sleeping-draught, 
when  it  occurred  to  liim  that  perhaps  this  con- 
ductor could  tell  him  something  of  the  new  and 
far  country  into  which  he  Avas  about  to  adventure 
for  the  first  time.  And  in  making  these  inquiries 
he  showed  that  he  was  just  as  frank-spokea  about 
his  own  plans  and  circumstances  as  he  expected 
other  people  to  be  about  theirs.  When  the  con- 
ductor confessed  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing 
about  the  north  of  Scotland,  never  haying  been 
further  than  Perth — and  even  then  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  being  confined  to  railway  stations, 
Mr.  Hodson  went  on  to  say,  in  that  methodical 
way  of  his,  with  Little  rising  inflections  here  and 
there : — 

"Well,  it's  bound  to  be  different  from  London, 
anyway.  It  can't  be  like  London  ;  and  that's  the 
main  thing  for  me.  Why,  that  London  fog — never 
moving,  same  in  the  morning,  same  at  night — it's 
just  too  dismal  for  anything.  'Pears  to  mo  that  a 
London  afternoon  is  just  about  as  melancholy  as 
they  make  it  ;  if  there's  anything  more  melancholy 
than  tluit  anywhere,  I  don't  know  it.  Well,  now, 
it  can't  be  like  that  at  Cape  Wrath." 
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"  I  should  think  not,  sir." 

"  1  dare  say  if  I  lived  in  town,  and  had  my  club, 
and  knew  people,  it  might  be  different ;  and  my 
daughter  seems  to  get  through  the  time  well 
enough  ;  but  j'oung  folks  are  easily  amused.  Bay, 
now,  about  this  salmon-fishing  in  the  north  :  you 
don"t  know  when  it  begins  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"You  haven't  seen  anybody  going  yet  with 
rods  ? " 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  this  j-ear  yet." 

*'  Hope  they  haven"t  been  playing  it  on  me.  I 
was  told  I  could  begin  on  the  eleventh.  But  it 
don't  signify  much  so  long  's  I  get  out  of  that  in- 
fernal cut-tlu-oat  atmosphere  of  London." 

At  this  point  the  train  began  to  slow  into  Rugby 
station,  and  the  conductor  left  to  attend  to  liis 
duties.  And  by  the  time  they  ■s^•e^o  moving  out 
again,  and  on  tlieir  way  to  the  far  north,  Mr.  Hod- 
son  had  mixed  and  drank  his  nightly  potion,  and, 
partially  undressed,  was  Avrapped  up  in  the  thick 
and  warm  coverings  of  the  sleeping-berth,  where 
— whether  owing  to  the  Bromide  of  Potassium  or 
the  jog-trot  rattle  of  the  wheels — he  was  soon 
plunged  in  a  profound  slumber. — Wliite  Heather, 
Chap.  I. 

A  KIDE  OVER  SCOTTISH  MOOES. 

That  was  a  pretty  drive  througli  Annandale. 
As  you  leave  Jloffat  the  road  gradually  ascends 
into  the  region  of  the  hills  ;  and  down  below  you 
lies  a  great  valley,  with  the  river  Annan  running 
through  it,  and  the  town  of  Moffat  itself  getting 
smaller  in  the  distance.  You  catch  a  glimmer  of 
the  blue  peaks  of  Westmoreland  lying  far  away 
in  the  blue  south,  half  hid  amidst  silver  haze.  The 
hills  around  you  increase  in  size,  and  yet  you 
would  not  recognize  the  bulk  of  the  great  round 
slopes  but  for  those  minute  dots  that  j'ou  can 
make  out  to  be  sheep,  and  for  an  occasional  wasp- 
like  creature  that  you  can  suppose  to  be  a  horse. 

The  evening  draws  on.  The  yellow  light  on  the 
slopes  bccoine;j  warmer.     You  aiTive   at   a  great 
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circular  chasm  which  is  called  by  the  country  folks 
the  Devil's  Beef-tub — a  mighty  hollow,  the  west- 
ern sides  of  which  are  steeped  in  a  soft  purple 
shadow,  while  the  eastern  slopes  burn  yellow  in 
the  sunlight.  Far  away,  down  in  that  misty  pur- 
ple, you  can  see  tents  of  gi'ey,  and  these  are  mass- 
es of  slate  uncovered  by  grass.  The  descent  seems 
too  abrupt  for  cattle,  and  yet  there  are  faint  specks 
which  may  be  sheep.  There  is  no  house,  not  even 
a  farm  house,  near  ;  and  all  traces  of  Moffat  and 
its  neighborhood  have  long  been  left  out  of 
sight. 

But  what  is  the  solitude  of  this  place  to  that  of 
the  wild  and  lofty  region  you  enter  when  you 
reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  ?  Far  away  on  every 
side  of  you  stretch  miles  of  lonely  moorland,  with 
the  shoulders  of  the  more  distant  hills  reaching 
down  in  endless  succession  into  the  westena  sky. 
There  is  no  sign  of  life  in  this  wild  place.  The 
stony  road  over  which  you  drive  was  once  a  mail- 
coach  road  ;  now  it  is  overgi-own  Avith  grass.  A 
few  old  stakes,  rotten  and  tumbling,  show  where 
it  was  necessary  at  one  time  to  jjlace  a  protection 
against  the  sudden  descents  on  the  side  of  the 
road  ;  but  now  the  road  itself  seems  lapsing  back 
into  moorland.  It  is  up  in  this  wilderness  of 
lieather  and  wet  moss  that  the  Tweed  takes  its 
rise  ;  but  we  could  hear  no  trickling  of  any  stream 
to  break  the  profound  and  luelancholy  silence, 
There  was  not  even  a  shepherd's  hut  visible ;  and 
we  drove  on  in  silence,  scarcely  daring  to  break 
the  charm  of  the  utter  loneliness  of  tlie  place. 

The  road  twists  round  to  the  right.  Before  us 
a  long  valley  is  seen,  and  we  guess  that  it  receives 
the  Avaters  of  the  Tweed.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  we  come  upon  a  tiny  rivulet  some  two 
feet  in  width— either  the  young  Tweed  itself  or 
one  of  its  various  sources  ;  and  as  we  drive  on  in 
the  gathering  twilight,  towards  the  valley,  it 
seems  as  though  Ave  were  accompanied  by  innu- 
merable streamlets  trickling  doAvn  to  the  river.  The 
fife  of  sunset  goes  out  in  the  west,  but  over  there 
in  the  clcjar  green-white  of  the  east  a  range  of  liiils 
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still  glows  with  a  strange  roseate  purple.  We 
hear  the  low  murmuring  of  the  Tweed  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  valley.  We  get  down  among  the  lower- 
lying  hills,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river 
seems  to  have  drawn  to  it  thousands  of  wild  crea- 
tures. There  are  plover  calling  and  whirling  over 
the  marshy  levels.  There  are  black-cock  and  gray- 
hen  dusting  themselves  in  the  road  before  us,  and 
waiting  until  we  are  quite  near  them  before  they 
wing  their  straight  flight  up  to  the  heaths  above. 
Far  over  us,  in  the  clear  green  of  tlie  sky,  a  brace 
of  wild-ducks  go  swiftly  past.  A  weasel  glides 
out  and  over  the  gray  stones  by  the  roadside  ;  and 
farther  along  the  bank  there  are  young  rabbits 
watcliing,  and  trotting,  and  watching  again,  as 
the  phaeton  gets  nearer  to  them.  And  then  as  the 
deep  rose-purple  of  the  eastern  hills  fades  away, 
and  all  the  dark-green  valley  of  the  Tweed  lies 
under  the  cold  silver-gray  of  the  twilight,  we 
reach  a  small  and  solitary  inn,  and  are  almost  sur- 
prised to  liear  once  more  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice. — Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  Chap.  XXX. 

BLACKIE,  John  Stuart,  a  Scottish  author, 
born  in  Glasgow,  in  1809.  After  studying 
at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  he  spent  two 
years  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  ;  but  finding  the  law  an  uncongenial 
pursuit,  he  abandoned  it  for  literature.  In  1841 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Latin  Literature 
in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ;  and,  in 
1852,  on  the  publication  of  his  metrical  trans- 
lation of  JEschylns,  to  the  chair  of  Greek,  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  resigning  this 
position  in  1882. 

Among  his  works  are  :  A  Discourse  on 
Beauty;  Songs  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece; 
Poems  English  and  Latin;  Homer  and  the 
Iliad ;  Four  Phases  of  Morals ;  Songs  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands ;  Self-Culture  ;  Horcw 
Hellenicae;   Language  and  Literature  of  the 
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Highlands  of  Scotland;  The  Wise  Men  oj 
Greece;  The  Natural  History  of  Atheism. 
His  work  on  Self-Culture  (1S73)  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  5IYTH. 

As  it  has  well  been  said  of  popular  proverbs,  that 
tliey  are  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one, 
so  theological  and  moral  myths  grew  up  in  the 
popular  imagination,  and  were  nursed  there  till 
in  happy  season  they  received  a  definite  shape 
from  some  one  representative  man,  whose  inspira- 
tion led  him  to  express  in  a  striking  form  wliat  all 
felt  to  be  true  and  all  were  willing  to  believe. 
The  first  framers  of  the  myth  were,  no  doubt,  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  real  significance  of  these  ima- 
ginative pictures  ;  but  they  were  aware  as  poets, 
not  as  analysts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to 
suppose  that  in  framing  their  legends  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  full  consciousness  which  belongs 
to  the  framers  of  fables,  allegories,  and  parables. 
A  myth  is  always  a  gradual,  half  unconscious 
growth;  a  parable  is  the  conscious  creation  of  the 
moment. 

Dm-ing  a  certain  early  stage  of  national  life, 
which  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  but  which  al- 
Avays  iirecedes  the  creation  of  a  regular  written 
literature,  the  popular  myth,  like  a  tree  or  plant, 
becomes  subject  to  a  process  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  it  not  only  receives  a 
rich  embellishment,  but  may  be  so  transformed  by 
the  vivid  action  of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  by 
the  ingrafting  of  new  elements,  that  its  original 
intention  may  be  altogether  obscured  and  forgot- 
ten. How  far  this  fii"st  significance  maj'  in  after 
times  be  rightly  apprehended  depends  partly  on 
the  degree  of  its  original  obviousness,  partly  on 
the  amount  of  kindred  culture  possessed  by  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

As  of  essentially  jiopular  origin  and  growth  the 
myth  cannot,  in  the  proper  sense,  be  said  to  have 
been  the  creation  of  any  poet,  however  distin- 
guished.    Much  less  could  a  popular  minstrel  like 
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Homer,  Ui5ing  a  highly  polished  language,  and  who 
iBanifestlj'  had  many  predecessoi's,  bo  said  to  have 
either  created  the  characters  or  invented  the  le- 
gends about  the  Greek  gods,  which  form  what  the 
critics  of  the  last  century  used  to  call  the  "ma- 
chinery "  of  his  poems.  In  regard  to  theological 
myths,  which  are  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  popu- 
lar faith,  such  a  poet  as  Homer  could  only  turn  to 
the  best  accovmt  the  materials  already  existing, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  embellishment  or  ex- 
pansion, Avhere  there  was  no  danger  of  contradict- 
ing any  article  of  the  received  imaginative  creed. 

The  two  most  powerful  forces  which  act  on  the 
popular  mind,  when  engaged  in  the  process  of 
forming  myths,  are  the  physical  forces  of  external 
nature,  and  the  more  hidden,  though  fundament- 
ally more  awful  powers  of  the  human  will,  intel- 
lect, and  passions.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  all  popular  myths  will  contain  imaginative 
representations  of  both  these  powers  ;  and  in  their 
original  shape,  they  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  these  two  great 
classes  of  forces  in  a  form  which  speaks  to  the  ima- 
gination— that  is,  in  the  form  of  personality;  and 
there  will  be  a  natural  presumption  against  the 
ado^Dting  of  any  S3-stem  of  mythological  interpre- 
tation which  ignores  entirely  either  tlie  one  or  the 
other  of  these  elements, — On  Interpretation  of 
Popular  Myths. 

NARROWNESS. 

If  we  look  around  us  in  the  world  with  a  view 
to  discover  what  is  the  cause  of  the  sad  deficiency 
of  energy  often  put  forth  in  the  best  of  causes,  we 
shall  find  that  it  arises  generally  from  some  sort  of 
narrowness.  A  man  will  not  help  you  in  this  or  th.'S 
noble  undertaking  simply  because  he  has  no  syra. 
pathy  with  it.  Not  a  few  persons  are  a  sort  of 
human  lobsters;  they  live  in  a  hard  shell  formed 
out  of  some  professional,  ecclesiastical,  political,  or 
classical  crust,  and  cautiousl3'^  cree])  their  way 
within  certain  beaten  bounds,  beyond  which  they 
have  no  desii'e.     The  meagre    and    unexpansive 
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life  of  such  persons  teaches  us  what  we  want  in 
order  to  attain  a  wider  and  a  richer  range  of  social 
vitality.  TJie  octogenarian  poet-philosopher,  Goe- 
the, when  sinking  into  the  darkness  of  death, 
called  out  with  his  last  breath,  "More  light!" 
What  every  young  man  should  call  out  daily,  if 
he  wishes  to  save  himself  from  the  narrowing  crust 
of  professional  and  other  limitations  is,  "-More 
love!" 

Men  are  often  clever  enough,  but  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  cleverness ;  they  are 
good  swordsmen,  but  they  have  no  cause  to  fight 
for,  or  prefer  fighting  in  a  bad  cause.  "What  these 
men  want  is  Love.  The  precept  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle, "Weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoice,"  if  it  were  grandly  carried  out 
would  make  every  man's  life  as  rich  in  universal 
sympathy  as  Shakespeare's  imagination  was  in  uni- 
versal imagery. 

Every  man  cannot  be  a  poet ;  but  every  man 
may  give  himself  some  trouble  to  cultivate  that 
kindly  and  genial  sensibility  on  which  the  writing 
and  the  appreciation  of  poetry  depends.  To  live 
poetry,  indeed,  is  always  better  than  to  -write  it ; 
better  for  the  individual,  and  better  for  society. 
Now  a  poetical  life  is  just  a  life  opposed  to  all 
sameness  and  all  selfishness ;  eageidy  seizing  upon 
the  good  and  beautiful  from  all  quarters,  as  on  its 
proper  aliment.  Let  a  young  man,  therefore, 
above  all  things,  beware  of  shutting  liimself  up 
within  a  certain  narrow  pale  of  sympathy,  and 
fostering  unreasonable  hatreds  and  prejudices 
against  othei's.  An  honest  hater  is  often  a  better 
fellow  than  a  cool  friend ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
hate  at  all,  A  good  man  will  as  much  as  possible 
strive  to  be  shaken  out  of  himself,  and  learn  to 
study  the  excelLnces  of  persons  and  parties  to 
whom  he  is  naturally  opposed. 

Never  allow  j-ourself  to  indulge  in  sneering  con- 
demnations of  large  classes  and  sections  of  your 
fellow  beings  ;  that  sort  of  talk  sounds  big,  but  is 
in  fact  puerile.  Never  refuse  to  entertain  a  man 
in  your    heart  because  all  tlic  world   is  talking 
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against  hiin,  or  because  he  belongs  to  some  sect  or 
party  that  everybody  despises;  if  lie  is  universally 
talked  against,  as  has  happened  to  many  of  the 
best  men  in  certain  circumstances,  there  is  only  so 
much  the  moreneedthat  he  should  receiveaf  riendly 
judgment  from  you.  "Honor  all  men  "is  one  of 
the  many  texts  of  combined  sanctity  and  sapience 
with  which  the  New  Testament  abounds  ;  but  this 
you  cannot  do  unless  you  try  to  know  all  men ; 
and  3'ou  know  no  man  till  you  have  looked  with 
the  eye  of  a  brother  into  the  best  that  is  iu  him. — 
Self-Culture. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  author, 
born  in  1721,  died  in  1791.  He  lost  his  sight, 
by  small-pox,  when  ho  was  six  months  old. 
During  his  boyhood,  his  friends  amused  hini 
by  reading  aloud  the  works  of  Spenser,  Mil- 
ton, Pope,  and  Addison.  Before  his  father's 
death,  in  1710,  he  had  written  numerous 
verses,  which  were  handed  about  among  his 
acquaintances.  Some  of  them  were  seen  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh,  who  obtained 
the  enrolment  of  their  author  as  a  student  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1746,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
was  reprinted  with  additions  ten  j'ears  later. 
In  1762  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
church  of  Kirkcudbright ;  but  being  opposed 
by  the  parishioners  of  that  church,  he  relin- 
quished the  living,  and  accepted  a  small  an- 
nuity in  its  stead.  He  afterwards  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar.  A  notable  incident  in  his  life 
was  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1786  to  Eobert 
Burns,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  emigrat- 
ing to  the  West  Indies.  This  letter  induced 
Burns  to  remain  in  Scotland.  To  this  letter 
we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  the  existence 
of  Burns  as  a  poet. 

Besides    his    poems,    Blacklock    published 
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Paracelsis,  or  Consolations  deduced  from 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  wrote  an 
ai'ticle  On  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  the 
Encyclopoedia  Britannica.  Blacklock's  famil- 
iarity with  the  aspects  of  nature  is  remarka- 
ble, considering  his  infirmity.  This  he  ac- 
qim-ed  from  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
poets.  Perhaps  his  chief  claim  to  remem- 
brance arises  from  the  fact  that  his  Avorks 
were  the  production  of  one  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  childhood. 

A   GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

Cui-sed  with  unnumbered  groundless  fears, 
How  ])ale  yon  shivering  wretch  appears  ! 
For  him  the  daylight  shines  in  vain, 
For  him  the  fields  no  joys  contain  : 
Nature's  whole  charms  to  him  are  lost ; 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast, 
No  more  the  meads  their  vernal  bloom, 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfume. 
Impending  mists  deform  the  skj^, 
And  beauty  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  terrors  to  elude, 
Bj'  day  lie  mingles  with  the  crowd. 
Yet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey, 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  lonely  walks  surprise, 
What  horrid  visions  round  him  rise  ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  liis  way. 
Shewn  by  the  meteor's  sudden  ray. 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retreat 
Felt  heaven's  avengeful  bolt  of  late  : 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound. 
Loud  from  yon  ruined  tower  resound  ; 
And  now  the  spot  he  seems  to  tread, 
Where  some  self-slaughtered  corse  was  laiil ; 
He  feels  fixed  earth  beneath  him  bend, 
Deep  murmvirs  from  her  cave  ascend  ;     ■ 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed, 
Sees  livid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 
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BLACKMORE,  Sm  Richard,  an  English 
physician  and  author,  born  in  1G50,  died  in 
1720.  Ho  -wrote  six  long  epic  poems  :  Prince 
Arthur;  King  Arthur;  Eliza;  The  Creation; 
Redemption,  and  Alfred.  He  also  wrote  The 
Nature  of  Man;  paraphrased  the  Booh  of 
Job,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote 
numerous  essays  theological  and  medical. 
He  was  ridiculed  by  the  wits  of  his  day ;  but, 
Johnson  endeavored  to  rescue  his  name  from 
oblivion,  by  including  him  in  his  edition  of 
the  poets.  Of  The  Creation  he  says  :  "This 
poem  would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity 
among  the  first  favorites  of  the  muses." 
Blackmore's  good  intentions  and  piety  are 
everywhere  apparent,  but  his  verse  is  dull 
and  tedious.  The  subjoined  passage  shows 
him  at  his  best : 

THE  SCHEME  OF  CREATION. 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made, 
In  brighter  dress  tlie  hills  and  vales  arrayed, 
And  all  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  displayed  ; 
The  glebe    utilled    might    plenteous  crops    have 

borne, 
And  brought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of  thorn. 
Rich  fruits  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's 

pains, 
Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honored  all 

the  plains  : 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  liad  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  from  labor  free,  as  well  as  grief, 
Should  pass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 
But  He  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil, 
That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown, 
And  thnt  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 
But  while,  insulting,  you  arraign  the  land, 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough  or  laborer's  hand, 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
Tliat  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain. 
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No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relicTC, 

Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 

Yet  if  from  the  hills  unlabored  figures  came, 

Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fame. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbraid, 

That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade  : 

That  she  did  iiever,  at  her  own  expense, 

A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 

Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms  ; 

That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 

Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prepared, 

"What   thoughtful    care,    what    labor    had    been 

spared  ! 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  Master  show, 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angelo. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hand  ; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  j^rovide, 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide, 

You  say  the  hills,  which  high  in  air  arise, 
Harbor  in  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies, 
That  earth's  dishonor  and  encumbering  load, 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud  ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  objector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gird  and 

bind 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  bo  disjoined ! 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  raging  tide  restrain. 
And  for  the  dome  afford  the  marble  vein  ? 
Do  not  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  flow, 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  below? 
See  how  the  torrent  rolls  the  golden  sand 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land  ! 
The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  mineral  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 

— Tha  Creation. 

BLACKMORE,  Eichard  DoDDRroGE,  an 
English  novelist,  born  in  1825.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Oxford,  in  1847,  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  His 
novels  include :  Clara  Vaughau  (1864) ;  Cm- 
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dock  Noivel  (186G) ;  Lorva  Doone :  a  Ro- 
mance of  Exrtioor  (1869) ;  The  Maid  of  SJcer 
(1872) ;  Alice  Lorraine  (1875) ;  Crij)ps  the 
Car7'ier  (1876) ;  Erema :  or  My  Father^s  Sin 
(1877)  ;  Mary  Anerley  (1880)  and  Christoivell  : 
a  Dartmoor  Tale  (1882).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  poem,  The  Fate  of  Franklin. 

A  GREAT  SNOW-STORM. 

It  must  have  snowed  most  wonderfully  to  have 
made  that  depth  of  covering  in  about  eight  hours. 
For  one  of  Master  Stickles'smen,  who  had  been  out 
all  the  night,  said  that  no  snow  began  to  fall  un- 
til nearly  midnight.  And  here  it  was,  blocking  up 
the  doors,  stopping  the  ways  and  the  watercoui-ses, 
and  making  it  very  much  worse  to  walk  than  in  a 
saw-pitnewly  used.  However,  we  trudged  along  in 
a  line  ;  I  first,  and  the  other  men  after  me  ;  trying 
to  keep  my  track,  but  finding  legs  and  strength 
not  up  to  it.  Most  of  all,  John  Fry  was  groaning  ; 
certam  that  his  time  was  come,  and  sending  mes- 
sages to  his  wife,  and  blessings  to  his  children. 
For  all  this  time  it  was  snowing  harder  than  it  ever 
had  snowed  before,  so  far  as  a  man  might  guess  at 
it ;  and  the  leaden  depth  of  the  sky  came  down, 
like  a  mine  turned  upside  down  on  us.  Not  that 
the  flakes  were  so  very  large;  for  I  have  seen  much 
larger  flakes  in  a  shower  of  March,  wiiile  sowing 
peas  ;  but  that  there  was  no  room  between  them, 
neither  any  relaxing,  nor  any  change  of  direction. 

Watch,  like  a  good  and  faithful  dog,  followed 
us  very  cheerfully,  leaping  out  of-  the  depth, 
which  took  hina  over  his  back  and  ears  already, 
even  in  the  level  places  ;  while  in  the  drifts  he 
might  have  smak  to  any  distance  out  of  sight,  and 
never  found  his  way  up  again.  However,  we 
helped  him  now  and  then,  especially  through  the 
gaps  and  gateways  ;  and  so,  after  a  deal  of  flound- 
ering, some  laughter,  and  a  little  swearing,  we 
came  all  safe  to  the  lower  meadow,  where  most  of 
our  flock  was  huddled. 

But  behold,  there  was  no  flock  at  all !  None, 
I  mean,  to  be  seen  anywhere  ;  only  at  one  corner 
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of  the  field,  by  the  eastern  end,  where  the  snow 
drove  in,  a  great  white  billow,  as  laigh  as  a  barn 
and  as  bx-oad  as  a  house.  This  great  drift  was 
rolling  and  curling  beneatli  the  violent  Ijlast,  tuft- 
ing and  combing  with  rustling  swirls,  and  carved 
(as  in  patterns  of  cornice)  Avhere  the  grooving 
chisel  of  the  wind  swept  round.  Ever  and  again 
the  tempest  snatched  little  wliiffs  from  the  chan- 
neled edges,  twirled  them  round,  and  made  them 
dance  over  the  chine  of  the  monster  pile,  then  let 
them  lie  like  herring-bones,  or  the  seams  of  sand 
where  the  tide  has  been.  And  all  the  while  from 
the  smothering  sky,  more  and  more  fiercely  at 
every  blast,  came  the  pelting,  pitiless  arrows, 
winged  with  murky  white  and  pointed  with  the 
barbs  of  frost.  .  .  . 

Of  the  sheep  upon  the  mountain,  and  the  sheep 
upon  the  western  farm,  and  the  cattle  on  the  upper 
barrows,  scarcely  one  in  ten  was  saved,  do  what 
we  would  for  them.  And  this  was  not  through 
any  neglect,  but  from  the  pure  impossibility  of 
finding  them  at  all.  That  great  snow  never 
ceased  a  moment  for  three  daj-s  and  niglits  ;  and 
then  when  all  the  earth  was  filled,  and  the  top- 
most hedges  were  unseen,  and  the  trees  broke 
down  Avith  w^eight  (wherever  the  wind  had  not 
lightened  them),  a  brilliant  sun  broke  forth  and 
showed  the  loss  of  all  our  customs. 

All  our  house  was  quite  snowed  up,  except 
where  w-e  had  purged  a  way  by  dint  of  constant 
shovelings.  The  kitchen  was  as  dark,  and  darker, 
than  the  cider-cellar  and  long  lines  of  furrowed 
scollops  ran  even  up  to  tlie  chimney-stacks.  Sev- 
eral windows  fell  right  inward,  through  the 
weight  of  the  snow  against  them ;  and  the  few 
that  stood  bulged  in,  and  bent  like  an  old  bruised 
lantern.  We  were  obi  iged  to  cook  by  candle-light ; 
we  were  forced  to  read  by  candle-light ;  as  for 
baking,  we  could  not  do  it  because  the  oven  was 
too  chill  ;  and  a  load  of  fagots  only  brought  a  lit- 
tle wet  down  the  sides  of  it. 

For  wlien  the  sun  burst  forth  at  last  upon  that 
world  of  wliite,    what  he   brouglit  was  neither 
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warmth,  noi-  rlioor.  nor  liopo  of  softoniriK  :  onl_y  a 
clearer  sliaft  of  cold  from  the  violent  depths  of 
skj'.  Long-drawn  alleys  of  white  haze  seemed  to 
lead  toward  him,  yet  such  as  he  could  not  come 
down  with  anj^  warmth  remaining.  Broad  white 
curtains  of  the  frost-fog  looped  around  the  lower 
sky,  on  the  verge  of  hill  and  valley,  and  above  the 
laden  trees.  Only  round  the  sun  Iiimself,  and  the 
spot  of  heaven  he  claimed,  clustered  a  bright 
purple-blue,  clear,  and  calm,  and  dcej). 

That  night  such  a  frost  ensued  as  we  had  never 
di'eamed  of,  neither  read  in  ancient  books,  or  his- 
tories of  Frobisher.  The  kettle  by  the  fire  froze, 
and  the  crock  upon  the  hearth-cheeks ;  many  men 
were  killed,  and  cattle  rigid  in  their  head-ropes. 
Then  I  heard  that  fearful  sound  which  never  I  had 
heard  before,  neither  since  have  heard  (except  dur- 
ing that  same  winter),  the  sharp  yet  solemn  sound 
of  trees  burst  open  by  the  frost-blow.  Our  great 
walnut  lost  three  branches,  and  has  been  dying 
ever  since  ;  though  gro\ying  meanwhile,  as  the 
soul  does.  And  the  ancient  oak  at  the  cross  was 
rent,  and  many  score  of  ash-trees.  But  why 
should  I  tell  all  this?  the  people  who  have  not 
seen  it  (as  I  have)  w^ill  only  make  faces,  and  dis- 
telieve,  till  such  another  frost  comes,  which  per- 
haps may  never  be. — Lorna  Doone. 

BLACKSTONE,  Sir  William,  an  English 
jurist,  born  in  1723,  died  in  1780.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  especially  of  classical  poetry. 
Having,  however,  chosen  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1741, 
upon  which  occasion  he  wrote  a  little  poem 
entitled  A  Laioycr's  Fareivell  to  his  Muse : — 
A  few  lines  from  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  this  poem  are  Avorth  quoting  : — 

A  lawyer's  farewell  to  his  muse. 
As,  by  Bouie  tyrant's  stern  command, 
A  wretch  forsakc.-i  his  native  land. 
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(n  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  eudleds  exile  from  his  native  home  ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay, 
Till  on  some  neighboring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops  and  turns  his  eyes  below  ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu  : 
So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part. 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind. 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

lie  then  recounts  what  ho  must  lose  in 
leaving  letters  for  law  ;  but  hopes  that  he 
will  gain  more  than  he  shall  have  lost.  Clos- 
ing the  survey  he  thus  concludes  : 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
"Welcome  the  cai-es,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-bhnd  sight. 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night  ; 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate  ; 
The  drowsy  Bench,  the  babbling  Hall— 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Yet,  when  legal  work  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished,  Blackstone  looks  forward  to  a 
serene  repose  : 

Thus,  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun  at  last 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell  : 
There  let  me  taste  the  home-felt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace  ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  by  the  harpy  tribe  ; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear,— 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  cleai". 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 

Blackstone  was  formally  called  to  the  bar 
in  17-16.     Ilis  stricLly  professional  career  need 
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not  here  be  narrated.  In  1753  ho  went  to  Ox- 
ford to  dehver  a  course  of  lectui'es  upon  I  jaw. 
These  attracted  no  little  notice,  and  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  English  Law  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Oxford,  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
chair.  Professional  honors  flowed  in  uxjon 
him.  He  was  twice  elected  to  Parliament, 
and  in  1770  he  was  knighted,  and  made  a 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Connnon  Pleas. 

Blackstone's  reputation,  however,  rests 
mainly  upon  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laics 
of  England,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  17G5,  the  other  volumes  subsequent- 
ly. This  work  has  been  often  re-edited  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  existing  circumstances ;  but  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  are  still  recognized  as 
indispensable  for  the  student  of  law.  A 
single  extract  is  here  given  by  way  of  evinc- 
ing the  manner  of  the  author  : 

THE  MODE  OP  COMMENCING  THE  STUDY  OF  LAW. 

I  think  it  past  dispute  that  those  gentlemen  who 
resort  to  the  Inns  of  Coui't  with  a  view  to  pursue 
tliepi'ofession,  will  find  it  expedient  (whenever  it  is 
practicable)  to  lay  the  previous  f  oiuidations  of  this, 
as  well  as  every  otlier  science,  in  one  of  our 
learned  universities.  "We  may  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  every  sensible  lawyer,  whether  any- 
thing can  be  more  hazardous  or  discouraging  than 
the  visual  entrance  on  the  study  of  the  law.  A  raw 
and  unexperienced  youth,  in  the  most  dangoiK)U9 
season  of  life,  is  transplanted  on  a  sudden  into  the 
midst  of  allurements  to  pleasui'e,  without  any  re- 
straint or  cheek  but  what  his  own  prudence  can 
suggest ;  with  no  public  direction  In  what  course 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  ;  no  private  assistance  to 
remove  the  distresses  and  difiScultiea  which  will 
always  embarrass  a  beginner.  In  this  sitiiation  he 
is  expected  to  sequester  himself  from  the  world, 
and  by  a  tedious,  lonely  procogs  to  extract  the 
theory  of  law  from  a  mass  of  undigeated  learn- 
ing  ;  or  else,  ]iy  an  assiduous  attendance  on  the 
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courts,  to  pick  up  theory  and  practice  together, 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
business.  How  little,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  hear  of  so  frequent  miscar- 
riages ;  that  so  many  gentlemen  of  bright  imagin- 
ations grow  weaiy  of  so  unpromising  a  search, 
and  addict  themselves  wholly  to  amusements,  or 
other  less  innocent  pursuits  ;  and  that  so  many 
persons  of  moderate  capacity  confuse  themselves 
at  first  setting  ovit,  and  continue  ever  dark  and 
puzzled  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  I 

The  evident  want  of  some  assistance  in  the  nidi- 
ments  of  legal  knowledge  has  given  birth  to  a 
practice,  which,  if  ever  it  had  grown  to  be  general, 
must  have  proved  of  extremelj'  pernicious  conse- 
quence. I  mean  the  custom,  by  some  so  very 
wai'mly  recommended,  of  dropping  all  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  of  no  use  to  students  in  the  law,  and 
placing  them,  in  its  stead,  at  the  desk  of  some 
skilful  attorney,  in  order  to  initiate  them  eai'ly  in 
all  the  depths  of  practice,  and  render  them  more 
dextrous  in  the  mechanical  part  of  business. 
A  few  instances  of  particular  persons  (men  of  ex- 
cellent learning  and  unblemished  integrity),  who, 
in  spite  of  this  method  of  education,  have  shone 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  bar,  have  afforded 
some  kind  of  sanction  to  this  illiberal  path  to  the 
profession,  and  biassed  many  parents  of  short- 
sighted judgment  in  its  favor  ;  not  considering 
that  there  are  some  geniuses  formed  to  overcome 
all  disadvantages,  and  that  from  such  particular 
instances  no  general  rules  can  be  formed  ;  nor  ob- 
serving that  those  very  persons  have  frequently 
recommended,  by  the  most  forcible  of  all  ex- 
amples, the  disposal  of  their  own  offspring,  a 
very  different  foundation  of  legal  studies,  a  regu- 
lar academical  education.  Perhaps,  too,  in  re- 
turn, I  could  now  direct  their  eyes  to  our  prin- 
cipal seats  of  justice,  and  suggest  a  few  hints  in 
favor  of  university  learning  ;  but  in  these  all  who 
hear  me,  I  know,  have  already  prevented  me. 

Making,  therefore,  due  allowance  for  one  or 
two  shining  exceptions,  experience  may  teach  us 
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to  foretell  that  a  lawyer  thus  educated  to  the  bar, 
in  subservience  to  attorneys  and  solicitors,  will 
find  he  has  begun  at  tlie  wrong  end.  If  practice 
be  the  wliole  he  is  taught,  practice  must  also  be 
the  wliole  he  will  ever  know  ;  if  he  be  uninstructed 
in  the  elements  and  first  principles  upon  which 
the  rule  of  practice  is  founded,  the  least  variation 
fi-om  established  i>recedejits  will  totally  distract 
and  bewilder  him  ;  ita  lex  scripta  est  is  the  utmost 
his  knowledge  will  arrive  at ;  he  must  never  asi)ire 
to  form,  and  seldom  expect  to  comprehend  any 
arguments  drawn  a  priori  from  the  spirit  of  the 
laws,  and  the  natural  foundations  of  justice. 

Nor  is  this  all;  for  (as  few  persons  of  birth  and 
fortune,  or  even  of  scholastic  education,  will  sub- 
mit to  the  drudgery  of  servitude,  and  the  manual 
labor  of  copying  the  trash  of  auofhce),  sliould  this 
infatuation  prevail  to  any  considerable  degree,  we 
must  rarely  expect  to  see  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
or  bearing  at  the  bar.  And  what  the  consequence 
may  be,  to  have  the  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  (which  include  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  our  properties,  liberties,  and  lives)  fall 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  obscure  or  illiterate  men, 
is  matter  of  very  public  concern. 

The  inconveniences  here  pointed  out  can  never 
be  efifectually  prevented  but  by  making  academ- 
ical education  a  previous  step  to  the  profession  of 
the  common  law,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
the  rudiments  of  the  law  a  part  of  academical  ed- 
ucation ;  for  sciences  are  of  a  sociable  disposition, 
and  flourish  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  each 
other:  nor  is  there  any  branch  of  learning  but  may 
be  helped  and  improved  by  assistances  drawn 
from  other  arts.  If,  therefore,  the  student  in  our 
laws  hath  formed  both  his  sentiments  and  style  by 
perusal  and  imitation  of  the  purest  classical  writ- 
ers, among  whom  the  historians  and  orators  Avill 
best  deserve  his  regard  ;  if  he  can  reason  with  pre- 
cision, and  separate  argument  from  fallacy,  by  the 
clear,  simple  rules  of  pure  unsophisticated  logic;  if 
he  can  fix  his  attention,  and  steadily  pursue  truth 
through  any  the  most  intricate  deduction,  by 
the  use  of  mathematical  demonstrations;  if  he  has 
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enlarged  his  conceptions  of  nature  and  art  by  a 
view  of  tlie  several  branches  of  genuine  experiment- 
al philosophy  ;  if  he  has  impressed  on  liis  mind 
the  sound  maxims  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  best 
and  most  authentic  foundation  of  human  laws  ; 
if,  lastly,  he  has  contemplated  those  maxims  re- 
duced to  a  practical  system  in  the  laws  of  Im- 
perial Rome :  if  he  has  done  this  or  any  part  of 
it  (thougli  all  may  be  easily  done  under  as  able 
instructors  as  ever  graced  any  seats  of  learn- 
ing), a  student  thus  qualified  may  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  with  incredible  advant- 
age and  reputation.  And  if,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, or  during  the  acquisition  of  these  accom- 
plishments, he  will  afford  liimself  liere  a  year  or 
two's  further  leisure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
future  labors  in  a  solid  scientifical  method,  with- 
out thirsting  too  early  to  attend  that  practice 
which  it  was  impossible  he  should  rightly  compre- 
hend, he  will  afterward  proceed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  will  unfold  the  most  intricate  points 
with  an  intuitive  rapidity  and  clearness, — Intro- 
duction to  the  Commentaries. 

BLAIR,  Hugh,  a  Scottish  divine,  born  at 
Edinburgh,  April  7,  1718,  died  thei-e,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1800.  He  became  successively  minis- 
ter in  several  churches,  lastly  of  the  High 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he  began  at  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-Letfrcs  which  were  so 
favorably  received  that  three  years  after- 
wards, by  order  of  George  III.,  a  professorship 
Avas  founded  there,  and  Blair  was  appointed 
to  the  chair.  In  1763  he  put  forth  a  Dis- 
sertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  he  warmly  maintained.  In  1777 
he  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which 
was  followed  at  intervals  by  four  other  vol- 
umes, the  last  being  published  after  his 
death.  The  publication  of  these  Sermons  not 
only  brought  considerable  money  to  the 
author,  but  the  first  volume  pi'ocurcd  for  him 
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a  Government  pension  of  £200.  In  the  Pre- 
face, ho  says:  "The author  gives  them  to  the 
woi-ld  neither  as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor 
as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  subject  contained  in  them  ho  has 
thought  for  himself."  Professor  Spalding 
thus  characterizes  these  once  celebrated 
Lectures :  ' '  Their  merit  lies  in  their  good  taste 
and  the  elaborate  elegance  of  the  language." 
His  Lectures  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TASTE   AND  GENIUS. 

Taste  and  genius,  arc  two  words  freciuontly 
joined  together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate 
thinkers  confounded.  They  signify,  however, 
two  quite  dilTcrent  things.  Tlie  dilference  be- 
tween them  can  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  remember  it. 

Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging  ;  Genius 
ill  the  power  of  executing.  One  may  luive  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any 
genius  for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of 
these  arts ;  but  genius  cannot  be  found  without 
including  taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind 
than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  in- 
ventive or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in  mere 
sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived  ;  but 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and 
exhibit  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a 
good  critic  ;  but  genius  is  further  necessary  to 
form  the  poet  or  the  orator.  It  is  proper  also  to 
observe  that  genius  is  a  word  which,  in  common 
acceptation,  extends  much  further  than  to  the 
objects  of  taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent 
or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature  for 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a 
genius  for  poetry;  of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics, 
or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  exc^jllency  in  some 
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one  particular  is,  I  have  said,  what  we  receive 
from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  greatly  impi-oved  ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot 
be  acquired.  As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than 
taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual  frugality 
of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions. It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  jjersons 
who  have  an  excellent  taste  in  several  of  the 
polite  arts — such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and 
eloquence — all  together  ;  but  to  find  one  who  is  an 
excellent  performer  in  all  these  arts,  is  much 
more  rare  ;  or,  rather,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to 
be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  Universal  Genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards 
several  different  professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely 
to  excel  in  any  :  although  there  may  be  some  few 
exceptions,  j'et  in  general  it  holds  good  that  when 
the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards 
some  one  object,  exclusive,  in  a  manner,  of  others, 
tliere  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that, 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to  a 
point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely. — Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Bclles-Lettres. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and 
poet,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1699,  died  1746. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  in  1731  was  appointed  to  the 
hving  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian, 
where  he  died ;  and  in  1857  an  obehsk  was 
erected  to  his  memory  over  his  grave.  Apart 
from  his  professional  income,  he  had  a  mod- 
erate private  fortune,  and  was  esteemed  for 
his  fine  culture  and  for  his  scientific  know- 
ledge, especially  in  botany  and  floriculture. 
He  was  a  frequent  coi-rcspondent  of  Isaac 
Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge,  to  whose  judg- 
ment he  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  poem 
Tlie  Grave,  which  was  composed  previous  to 
his  ordination.  This  poem— about  all  w^e  have 
of  Robert  Blair— was  not  published  until  1743. 
It  at  first  received  little  recognition  ;  but  a 
few  competent  critics  praised  it,  and  in  time  it 
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came  into  general  notice.  In  1808,  a  sumptuous 
edition  was  put  forth,  at  the  price  of  five 
guineas,  with  iUustrations  designed  by  Wil- 
Ham  Blake.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  Essay- 
on  English  Poetry  (1820)  speaks  thus  of  Blair's 
poem:  "The  eighteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of  so  fa- 
miliar and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  The 
Ghxive.  It  is  a  popular  poem,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  religious,  but  because  its  langviage 
and  imagery  are  free,  natural,  and  pictur- 
esque. "  It  is  Avorthy  of  note  that  Blair  Avas 
succeeded  in  the  living  of  Athelstaneford,  by 
John  Homo,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

OBLIVION  OF  THE  GRAVE. 

Where  arc  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war  ? 
The  Roman  Caasars  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boast  of  story  ?    Where  the  liot-brained  youth, 
Who  tlie  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe  ; 
And  cried,   forsooth,    because  his  arm  was  ham- 
pered, 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  ? — 
Alas  !  how  sUm — dishonorably  slim ; 
And  crammed  into  a  sjiace  we  blush  to  name ! 
Proud  royalty  !  how  altered  in  thy  looks  ! 
How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue  ! 
Son  of  the  morning  !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes. 
Felt  from  afar  ?    Pliant  and  powerless  now, 
Like  new-born  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes, 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  back, 
Tliat  throbs  beneath  the  sacrificer"s  knife  ; 
Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  little  tongues 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-born  crowd, 
That  grudge  a  privilege  thou  never  hadst, 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  grave — 
Of  being  unmolested  and  alone  ! 

CATHEDRAL  SEPULCHRES. 
See  yonder  hallowed  fane,  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot 
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And  bui-ied  midst  the  wreck  of  things  that  were  : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  :  hark  !  how  it  howls  !  naethinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary  ! 
Doors  creak,   and  windows  clap,  and  night's   foul 

bird 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud  ;   the  gloomy 

aisles 
Black- plastei'ed,  and  hung  round  with  threads  of 

'scutcheons, 
And  tattered  coats-of-arms,  send  back  the  sound, 
Laden  with  heavier  airs  from  the  low  vaults, 
The   mansions    of  the  dead.     Roused  from  their 

slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sidlen. 
Pass  and  repass,  liuslied  as  the   foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks — imgracious  sound  ! 
I'll  hear  no  more :  it  makes  one's  blood  run  cold. 
— The  Grave. 

In  Blair's  poem  the  following  lines  occur : 

"  Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 

Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits. 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between." 

Campbell,  in  Tlie  Pleasures  of  Hope,  appro- 
l)riates  the  last  line  bodily,  with  a  change— by 
no  means  for  the  better — of  a  single  word  : 

"What    though    my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have 

been, 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

The  same  thought  had  been  even  better  ex- 
pressed, half  a  century  earlier  by  JohnNorris, 
in  his  poem  The  Parting : 

"  How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon  ! 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  ; 

But  those  which  soonest  take  their  llight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong 

Like  angers  visits  short  and  briglit  : 
Mortality  's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long." 
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BLAKE,  William,  an  English  artist  and 
poet,  born  at  London  in  1757,  died  there,  Au- 
gust 15, 1828.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hosier,  but 
manifesting  an  invincible  tendency  towards 
art,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  and 
devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  drawing,  re- 
ceiving occasional  instruction  from  Flaxman 
and  Fuseli.  He  invented— by  direct  divine 
inspiration,  as  he  believed — a  new  method  of 
re-producing  sketches,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  was  making  the  drawing  upon  a  me- 
talHc  plate,  Avith  a  kind  of  oily  ink,  or  varnish ; 
then  biting  down  the  surface  of  the  plate  by 
an  acid,  leaving  the  lines  of  the  drawing  in 
relief.  These  plates  were  prepared  by  him- 
self, printed  off,  and  often  tinted  in  colors  by 
him  and  by  his  wife.  The  sale  of  these  works 
was  his  main  source  of  livelihood,  and  they 
sufficed  for  all  his  modest  requirements.  The 
current  accounts,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  most  Biographical  Dictionaries,  that 
"  he  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity,"  are  quite 
erroneous.  He  lived  in  comfort,  and  left 
something  for  his  widow— the  dark-eyed 
"  Kate,"  as  he  was  wont  lovingly  to  call  her. 
Of  Blake  as  an  artist,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  in  detail.  Those  are  not  wanting  who 
regard  him  as  the  one  oi'iginal  English  artist 
of  his  day.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  style 
him  the  greatest  English  poet  of  his  time. 
Thus,  Charles  Lamb  designates  him  as  "one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age  ;" 
and  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  avers 
that  "he  was  the  single  Englishman  of  su- 
preme and  poetic  genius  of  his  time."  The 
Life  of  Blake  has  been  Avi'itten  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham (1829)  and  much  better  by  Alexan- 
der Gilchrist  (1863).  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Blake,  collected  and  edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti 
(1874),  leave  little  wanting  to  enable  us  to 
fairly  assign  to  him  his  place  as  a  poet. 
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TO  THE  MUSES. 

Whether  on  Ida's  shady  brow 
Or  ia  the  chambers  of  the  East, 

The  chambers  of  the  Sun,  tliat  now 
From  ancient  melody  have  ceased  ; 

Whether  in  Heaven  ye  wander  fair, 
Or  the  green  corners  of  the  earth, 

Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air 
Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth : 

Whetlier  on  crystal  rocks  ye  rove 
Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 

Wandering  in  many  a  coral  grove 
Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry  ; 

How  have  ye  left  the  ancient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoyed  in  you  ? 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move, 

The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes  are  few. 
— Poetical  Sketches. 

THE  PIPER  AND  THE  CHILD. 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild. 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to  me  : 

''  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb." 
So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

"  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  :  " 
So  I  piped  ;  he  wept  to  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe  ; 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  : " 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write, 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read." — 

So  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed  ; 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  jo}^  to  hear, 
— Introdmtion  to  Songs  of  Innocence. 
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TO  A  LAMB. 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bid  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  tlie  mead  ? 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight- 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright  ? 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  i-ejoice  ? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee  ? 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee, 
Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee. 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  he  calls  himself  a  Lamb  : 
He  is  meek,  and  he  is  mild  ; 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  called  by  his  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee  ! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee  ! 
— Songs  of  Innocence. 

TO  THE  TIGER. 

Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  l^right 
In  the  forests  of  the  night  ! 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  ? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire  ? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  thy  fire? 

And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart  ? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  formed  thy  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer  ?    What  the  chain  ? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  Ijrain? 
What  the  anvil  V    What  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasi)  ? 
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When  the  Stars  threw  down  their  spears, 
And  watered  heaven  Avith  their  tears. 
Did  He  smile  his  work  to  see  ? 
Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee  ? 

Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night  ! 
What  i  tumor tal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 
— Songs  of  Experience. 

In  his  middle  and  later  years  Blake  lived 
an  almost  ideal  life;  made  numerous  weird 
drawings  and  wrote  not  a  few  weird  poems, 
among  which  are  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell ;  and  Jerusalem  :  the  Emanation  of 
the  Giant  Albion.  The  beings  who  pi'e- 
scnted  themselves  to  his  imagination  were  to 
him  hardly  less  real  than  those  whom  he  was 
wont  to  encounter  day  by  day.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  ho  had  lived  in  other-  lives  ;  had 
known  Moses  and  Homer,  Virgil  and  Pindar, 
Dante  and  Milton ;  and  that  they  often  visited 
him.  When  asked  what  aspect  they  bore,  he 
said:  "They  are  all  majestic  shadows,  gray  but 
luminous,  and  superior  to  the  common  height 
of  men."  No  wonder  that  people  who  heard 
him  talk  in  this  strain  set  him  down  as  at 
least  half-insane.  But  he  always  made  a 
clear  distinction  between  these  realities  of  the 
imagination  and  the  other  realities  of  this 
earthly  life  of  man.  The  sights  and  voices 
which  came  to  him  from  other  worlds  Avere  as 
real — neither  more  so  or  less — than  those  of 
which  Wordsworth  speaks  in  his  sublime  Ode 
on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality.  The 
closing  scene  of  Blake's  life  is  thus  told :  '  'Three 
days  before  his  death  he  was  working  upon 
one  of  his  pictures,  '  The  Ancient  of  Days, ' 
He  sat  up,  bolstered  in  his  bed,  and  tinted  it 
with  his  choicest  colors,  and  in  his  happiest 
style.  Ho  touched  and  retouched  it,  held  it 
at  arm's  length,  and  then  threw  it  from  him, 
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exclaiming,  '  There,  that  Avill  do  ;  I  cannot 
mend  it ! '  He  saw  his  wife  in  tears — she  felt 
that  this  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  works. 
'Stay,  Kate,'  cried  Blake;"  keep  just  as  you 
are  :  I  will  draw  your  portrait,  for  you  have 
ever  been  an  angel  to  me. '  She  obeyed,  and 
the  dying  artist — three  score  and  ten  years 
old — made  it  a  fine  likeness."' 

BLESSINGTON,  Margaret,  Countess  of, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1790,  died  at  Paris  in  1849. 
Her  father  Edward  Power,  was  a  small  landed 
propi'ietor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Margaret 
was,  it  is  said,  forced  into  a  marriage  with  a 
Captain  Farmer,  of  the  British  army;  but 
they  soon  separated.  He  was  accidently 
killed,  and  in  1817,  shortly  after  his  death, 
she  was  married  to  the  rich  and  elderly  Earl 
of  Blessington,  Avith  whom  she  had  held  at 
least  questionable  relations.  The  beauty  and 
cleverness  of  the  Countess  gained  for  her  a 
place  in  London  society.  In  1822  the  Blessing- 
tons  set  out  upon  a  Continental  tour,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  met  with  Lord  Byron, 
Avho  was  then  residing  at  Genoa.  She  wrote  a 
work.  Conversations  ivith  Lord  Byron,  Avhich 
excited  no  little  notice  at  the  time.  The  Earl 
died  in  1829,  leaving  a  jointure  of  £2000  a  year 
to  his  widov/.  She  set  up  a  splendid  establish- 
ment at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  London, 
Avhich  became  a  noted  i-esort  for  literary  men 
and  artists,  though  no  reputable  women  were 
ever  seen  there.  Among  the  members  of  her 
household  was  Count  Alfred  D'Orsay,  of 
French  descent,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  had  been  married 
to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Blessington,  by  a  former  wife.  This  marriage 
was  dissolved  in  two  years,  and  the  relations 
between  D'Orsay  and  the  Countess  came  to  be 
a  matter  of  scandalous  notoriety.     The  cost 
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of  keeping  up  the  Gore  House  establishment 
exceeded  the  ample  means  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  and  she  endeavored  to  add  to  her  income 
by  literary  labor.  For  some  years  every  page 
written  by  her,  and  every  one  to  which  she  at- 
tached her  name,  had  a  money  value.  She 
wrote  numerous  works — Novels,  and  Sketches 
of  Travel,  some  of  which  were  highly  lauded 
by  contemporary  critics.  Thus  the  Court 
Journal  says  of  her  books  in  the  mass : 

"As  an  acute  and  brilliant  delineator  of  the 
traits  and  foibles  of  fashionable  life,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  is  unequalled.  She  draws  with  a  steady  yet 
delicate  hand  the  denizens  of  le  beau  vionde,  just- 
ly discriminating  the  various  shades  of  character 
she  has  to  deal  with  ;  and  presents,  at  last,  a  live- 
ly picture,  replete  with  striking  conti-ast,  j^et  ex- 
qviisitely  natural,  of  which  we  admire  the  execu- 
tion, whilst  we  acknowledge  the  truth." 

But  the  end  of  her  resources  came  at  last. 
The  Gore  House  establishment  was  sold  at 
auction,  and  the  Countess  and  D'Orsay  re- 
paired to  Paris.  They  were  of  about  the 
same  age  of  fifty  years.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
during  his  residence  in  London  been  one  of 
the  frequenters  of  Gore  House.  He  was  uoav 
President  of  France,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  do  something  for  his  old  friends. 
But  nothing  came  of  this  during  the  few 
weeks  in  which  the  Countess  lived,  and  she 
died  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  D'Or- 
say  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  painting  por- 
traits. He  survived  the  Countess  only  three 
years,  dying  in  1852.  Of  all  that  Lady  Bless- 
ington  wrote  there  is  nothing  worth  reading 
now  except  her  Conversations  with  Byron, 
and  these  derive  their  only  interest  from 
Avhat  little  light  they  throw  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Byron.  The  Life  of  Lady  Blessington 
has  been  several  times  written,  perhaps  best 
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in  The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessington,  by  R.  R.  Madden 
(1855).  The  best  which  can  be  said  of  her  is 
the  epitaph  for  her  tomb  written  by  B.  W. 
Procter  ("Barry  Cornwall ") : 

"  In  her  lifetime  she  w.is  loved  and  admired  for 
her  many  graceful  writings,  her  gentle  manners, 
her  kind  and  generous  heart.  Men  famous  for 
art  and  science,  in  distant  lands  sought  her  friend- 
ship ;  and  tlio  historians  and  scliolars,  the  poets 
and  wits  and  painters  of  her  own  country,  found 
an  unfailing  Avelcome  in  lier  ever-hospitable  home. 
She  gave  cheerfully  to  all  who  were  in  need — 
help,  symjDatliy,  and  useful  counsel ;  and  she  died 
lamented  by  many  friends.  Those  who  loved  her 
best  in  life,  and  now  lament  her  most,  have  reared 
this  tributary  marble  over  the  place  of  her  rest." 

BLIND  HARRY,  a  Scottish  minstrel,  who 
flourished  about  14C0.  Of  him  little  is  told 
except  that  ho  was  born  blind ;  that  he  com- 
posed his  iDoem  The  Wallace  about  1400,  and 
made  a  living  by  reciting  it  about  the  country 
— much  as  blind  Homer  is  said  to  have  done 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  poem 
contains  about  12,000  rhymed  decasyllabic 
lines— a  little  more  than  Paradise  Lost.  In 
a  laistorical  point  of  view,  The  Wallace  is  of 
little  value.  The  national  hero  of  Scotland 
lived  some  two  centuries  earlier  than  Blind 
Harry,  who  pi'ofesses  to  have  founded  his 
poem  upon  a  work  written  in  Latin  by  Ar- 
nold Blair,  a  chaplain  of  William  AVallace. 
The  only  known  manuscript  of  Blind  Harry's 
poem  is  dated  in  14S8,  and  was  transcribed 
by  a  clever  scribe  named  John  Ramsay.  It  is 
plausibly  conjectured  that  he  wrote  it  from 
the  dictation  of  the  blind  poet.  A  few  of  the 
opening  lines  of  this  manuscript  will  show 
the  orthography  of  the  language  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written. 
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OPENING  LINES  OF  "THE  WALLACE." 

Our  antecessouris,  that  we  sulci  of  reide, 
And  liald  in  mynde  tliar  nobille  "vvorthi  deide, 
We  lat  ourslide  throw  werray  sleuthfulnes  ; 
And  castis  ws  euu*  till  vthir  besynes. 
Till  honour  ennyniys  is  our  haile  entent, 
It  has  beyne  seyne  in  thir  tyniys  bywent, 
Our  aid  ennymys,  cummyn  of  Saxonys  bind, 
That  neuyr  yeit  to  Scotland  wald  do  gud, 
Bot  euir  on  fors,  and  contrar  haile  thair  will 
Quhow  gret  kyndnes    thar  has  beyne  kyth 
thaim  till. 

In  the  following  extract  the  orthography- 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  correspond  to 
more  modern  Scottish  usage.  As  the  story 
goes,  Fawdon,  one  of  the  followers  of  Wal- 
lace, was  suspected  of  being  in  league  with 
the  English,  who,  led  by  a  bloodhound,  were 
in  hot  ijursuit.  Wallace  killed  Fawdon,  and 
with  a  small  party  took  shelter  in  Gask 
Hall,  where  an  apparition  appeared  to  them  : 

fawdon's  ghost. 

In  the  Gask  Hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en  ; 
Fire  gat  they  soon,  but  meat  then  had  they  nane. 
Twa  sheep  they  took  beside  them  aff  a  f auld, 
Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 
Graithed  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht. 
So  heard  they  blaw  rude  hornis  upon  heicht. 
Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 
They  bade  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 
But  bousteous  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast 
So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed, 
Nane  came  again,  but  bouteously  gan  blaw  ; 
Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 
When  he  alauo  Wallace  was  leaved  there. 
The  awful  blast  abounded  mcikle  mair. 
Then  trowed  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen  ; 
His  sword  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 
Syne  furth  he  went  whereat  he  heard  the  horn  ; 
Without  the  door  Fawdoun  was  him  beforn, 
As  till  his  sight,  his  awn  head  in  his  hand  ; 
A  cross  he  made,  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 
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At  Wallace  in  the  head  he  swaket  there  ; 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hint  [it]  by  the  hair. 

Syne  out  again  at  him  he  could  it  cast ; 

Intii  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Right  weel  he  trowed  tliat  was  no  sprite  of  man ! 

It  was  some  devil,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  Avist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide, 

Up  through  the  hall  thus  wight  Wallace  gan  glide 

Till  a  close  stair  ;  the  boardis  rave  in  tvvyne, 

Fifteen  feet  large  he  lap  out  of  that  in  ; 

Up  the  water  suddenly  he  could  fare. 

Again  he  blent  what  'pearance  ho  saw  there  ; 

Him  thocht  ho  saw  Fawdoun  that  ugly  squire  ; 

That  hail  Hall  ho  had  sent  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  then  no  longer  would  he  stand, 

Of  his  gude  men  full  gi-eat  marvel  had  he, 

How  they  were  through  his  feil  fantasy  ! 

Traists  richt  weel  all  this  was  sootli  indeed. 

Suppose  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed, 

Power  they  had  witli  Lucifer  that  fell. 

The  time  when  he  parted  frae  heaven  to  heU. 

By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  might  be  lost, 

Drownit  or  slain  amang  the  English  host ; 

Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 

Wliilk  brocht  his  men  to  sudden  confusion  ; 

Or  if  the  man  ended  in  evil  intent, 

Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present, 

I  can  not  speak  of  sic  divinity ; 

To  clerks  I  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Robert,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  Suffolkshire,  in  17G6,  died  in  1823. 
His  father,  a  poor  tailor,  died  when  the  son 
was  a  child,  and  the  boy  at  the  age  of  eleven 
was  placed  with  a  farmer.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  London,  where  an  elder  brother 
was  living,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. His  principal  poem.  The  Farmer's  Boy, 
was  composed  while  ho  was  working  in  a  garret 
with  several  other  men.  Not  a  line  of  it  was  put 
upon  paper  until  the  whole  liad  been  com- 
posed.    When  at  last  he  was  able  to  procure 
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paper,  ho  had,  as  he  says,  ' '  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wi'ite  it  down. "  After  repeated  failures  to 
got  the  poem  printed,  the  manuscript  was 
shown  to  Mr.  Capel  Loft,  a  kindly  patron  of 
letters,  who,  in  1798  secured  its  i^ublication. 
Its  success  was  great — not  less  than  2(5,000 
copies  being  sold  in  three  years.  It  was  soon 
translated  into  German,  French,  ItaUan,  and 
Latin.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  settled  a  small 
aimunity  upon  the  poet,  and  i)rocurcd  for 
him  a  place  in  the  Seal-Office.  Bloomfield  af- 
terwards produced  a  collection  of  Rural  Tales, 
and  several  other  works,  the  latest  being 
May-day  with  the  Muses.  Ill-health  forced 
him  to  give  up  his  laborious  place  in  the  Seal- 
Oificc,  and  he  engaged  unsuccessfully  in  the 
book-selling  business.  In  his  later  years, 
which  were  passed  in  extreme  poverty,  he 
supported  liimself  mainly  by  making  iEolian 
hari:)s,  which  he  sold  to  his  friends.  Unavailing 
efforts  were  made  by  such  men  as  Rogers  and 
Southey  to  secure  a  Government  pension  for 
him.  His  nervous  system  had  become  so  se- 
verely shattered  that  fears  were  entertained 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  But  his 
May-day  tciih  the  Muses,  published  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  is  nowise  inferior  to  his  earlier 
poems. 

The  versification  of  Bloomfield  is  smooth 
and  melodious,  and  from  it  no  one  would  im- 
agine that  the  author  was  any  other  than  a 
well-educated  man.  The  Farmer's  Boy,  al- 
though composed  while  the  author  was  sit- 
ting upon  a  shoe-maker's  bench  in  a  crowded 
London  garret,  is  redolent  of  the  green  fields 
which  he  had  not  seen  since  boyhood.  The 
poem  opens  thus : 

LOWLY  TOPICS. 
O  come,  blest  Spirit,  whatsoe'er  thou  ;irt. 
Thou  kindling    wannUi  that  hoverest  round  uiy 
heart ; 
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Sweet  inmato,  hail  1  tliou  souroc  of  storling  joy, 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy  : 
Be  thoii  my  Muse,  and  faithful  still  to  mo 
Retrace  the  steps  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  deeds  of  arms  my  humljle  lines  rehearse  ; 
No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse  : 
Tlie  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topthill, 
Insi:)iring  awe  till  breath  ityelf  stands  still. 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charmed  mine  eyes. 
Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies  ; 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow  : 
O  point  those  raptures  I  bid  my  bosom  glow, 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days  ! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  Fancy  dwells  ; 
But  mould  to  Truth's  fair  form  what  IMemory  tells. 
Live,  triCing  incidents,  and  grace  my  soug, 
Tliat  to  the  humblest  menial  belong  : 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes. 
His  joys  unreckoncd,  as  his  cares  and  woes  ; 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  sown, 
And  j'outhful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  own  : 
Quick-springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew, 
Delights  from  trifles — trifles  ever  new. 
Twas  thus  with  Giles,  meek,  fatherless,  and  poor. 
Labor  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more  ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny,  his  steps  pursued  ; 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitude . 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look  ; 
The  fields  his  study.  Nature  was  his  book. 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  employ, 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 
—The  Farmer^ s  Boy. 

HARVEST  TIME. 

A  glorious  sight— if  glory  dwells  below— 

Where    heaven's    munificence    makes   all  things 

show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
Tliat    glads    the    ploughman's   8unday-morning's 

round. 
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When  on  somo  eminence  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  judge  the  smiling  products  of  the  land. 
Here  Vanity  shnks  back,  her  head  to  hide  : — 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ? 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar, 
And  steadfast  columns,  may  astonish  more, 
Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted   stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  ai'chitect  the  praise  ; 
Wliilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind, 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  joined. 

Here  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth 
Nature  herself  invites  her  reapers  forth  ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelve-months'  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardor  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears, 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 
No  rake  takes  here  what  heaven  to  all  bestows  : — 
Children  of  want !  for  you  tlie  bounty  flows  ; 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 
Hark!  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  along  ; 
Each  sturdy  mower  emulous  and  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  w^ork,  and  every  sinew  tries. 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasures  at  his  feet, 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet. 

Come  Health  !  come  Jollity !  light-footed  come  ; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home ; 
Each  heart  awaits,  and  hails  you  as  its  own  ; 
Each  moistened  brow  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown. 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  strayed; 
E'en  the  domestic  laughing  dairy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow-chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  liis  pitcher,  and  his  ease, 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad, 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word, 
To  turn  the  swath,  the  quivering  load  to  rear, 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown, 
Each  Ids  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down. 
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Wlioro  oft  tlie  mastiff  Bkulks  ■^^•itll  half-shut  eye, 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  l)y  ; 
Wliile  unrestrained  the  social  convei-se  flows, 
And  (?very  bi'east  Love's  powerful  impulse  knows, 
And  rival  wits,  with  more  than  rustic  grace, 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face, 
— The  Farmers  Boy. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  when  Bloomfield  s 
condition  in  life  had  taken  a  favorable  turn, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Whittlebury  Forest,  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  commemoration  of 
which  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  pleasing 
verses,  addressed  to  his  children : 

WHITTLEBURY  FOREST. 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades  ! 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear  : 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades. 

Amidst  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer. — 
Inquiring  childhood  claims  the  verse  ; 

O  let  then  not  inquire  in  vain  ; 
Be  with  me  while  I  thus  rehearse 

The  glories  of  thy  silvan  reign  : 

Thy  dells  by  wintry  torrents  worn. 

Secluded  haunts,  how  deaf  to  me ! 
From  all  but  Nature's  converse  torn — 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honored  leaves  the  green  oaks  reared, 

And  crowned  the  upland's  graceful!  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 

Each  distant  heifers  tinkling  bell. 

Hail,  greenwood  shades !  that,  stretching  far, 

Defy  e'en  Summer's  noontide  power, 
"When  August,  in  his  burning  car. 

Withholds  the  clouds,  withholds  the  shower. 
The  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel-aisles  and  arches  green, 
The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill, 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  ninnbers  sprung  ; 
Though  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  lay, 
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I  poured  wild  rapturos  from  my  tongue, 
And  gave  delicious  tears  their  way. 

Then,  darker  shadows  seeking  still, 
Where  human  foot  had  never  strayed, 

I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 
Sweet  Emma's  love — "  The  Nut-brown  Maid." 

Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  liigh, 

The  grazing  colt  would  raise  his  head, 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed  ; 
Where,  as  the  azure  sky  appeared 

Through  boughs  of  ever-varying  form, 
'Mid  the  deep  gloom  methought  I  heard 

The  daring  progress  of  the  storm. 

How  would  each  sweeping  ponderous  bough 

Resist,  when  straight  the  whirlwind  cleaves, 
Dashing  in  strengthening  eddies  through 

A  roaring  wilderness  of  leaves  ! 
How  would  tlie  jjrone-descending  shower 

From  the  gi-een  canopy  rebound  ! 
How  would  the  lowland  torrents  pour  ! 

How  would  the  pealing  thunder  sound  ! 

But  peace  was  there.     No  lightnings  blazed  ; 

No  clouds  obscured  the  face  of  heaven  ; 
Down  each  green  opening  while  I  gazed. 

My  thoughts  to  home  and  you  were  given. 
O  tender  minds  !  in  life's  gay  morn 

Some  clouds  must  dim  your  coming  day  ; 
Yet,  bootless  pride  and  falsehood  scorn, 

And  peace  like  this  shall  cheer  your  way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side, 

Well  pleased  I  met  the  sun  again. 
Here  fleeting  Fancy  traveled  wide. 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main ; 
For  many  an  oak  lay  stretched  at  length. 

Whose  trunks,  with  l)ark  no  longer  sheathed. 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strength 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed. 

Perhaps  they  "11  many  a  conflict  brave, 
And  many  a  dreadful  '^torin  'l'-<'v  ; 
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Then,  groaning  o'er  the  ad  verso  wavf. 

Bring  home  the  ilag  of  victory. 
Go  then,  proud  oaks  !  we  meet  no  more. 

Go,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denied — 
The  white  cliffs  round  my  native  shore, 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide. 
— Rural  Tales  and  Songs. 

Bloomfield's  Poems  were  published  fi*om 
t'me  to  time  in  about  half-a-dozen  small  vol- 
umes. A  complete  collection  of  them  ap- 
peared soon  after  his  death,  in  two  8vo  vol- 
umes. The  key-note  of  May-day  until  the 
Muses,  his  last  publication,  is  struck  in  a  mel- 
ancholy tone: 

LOKOINGS  AND  REGRETS. 

O  for  the  strength  to  paint  my  joy  once  more  ! 
Tliat  joy  I  feel  when  Winters  reign  is  o'er; 
When  the  dark  despot  lifts  his  hoary  brow, 
And  seeks  his  polar  realms'  eternal  snow  ; 
Though  bleak  November's  fogs  oppress  my  brain. 
Shake  every  nerve,  and  struggling  fancy  chain  ; 
Though  Time  creeps  o'er  me  with  his  palsied  hand, 
And,  frost-like,  bids  the  stream  of  passion  stand. 
— May-day  loith  the  Muses. — Prelude. 

THE    BLIND  YOUTH. 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  seen 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams  or  wild  nature's  green. 
But  all  life's  blessings  centre  not  in  sight ; 
For  Providence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  night, 
Had  given,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  tuned  to  joy. 
Fond  to  excess  was  he  of  all  that  grew  ; 
The  morning  blossom  sprinkled  o'er  with  dew, 
Across  his  path,  as  if  in  playful  streak. 
Would  dash  his  Ijrow  and  weep  upon  his  cheek  ; 
Each  varying  leaf,  that  bnished  where'er  he  came, 
Pressed  to  his  rosy  lip,  he  called  by  name  ; 
He  grasped  the  saplings,  measured  every  bough. 
Inhaled  the  fragrance  that  the  Spring's  mouths 
tlirow 
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Profusely  round,  till  his  young  heart  confessed 
That  all  was  beauty,  and  himself  was  blessed. 
Yet,  wlien  he  paced  the  wide-extended  plain, 
Or  clear  brook-side,  he  felt  a  transient  pain 
The  keen  regret  of  goodness,  void  of  pride. 
To  think  he  could  not  roam  without  a  guide. 
— May -day  with  the  Muses. 

Some  of  the  i)ieces  in  this  vokune  have  the 
old  cheerful  tone  of  The  Farmer's  Boy ;  as 
this  : 

THE  SQUIEE'S  MAY-DAY  BANQUET. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 
Was  that  high-swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green, 
Which,  shadowless  extended  far  and  wide, 
The  mansion's  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride. 
To  cheer,  to  order,  to  dkcct,  contrive, 
Even  old  Su*  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  five. 
There  his  whole  household  labored  in  his  view  ; 
But  light  is  labor  where  the  task  is  new. 
Some  wheeled  the  turf  to  build  a  grassy  throne 
Round  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone 
Rough-ringed  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place. 
Five  generations  of  the  Higham  race 
Had  plucked  his  flowers,  and  still  he  held  his  sway, 
Waved  his  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 

A  thousand  minor  tasks  filled  every  hour 
Till  the  sun  gained  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
When  every  path  was   thronged  with  old  and 

young, 
And  many  a  sky-lark  in  his  strength  upsprung 
To  bid  them  welcome.     Not  a  face  was  there 
But  for  May-day  at  least  had  banished  care ; 
No  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell ; 
No  timid  glance — they  knew  their  host  too  well. 
Freedom  Avas  there,  and  joy  in  every  eye  : 
Such  scenes  were  England's  boast  in  days  gone  by. 

Beneath  the  thorn  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found  ; 
His  guests  an  ample  crescent  formed  around  ; 
Nature's  own  carjiet  spread  the  space  between. 
Where  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 
The  venerable  chaplain  waved  his  wand, 
And  silence  followed  as  he  stretched  his  hand. 
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The  deep  carouse  can  never  Iwast  the  bliss, 

The  animation  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damasked  cloths  were  whisked  away, 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  Summer's  day  ; 

The  heyday  of  enjoyment  found  repose  ; 

The  worthy  Baronet  majestic  rose. 

They    viewed    him — while    his    ale    was    fdling 

round — 
The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  ground. 
His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bowed 
Over  his  head,  Sir  Ambrose  spoke  aloud, 
Nor  stopped  a  dainty  form  or  phrase  to  cull : 
His  heart,  elated,  like  his  cup  was  full : 
"  Full  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  fall ! 
Health  to  my  neighbors,  happiness  to  all ! " 
Dull  must  that  clown  be — dull  as  Winter's  sleet — 
Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet ; 
An  echoing  health  to  mingling  shouts  give  place  : 
"  Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  race  ! " 
— May-day  with  the  Muses. 

BLUNT,  John  James,  an  English  divine, 
born  in  179-4,  died  in  1855.  He  was  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  wrote  several  theological 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  The 
Undesigned  Coincidences  in  the  Writings,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  an  Argument 
for  their  Veracity.  This  work,  first  published 
in  1847,  and  often  since,  is  held  to  be  of  high 
authority.  The  subjoined  extract  indicates 
the  aim  and  purport  of  this  treatise  : 

UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCES. 

If  the  instances  which  I  can  offer,  gathered 
from  Holy  Wi-it,  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  preclude  a  possibility  of  their  being 
the  effect  of  accident,  it  is  enough.  It  does  not 
require  many  circumstantial  coincidences  to  de- 
termine the  mind  of  any  jury  as  to  the  credibility 
of  a  witness  in  our  courts,  even  where  the  life  of 
a  fellow-creature  is  at  stake.  I  say  this,  not  as  a 
mattter  of  charge,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indi- 
cating the  authority  which  attaclics  to  tliis  species 
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of  evidence,  and  the  confidence  universally  enter- 
tained that  it  cannot  deceive.  Neither  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  an  argument  thus  pojuilar — 
thus  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  common  life  as  a 
test  of  truth — derives  no  small  value,  when  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  Revelation,  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  apprehended  and  admitted 
by  mankind  at  large,  and  from  the  simplicity  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  appeal  :  for  it  springs  out  of  the 
documents  the  truth  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
sustain,  and  terminates  in  them  ;  so  that  he  who 
has  these  has  the  defense  of  them.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  argument  deduced  from  coincidence 
without  design  has  further  claims,  because,  if 
well  made  out,  it  establishes  the  authors  of 
the  several  books  of  Scripture  as  independent 
witnesses  to  the  facts  they  relate  ;  and  this 
whether  they  consulted  each  other's  writings  or 
not ;  for  the  coincidences,  if  good  for  anything, 
are  such  as  could  not  result  from  combination, 
mutual  understanding,  or  arrangement. 

BOCCACCIO,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  story- 
teller and  poet,  born  in  1313,  and  died  in  1375. 
He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  merchant 
who  did  business  at  Paris,  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  w^as  born  in  Fi-ance  or  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  we  find  him  at  Naples, 
where  he  led  a  gay  life.  It  happened  that  on 
Easter-eve,  1341,  when  he  Avas  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  he  saw,  in  church,  Maria,  an  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 
already  a  wife.  This,  how-ever,  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  illicit  connection 
between  the  two.  Boccaccio  has,  after  a 
fashion,  immortalized  this  mistress  of  his 
under  the  name  of  Fiammetta.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  less  reputable  personal  life  than 
that  led  by  Boccaccio ;  and  the  less  said  of  it, 
the  better.  But  ho  was  nob  only  a  roue  hut 
a  litterateur.  Few  men  have  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  "  revival  of  Greek  letters  "  in  his 
century ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  per 
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ceive  tliat  the  Italian  language,  which  Dante 
had  shown  to  be  adequate  in  verse,  was  also 
adequate  for  prose  ;  audit  is  as  "father  of 
Italian  prose;,"  that  Boccaccio  should  be  chiefly 
remembered,  although  some  of  his  poems  arc 
not  without  merit. 

The  work  by  which  Boccaccio  is  most  dis- 
tinctively known  is  the  Decameron,  a  collec- 
tion, as  its  name  imports,  of  a  hundred 
stories.  The  general  plot  is  this  :  There  was  at 
Florence  a  great  plague  ;  and  to  avoid  this 
several  clever  people,  of  both  sexes,  fled  to  a 
country  villa,  where  they  amused  themselves 
by  narrating  stories  of  all  sorts.  This  collec- 
tion of  stories  seems  to  have  been  first  printed 
in  1470.  To  the  stories  themselves  was  prefixed 
an  account  of  the  Plague  at  Florence,  which 
exhibits  Boccaccio  at  his  very  best  ;  hardly 
inferior  to  the  story  of  the  plague  at  Athens, 
as  described  by  Thucydides. 

THE  PLAGUE  AT  FLORENCE. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1348,  there  happened  in 
Florence,  the  finest  city  in  ail  Italy,  a  most  terri- 
ble plague  ;  whicli,  whether  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  planets,  or  that  it  was  sent  from  God 
as  a  just  punishment  for  our  sins,  had  broken  out 
some  years  before  in  the  Levant,  and  after  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  making  incredible 
liavoc  all  the  way,  had  now  reached  the  West. 
There,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  that  art  and  hu- 
man foresight  could  suggest— such  as  keeping  the 
city  clear  from  filth,  the  exclusion  of  all  suspected 
persons,  and  the  publication  of  copious  instruc- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  health— and  notwith- 
standing manifold  humble  supplications  offered  to 
God  in  processions  and  otherwise,  it  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  Spring  of  the  aforesaid  year,  in 
a  sad  and  wonderful  manner.  Unlike  what  liad 
been  seen  in  the  East,  where  hleeding  from  the 
nose  is  the  fatal  prognostic,  here  there  appeared 
certain  tumors  in  the  groin  or  under  the  arm-pits, 
F'^"->e  as  big  as  a  small  apple,  others  as  an  egg, 
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and  afterwards  purple  spots  on  most  parts  of  the 
body,  in  some  cases  large  and  Imt  few  in  number, 
in  others  smaller  and  more  numerous— both  sorts 
the  usual  messengers  of  death.  To  the  cure  of  this 
malady  neither  medical  knowledge  nor  the  power 
of  drugs  was  of  any  effect ;  whether  because  the 
disease  Avas  in  its  own  nature  mortal,  or  that  the 
physicians  (the  number  of  whom,  taking  quacks 
and  women  pretenders  into  the  account,  was 
grown  very  great)  could  form  no  just  idea  of  the 
cause,  nor  consequently  devise  a  new  method  of 
cure;  whichever  was  the  reason,  few  escaped; 
but  nearly  all  died  the  third  day  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  symptoms,  some  sooner,  some 
later,  without  any  fever  or  accessory  symptoms. 
What  gave  the  more  virulence  to  the  plague,  was 
that  by  being  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the 
hale,  it  spread  daily  like  fire  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  large  masses  of  combustibles.  Nor  was 
it  caught  only  by  conversing  with  or  coming  near 
the  sick,  but  even  by  touching  their  clothes  or 
anything  they  had  before  touched. 

It  is  wonderful  what  I  am  going  to  mention ; 
and  had  I  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  were 
there  not  many  witnesses  to  attest  it  besides  my- 
self, I  should  never  venture  to  relate  it,  however 
worthy  it  were  of  belief.  Such,  I  say,  was  the 
quaUty  of  the  pestilential  matter,  as  to  pass  not 
only  from  man  to  man,  but,  what  is  more  strange, 
it  has  been  often  known  that  anything  belonging 
to  the  infected  if  touched  by  any  other  creature, 
would  certainly  infect,  and  even  kill  that  creature 

in  a  short   space  of   time These 

facts  and  others  of  the  like  sort,  occasioned  va- 
rious fears  and  devices  amongst  those  who  sur- 
vived, all  tending  to  the  same  uncharitable  and 
ci-uel  end  ;  which  was  to  avoid  the  sick  and  every- 
tliing  that  had  been  near  them,  expecting  by  that 

means  to  save  themselves I  pass 

over  the  little  regard  that  citizens  and  relations 
showed  to  each  other  ;  for  their  terror  was  such 
that  a  brother  even  fled  from  his  brother,  a  wife 
from  her  husband,  and  what  is  more  uncommon, 
a  parent  from  his  own  child.    Hence  numbers 
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that  foil  Rick  could  liavc  no  liclp  but  what  the 
charity  of  friends,  who  were  very  few,  or  the 
avarice  of  servants  supplied  ;  and  even  these  were 
scarce  and  at  extravagant  wages,  and  so  little 
used  to  the  business  that  they  were  fit  only  to 
reach  what  was  called  for,  and  observe  when  their 
employer  died;  and  this  desire  of  getting  money 
often  cost  them  their  lives. 

It  had  been  usual  as  it  now  is,  for  the  women 
who  were  friends  and  neighbors  to  the  deceased 
to  meet  together  at  his  house  and  lament  with  his 
relations  ;  at  the  same  time  the  men  would  gefc 
together  at  the  door  with  a  number  of  the  clergy, 
according  to  the  person's  circumstances ;  and 
the  corpse  was  carried  by  people  of  his  own 
rank,  with  the  solemnity  of  tapers  and  singing  to 
the  church  were  the  deceased  had  desu-ed  to  be 
buried.  This  custom  was  now  laid  aside,  and 
so  far  from  having  a  crow-d  of  women  to  lament 
over  them,  great  numbei-s  passed  out  of  the  world 
without  a  witness.  Few  were  those  who  had  the 
tears  of  their  friends  at  their  departure  ;  those 
friends  were  laughing  and  making  themselves 
men-y  the  wliile ;  for  even  the  women  had  learned 
to  postpone  every  other  concern  to  that  of  their 
own  lives.  Nor  was  a  corpse  attended  by  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen,  nor  these  citizens  of  credit, 
but  fellows  liired  for  the  purpose ;  who  would 
put  themselves  under  the  bier  and  carry  it  with 
all  possible  haste  to  the  nearest  cimrch  ;  and 
the  corpse  was  interred  without  any  great 
ceremony  where  they  could  find  room.  With 
regard  to  the  lower  sort  and  many  of  a  middling 
rank,  the  scene  was  still  more  affecting ;  for  they, 
staying  at  home,  either  through  poverty  or  hopes 
of  succor  in  distress,  fell  sick  daily  by  thousands, 
and  having  nobody  to  attend  them,  generally  died. 
Some  breathed  their  last  in  the  streets,  and  others 
shut  up  in  their  own  houses,  wliere  the  stench 
that  came  from  them  made  the  first  discovery 
of  their  deaths  to  the  neighborhood.  And  indeed 
every  place  was  filled  with  the  dead. 

Hence  it  became  a  general  practice — as  well  out 
of  regard  to  the  livi^"-  ns  pity  for  the  dead — for  the 
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neighbors,  assisted  by  what  porters  they  could 
meet  with,  to  clear  all  the  houses  and  lay  tlie 
l»odies  at  the  door  ;  a7id  every  mornin,!:;-  great  num- 
bers niiglit  be  seen  In-ouglit  out  in  this  manner  to 
be  carried  away  on  biers  and  tables,  two  or  three 
at  a  time  ;  and  sometimes  it  has  happened  that  a 
wife  and  her  husband,  two  or  three  brothers,  and 
a  father  and  son,  have  been  laid  on  together.  It 
has  been  observed  also,  whilst  two  or  three  priests 
have  walked  before  a  corpse  with  their  crucifix, 
that  two  or  three  sets  of  porters  have  faUen  in  with 
them  ;  and  when  they  knew  of  but  one  dead  body, 
they  have  buried  six,  eight,  or  more  ;  nor  was 
there  any  to  follow  and  shed  a  few  tears  over 
them :  for  things  were  come  to  that  pass  tliat 
men's  lives  were  no  more  regarded  than  the  lives 

of  so  many  beasts The  consecrated 

ground  no  longer  containing  the  numbers  wliich 
were  contmually  brought  thitlier,  especially  as 
they  were  desirous  of  laj-ing  every  one  in  the  parts 
allotted  to  their  families,  they  were  forced  to  dig 
trenches,  and  to  put  them  in  by  hundreds,  piling 
them  up  in  rows,  as  goods  were  stored  in  a  ship, 
and  throwing  in  a  little  earth  till  they  were  filled 
to  the  top. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  every  particular  of  our  misery, 
I  shall  observe  that  it  fared  no  bettor  with  tlie 
adjacent  country  ;  for  to  omit  the  different  bor- 
oughs about  us,  which  presented  the  same  view  in 
miniature  with  the  city,  you  might  see  the  poor 
distressed  laborers,  with  their  families,  without 
either  the  aid  of  physicians  or  help  of  servants, 
languishing  on  the  highways,  in  the  fields,  and  in 
their  own  houses,  and  dying  rather  like  cattle 
than  human  creatures.  The  consequence  was 
that  growing  dissolute  in  their  manners,  like  the 
citizens,  and  careless  of  everything — as  sup- 
posing every  day  to  be  their  last — their  thoughts 
were  not  so  much  employed  how  to  improve,  as 
how  to  use  their  substance  for  tlieir  present  sup- 
port. The  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and 
the  dogs  themselves  were  faithful  to  their  masters, 
being  driven  from  tlieir  own  homes,  were  left  to 
roam  at  will  about  tlie  fields,  and  among  tlie  stand- 
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ing  corn,  Avliich  no  one  cared  to  gather,  even  to 
reap,  and  many  times,  after  they  had  filled  them- 
selves in  the  day,  the  animals  would  return  of  their 
own  accord  like  rational  creatures  at  night. 

What  can  I  say  more  if  I  return  to  the  city  ? 
unless  that  such  was  the  cruelty  of  Heaven  and 
perhaps  of  men,  that  between  March  and  July  fol- 
lowing, according  to  authentic  reckonings,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  thousand  souls  perished  in 
the  city  onlj-;  whereas  before  that  calamity  it  was 
not  supposed  to  have  contained  so  many  inhabit- 
ants. What  magnificent  dwellings,  Avhat  noble 
palaces  were  then  depopulated  to  the  last  inhabit- 
ant !  what  families  became  extinct  !  what  riches 
and  vast  possessions  were  left,  and  no  known  heir 
to  inherit  them!  what  numbers  of  both  sexes  in  the 
pi'ime  and  vigor  of  youth,  whom  in  the  niorning 
neither  Galen,  Hippocrates,  nor  -lEsculapius  him- 
self Avould  have  denied  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
breakfasted  in  the  morning  with  their  living 
friends,  and  supped  at  night  with  their  departed 
friends  in  the  other  world  I — Transl.  of  Kelly. 

It  was  to  escape  from  this  Florentine  plague 
that  several  persons  went  to  a  country  villa, 
whei-e  they  beguiled  the  time  by  relating  the 
hundred  stories  which  constitute  the  De- 
cameron. It  may  be  said  the  greater  number 
of  these  stories  arc  grossly  indecent ;  more  in- 
decent, indeed  than  the  plays  of  Wycherly, 
Congreve,  and  the  other  "Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  English  Restoration."  Our  great  li- 
braries must  indeed  have  the  Deccwiei'on  in  the 
original,  which  it  is  presumed  few  can  read. 
If,  however,  they  have  translations  into 
English,  these  are  carefully  witheld  from 
general  circulation.  To  say  the  very  best 
possible  of  Boccaccio's  most  notable  work,  it 
is  a  very  vile  one.  A  few  of  the  hundred 
stories  in  the  Decameron  arc  at  least  tolerably 
decent.  One  of  these  is  The  Story  of  Isabella, 
which  has  been  put  into  English  verse  by 
Keats,   under  the  title  of  lite  Pot  of  Basil. 
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The  story  is  told  by  Filomena,  who  prefaces 
it  by  saying,  "My  story  will  not  be  concern- 
ing people  of  such  high  rank  as  those  of  whom 
we  have  just  heard;  but  perhaps  it  will  bo 
equally  moving;  and  I  am  led  to  it  by  the 
mention  of  Messina,  where  the  thing  hap- 
pened : " 

THE  STORY  OF  ISABELLA. 
There  lived  at  Messina,  three  young  merchants, 
who  were  brothers  and  left  very  rich  by  tlieir 
father ;  they  had  an  only  sister  named  Isabella, 
a  lady  of  worth  and  beauty,  who,  whatever  was 
the  reason,  was  yet  unmarried.  Now  they  had  in 
their  employ  a  young  man  of  Pisa,  called  Lorenzo, 
who  managed  all  their  affairs.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  very  agreeable  person  and  manners,  and 
being  often  in  Isabella's  company  she  loved  him, 
and  he  forsook  all  others  for  her  sake.  .  .  .  This 
affair  was  carried  on  between  them  for  a  consider- 
ble  time  without  the  least  suspicion  ;  till  one  night 
it  happened,  as  Isabella  was  going  to  Lorenzo's 
chamber,  that  the  eldest  brother  saw  her  without 
her  knowing  it.  This  afflicted  him  greatly;  yet 
Ijcing  a  prudent  man,  ho  made  no  discovery,  but 
lay  considering  with  himself  till  morning,  .what 
course  was  best  to  take.  He  then  related  to  his 
brothers,  what  lie  had  seen,  with  regard  to  their 
sister  and  Lorenzo,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  it 
was  resolved  to  seem  to  take  no  notice  of  it  for 
the  present,  but  to  make  away  with  iiim  privately, 
the  first  oi^portunity,  that  they  might  remove  all 
cause  of  reproach  both  to  their  sister  and  them- 
selves. Continuing  in  this  resolution,  they  be- 
haved with  the  freedom  and  civility  to  Lorenzo  as 
ever,  till,  at  length,  under  a  pretence  of  going  out 
of  the  city  ujion  a  party  of  jileasure,  they  carried 
him  along  with  them,  and  arriving  at  a  lonesome 
place  fit  for  their  purpose,  they  slew  him,  unpre- 
pared as  he  was  to  make  any  defence,  and  buried 
him  on  the  spot.  Then,  returning  to  Messina, 
tliey  gave  it  out  that  they  had  sent  him  on  a  jour- 
ney of  business,  which  was  easily  beheved,  be- 
cause they  frequently  did  so. 
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After  some  time,  Isabella,  thinking  that  Lorenzo 
made  a  long  stay,  began  to  inquire  carnestl)'  of 
her  brothers  concerning  him,  and  this  she  did  so 
often  tliat  at  last  one  of  them  said  to  her,  *'  What 
have  you  to  do  with  Lorenzo,  that  you  are  contin- 
ually teasing  us  about  him  ?  If  you  inquire  any 
more,  you  shall  receive  such  an  answer  as  you 
will  by  no  means  like." 

This  grieved  her  exceedingly,  and  fearing — she 
knew  not  why — she  remained  without  asking  any 
more  questions ;  yet  all  the  night  would  she 
lament  and  complain  of  his  long  stay  ;  and  thus 
she  spent  her  life  in  a  tedious  and  anxious  waiting 
for  his  return  ;  till  one  night  it  happened  that, 
having  Avept  herself  to  sleep,  he  appeared  to  her  in 
a  dream,  all  pale  and  ghastly,  with  his  clothes 
rent  in  pieces,  and  she  thought  that  he  spake  to 
her  thus  :  "My  dearest  Isabel,  thou  grievest  inces- 
santly for  my  absence,  and  art  continually  calling 
upon  me  ;  but  know  that  I  can  return  no  more  to 
thee,  for  the  last  day  that  thou  sawest  me,  thy 
brothers  put  me  to  death."  And  describing  the 
I^lace  where  thay  had  buried  him,  he  bade  her  call 
no  more  upon  him,  nor  ever  expect  to  see  him 
again,  and  disappeared. 

Isabella  woke  up,  implicitly  believing  the  vision, 
and  wept  bitterly.  In  the  morning,  not  Jaring  to 
say  anything  to  her  brothers,  she  resolved  to  go  to 
the  place  mentioned  in  the  dream,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  reality. 

Accordingly,  having  leave  to  go  a  little  way  in- 
to the  country  along  with  a  companion  of  hers 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  her  affairs,  she  went 
thither,  and  clearing  the  ground  of  the  dried 
leaves  with  which  it  was  covered,  she  observed 
where  the  earth  seemed  to  be  lightest,  and  dug 
there. 

She  had  not  searched  far  before  she  came  to  her 
lover's  body,  which  she  found  in  no  degree  wasted. 
This  informed  her  of  the  truth  of  her  vision,  and 
she  was  in  the  utmost  concern  on  that  account ; 
but  as  that  was  not  a  lit  place  for  lamentation, 
she  would  willingly  have  taken  the  corpse  away 
with  her,  to  give  it  a  more  decent  interment ;  but 
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finding  herself  unable  to  do  that,  she  cut  off  the 
head  which  she  put  into  a  handkerchief,  and,  cov- 
ering the  trunk  again  with  mould,  slie  gave  the 
head  to  her  maid  to  carry,  and  returned  home 
without  being  pei'ceived. 

She  then  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and 
lament-ed  over  her  lover's  head  till  she  had  washed 
it  with  her  tears  ;  and  then  she  put  it  into  a  flower- 
pot, having  folded  it  in  a  fine  napkin,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  earth,  she  planted  sweet  herbs  therein, 
which  she  watered  with  nothing  but  rose  or  oi-ange 
water,  or  else  with  her  tears,  accustoming  herself 
to  sit  always  before  it,  and  devoting  her  whole 
heart  unto  it,  as  containing  her  dear  LorenZo. 
The  sweet  herbs,  what  with  her  continual  bathing 
and  the  moisture  arising  from  the  putrefied  head, 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  sent  forth  a  most 
agreeable  odor. 

Continuing  tliis  manner  of  life,  she  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  they  related  her 
conduct  to  her  brothers,  who  had  before  remarked 
with  surprise  the  decay  of  her  beauty.  Accord- 
ingly they  both  reprimanded  her  for  it,  and  find- 
ing that  ineffectual,  stole  the  pot  from  her.  She, 
perceiving  that  it  was  taken  away,  begged  earn- 
estly of  them  to  return  it,  which  they  refusing, 
she  fell  sick.  The  young  men  wondered  much 
why  she  should  have  so  great  a  fancy  for  it,  and 
were  resolved  to  see  what  it  contained  ;  turning 
out  the  earth,  therefore,  they  saw  the  napkin,  and 
in  it  the  head,  not  so  much  consumed,  but  that, 
by  the  curled  locks,  they  knew  it  to  be  Lorenzo's, 
which  threw  them  into  the  utmost  astonishment, 
and  fearing  lest  it  should  be  knowni,  they  buried 
it  privately,  and  withdrew  themselves  thence  to 
Naples.  The  yovmg  lady  never  ceased  weeping 
and  calling  for  her  pot  of  flowers  till  she  died  :  and 
thus  terminated  her  unfortunate  love. 

But  in  some  time  afterward,  the  thing  became 
public,  which  gave  rise  to  this  song — 
"  Most  cruel  and  unkind  -was  he 
That  of  my  flowers  deprived  me,"  etc. 

The  ladies  were  all  pleased  with  Filomeua's 
story,  because  they  had  often  heard  the  song,  but 
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were  iinac<iuaintod  with  the  reason  of  its  being 
made. — Decameron,  Transl.  o/ Kelly. 

BOCCAGE,  Manoel  de  Barbosa,  du,  a 
Portuguese  poet,  born  iu  1761,  died  in  180G. 
He  was  of  a  good  family ;  entered  the  naval 
service  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  ordered  to  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  Several  satiri- 
cal poems  which  he  Avrote  hero  brought  him 
into  trouble,  and  after  five  years  ho  returned 
to  Portugal.  Here  he  fell  into  loose  habits, 
and  was  at  last  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition.  Having  been  liberated  thi'ough 
the  influence  of  men  high  in  station,  he  fell 
again  into  evil  courses.  Most  of  his  poems 
are  of  an  amatory  character  ;  but  some  of 
his  sonnets  are  vigorously  expressed:  As 
this,  upon  the  fall  of  Goa,  some  generations 
before  his  time. 

THE  FALL  OF  GOA. 

Fallen  is  the  emporium  of  the  Orient, 
That  stern  Alfonso's  amies  in  dread  array, 
Fhst  from  the  Tartar  despot  tore  away, 

Shaming  in  war  the  god  armipotent, 

Goa  lies  low,  that  fortress  eminent 

Dread  of  the  haughty  Nayre,  the  false  Malay, 
Of  many  a  barbarous  tribe.    What  faint  dismay 

In  Lucian  Ijreasts  the  martial  fire  has  spent  ? 
O  bygone  age  of  lieroos  !  days  of  glory  ! 

Exalted  men !  j^e  wlio  despite  your  death 
Still  in  tradition  live — still  live  in  story  : 
Terrible  Albuquerque,  and  Castro  gi-eat. 

And  you,  their  peers  !   your  deeds  in  Memory's 
breath 
Preserved ;  avenge   the   wrongs   we   bear  from 

Fate. 
— Transl.  in  Forngn  Qitarivrhj  Rcvieic. 

The  following  verses   exhibit  Boccage  iu  a 
lighter  vein  ■ 
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THE  WOLF  AND  THE  EWE. 

OncG  upon  a  time  great  friendship 

'Twixt  a  Wolf  and  Ewe  there  reigned; 

"What  Saint's  influence  wroixght  such  marvel 
Has  not  rightly  been  explained. 

She  forgot  the  guardian  shepherd ; 

Fold,  flock,  dog,  she  all  forsook, 
And  Jier  way,  with  her  new  comrade. 

Through  the  tangled  thicket  took.  .  .  , 

But  one  day  that,  almost  famished, 
Master  Wolf  pursued  the  chase, 

Of  the  victims  he  was  seeking 
He  discovered  not  a  trace. 

Mountain,  valley,  plain  and  forest, 

Up  and  down,  and  tlirough  and  through, 

Vainly  he  explored  ;  then  empty 
To  her  den  led  back  the  Ewe. 

There,  his  weary  limbs  outstretching 

On  the  ground  awhile  he  lies  ; 
Then  upon  his  weak  companion 

Ravenously  he  turns  his  eyes. 

Thus  the  traitor  inly  muses  : 

"  Never  was  known  such  agony  ! 

And  must  I  endure  such  torture? 
Must  I  out  of  friendship  die  ? 

"  Shall  I  not  obey  the  mandate 
Nature  speaks  within  my  breast? 

And  is  not  self-preservation 
Nature's  holiest  bequest  ? 

"  Virtue  !  thou  belongest  to  Reason  ;-- 
Let  proud  Man  confess  thy  sway  ! 

I'm  by  Instinct  merely  governed, 
And  its  dictates  must  obey," 

Thus  decided,  quick  as  lightning 
Springs  he  on  the  helpless  Ewe  ; 

Fangs  and  claws  deep  in  her  entrails 
Plunging,  stains  a  crimson  hue. 
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With  a  liumblo  voice,  the  victim 

Questions  her  disloyal  friend  : 
"  Why,  ingrate,  shoiildst  thou  destroy  me? 

When  or  how  could  I  offend  V 

«'  By  what  law  art  thou  so  cruel, 
Since  I  never  gave  thee  cause  ?  " 

Greedily  he  cried  :  ' '  I'm  hungry  : 
Hunger  is  the  first  of  laws." 

Mortals,  learn  from  an  example. 

With  such  horrid  sufferings  fraught, 

What  dire  evils  an  alliance 
AVith  the  false  and  cruel  brought. 

If  the  wicked  are  your  comrades, 

I'll  engage  you'll  imitate 
Half  their  crimes,  and  will  encounter 

Wolves  like  ours,  or  soon  or  late. 

Transl.  in  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 


BODMER,  JoiiANN  Jakob,  a  German  littera- 
teur, born  in  1098,  near  Zlirich  (Switzerland), 
died  there  in  1783.  Having  mastered  the 
English,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  he 
set  up,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  critical 
journal  in  opposition  to  the  German  poets  of 
his  time,  and  in  1725  became  Professor  of 
Helvetian  Literature  in  the  Univei-sity  of 
Ziiricli,  and  ten  years  later  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Council  of  that  city.  His 
long  life  was  marked  by  great  literary  activ- 
ity ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  restorers  of  Ger- 
man poetry,  though  none  of  his  works  mani- 
fest a  high  order  of  genius.  Ho  put  forth 
editions  of  several  Old  German  poems,  among 
which  is  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  translated 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  into  German.  His 
most  important  original  work  was  the  Noa- 
chide,  a  long  hexameter  poem,  publish(;d  in 
1752,  from  the  eighth  Book  of  which  the  sub- 
joined extract  is  taken  : 
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THE  DELUGE. 

Now  on  tlie  shoreless  sea,  intermixed  with  the 
corses  of  sinners, 

Floated  the  Ijodies  of  saints,  by  the  side  of  the 
beasts  of  the  forests. 

All  that  the  food-bearing  earth  had  enabled  to 
live  on  its  surface 

Death  from  one  zone  to  another  pursued  with  all- 
conquering  fury. 

O,  how  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed,  how 
deformed  the  creation  ! 

Where  but  recently  the  Sirring,  in  his  garment  of 
flowers,  Av-as  straying, 

Listening  to  the  niglitingale's  song  from  the  dew- 
spent  bower  of  roses ; 

Hidden  he  wears  the  dark  prisoner's  dress,  which 
tlie  flood  overcast  him. 

Sulphurous  vapors  ascend  from  the  deep ;  and 
volcanic  eruptions 

Scatter  the  ores  of  the  mine  with  poisonous  hisses 
to  heaven. 

— Transl.  of  W.  Taylor. 

BOHME  or  BEHMEN,  .Jacob,  a  German  mys- 
tical writer,  born  in  1575,  died  in  1624.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker ;  and  within  ten  years,  he  became 
a  master  workman,  and  at  length  retired 
from  active  business  with  a  moderate  com- 
petence. He  entertained  the  belief  that  he 
had  received  an  inward  illumination  which 
enabled  him  to  understand  the  Divine  Na- 
ture and  the  modes  of  its  operation — to  "  see 
the  root  of  all  mysteries,"  and  the  origin  of 
all  things.  His  first  treatise,  Aurora,  or  the 
Moryiing  Redness,  was  first  circulated  in 
manuscript  in  1612.  It  led  to  his  being 
charged  with  heresy,  and  forbidden  to  med- 
dle wath  such  matters.  He  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion until  1618,  when  he  again  began  to 
write,  producing  several  mystical  treatises. 
The  publication  early  iu  1624,  of  short  trea- 
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tises  on  True  Repentance^  Resignniiov,  Reqen- 
eration^  etc.,  occasioned  renewed  hostility 
towards  Bohme,  and  led  to  his  going  to  Dres- 
den to  vindicate  his  doctrines  before  the  Up- 
per Consistorial  Court ;  but  he  died  soon  after. 
His  Avorks  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  WilUam  Law,  and  after  his  death  were  re- 
edited  by  George  Ward  and  Thomas  Lang- 
cake. 

OF    THE  HOLY  ANGELS. 

Here  thou  must  know  that  the  angels  are  not  all 
of  one  quality,  nor  are  they  equal  or  alike  to  one 
another  in  power  and  might.  Indeed,  every  angel 
has  the  power  of  all  the  seven  qualifying  or  foun- 
tain spirits,  but  in  every  one  tliere  is  somewhat 
of  one  quality  more  predominant  and  strong  than 
anotlier,  and  according  to  that  quality  is  he  also 
glorified.  As  in  the  flowers  in  the  meadows, 
evexy  one  receives  its  color  from  its  quality,  and 
is  named  also  according  to  its  quality,  so  are  the 
holy  angels  also.  Some  are  strongest  in  the 
astringent  quality,  and  those  are  of  a  brownish 
light,  and  are  nearest  of  quality  to  the  cold. 
And  so  when  the  light  of  the  Son  of  God  shines 
on  them,  then  they  are  like  a  brownish  or  purple 
flash  of  lightning,  \evj  bright  and  clear  in  their 
quality.  Some  are  of  the  quality  of  the  water,  and 
those  are  light  like  the  holy  Heaven  ;  and  when 
the  Light  shines  on  them,  then  they  look  like  a 
crystalline  sea. 

Some  are  strongest  in  the  hitter  quality,  and 
they  are  like  a  green  precious  stone,  which  spark- 
les like  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  and  when  the  Light 
shines  on  them,  then  they  shine  and  appear  as  a 
greenish  red,  as  if  a  carbuncle  did  shine  forth 
from  it,  or  as  if  the  life  had  its  original  there. 
Some  are  of  the  quality  of  heat,  and  they  are  the 
lightest  and  brightest  of  all,  yellowish  and  reddish, 
and  when  the  Light  shines  on  them,  they  look 
like  the  flasli  or  lightning  of  the  Son  of  God.  Some 
ai'e  strongest  in  the  quality  of  love,  and  those  are 
a  glance  of  the  heavenly  joyfulness,  very  light  and 
bright ;    and    when    the  Light  shines  on  them. 
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they  look  liko  liglit  blue,  of  a  pleasant  gloss,  glance, 
or  lustre.  Some  are  strongest  in  the  quality  oi 
tone  or  sound,  and  tliose  are  light  or  bright  also  ; 
and  when  the  Light  shines  on  them,  they  look  like 
the  rising  of  the  flash  of  lightning,  as  if  something 
would  lift  itself  aloft  there.  Some  are  of  the 
quality  of  the  total  or  whole  nature ,  as  a  general 
mixture  ;  and  when  the  Light  shines  on  them, 
they  look  like  the  holy  Heaven,  which  is  formed 
out  of  all  the  spirits  of  God, 

But  the  King  is  the  heart  of  all  the  qualities, 
and  has  his  circumference,  court,  quarters,  or 
residence  in  the  midst  or  centre,  like  a  fountain  ; 
and  as  the  sun  stands  in  the  midst  among  the 
planets,  and  is  a  king  of  the  stars,  and  the  heart 
of  Nature  in  this  world,  so  great  also  is  a  Cher- 
ubim or  king  of  angels. 

And  as  tlie  other  five  planets  with  the  sun  are 
leaders  of  hosts,  and  give  up  or  submit  their  will 
to  the  sun,  that  it  may  reign  and. work  in  them, 
so  all  the  angels  give  up  or  submit  their  will  to  the 
King,  and  the  princely  angels  are  in  council  with 
the  King,  But  thou  must  know  here,  that  they 
all  have  a  love-will  one  to  another,  none  of  them 
grudges  the  other  his  form  and  beauty :  for  as  it 
goes  among  the  spirits  of  God,  so  it  goes  among 
them. 

They  all  have  jointly  and  equally  the  divine  joy, 
and  they  equally  enjoy  the  heavenly  food;  therein 
is  no  difference  Only  in  the  colors  and  strength 
of  power  there  is  a  difference,  but  no  difference  at 
all  in  the  perfection  ;  for  every  one  has  in  him  the 
power  of  all  the  si:)irits  of  God  ;  therefore  when 
the  Light  of  the  Son  of  God  shines  on  them,  then 
each  angel's  quality  shows  itself  by  the  color, 

I  have  reckoned  up  only  some  few  of  the  forms 
and  colors  cf  them,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
more  that  might  be  wrote  down,  which  I  will  omit 
for  brevity's  sake.  For  as  the  Deity  presents  it- 
self infinitely  in  its  rising  up,  so  there  are  unsearch- 
able varieties  of  colors  and  forms  among  the 
angels.  I  can  show  thee  no  right  similitude  of  it 
in  this  world,  but  in  the  lilossoming  field  of  flowers 
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in  May,  whicli  yet  is  but  a  deafl  and  earthly  typo. — 
Aurora,  transl.  of  Willlvm  Law. 

OF    THE    WAY    OF    REPENTANCE. 

Beloved  mind,  if  thou  hast  a  desire  to  tliis  way ; 
and  wouldst  attain  it,  and  the  noble  Virgin 
in  the  tree  of  Pearl,  then  thou  must  use  great 
earnestness  ;  it  must  be  no  lip-labor  or  flattery 
with  the  lips  and  tlic  heart  far  from  it.  No,  thou 
canst  not  attach  it  in  such  a  way.  Thou  must 
collect  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  tlioughts,  pui-poses 
and  reason  wholly  together  in  one  will  and  resolu- 
tion to  desire  to  turn,  and  resolve  that  thou  wilt 
forsake  thy  abominations,  and  thou  must  set  thy 
thoughts  upon  God  and  goodness  with  a  steadfast 
confidence  in  his  mercy,  and  then  though  wilt  ob- 
tain it.  .  .  .  For  there  are  but  two  kingdoms  that 
stir  in  thee  ;  the  one  is  the  kingdom  of  God  where- 
in Christ  is,  which  desires  to  have  thee ;  and  the 
other  is  the  kingdom  of  hell  wherein  the  Devil  is, 
which  desires  also  to  have  thee.  Now  there  must 
be  striving  here  in  the  poor  Soul,  for  it  stands  in 
the  midst.  Christ  offers  it  the  new  garment,  and 
the  devil  presents  the  garment  of  sinfulness  to  it. 
And  when  thou  hast  but  the  least  thought  or  in- 
clination towards  God,  and  goodness,  that  thou 
wouldst  fain  enter  into  true  repentance  then  truly 
that  thought  is  not  from  thy  own  self,  but  the  love 
of  God  draws  tliee  and  invites  thee  ;  and  the  noble 
Virgin  of  God  calls  thee  thereby,  and  thou  shouldst 
only  come,  and  not  neglect  it.  And  so  truly  when, 
in  such  a  way,  thy  great  sins  come  before  thee,  and 
hold  thee  back  ;  so  that  thy  heart  many  times  re- 
ceives no  conafort,  this  is  the  Devil's  staying  of 
thee,  who  casts  into  thy  thought  that  God  will  not 
hear  thee,  thou  art  yet  in  too  great  sins,  he  will  let 
no  comfort  come  into  thy  soul,  he  laj-s  the  sinful 
kingdom  of  this  Vv'orld  over  it ;  but  be  not  dis- 
couraged, he  is  thy  enemy.  It  is  written,  "If 
your  sins  were  as  red  as  blood,  if  you  turn  they 
shall  be  as  wool,  white  as  snow."  Also,  "  As  true 
as  I  live,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  poor 
sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn  and  live." 

Thou  must  continue  steadfast  in  this  resolute 
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purpose,  and  tliough  thou  ji^ettest  no  virtue  (or 
strength)  into  thy  heart,  and  though  the  Devil 
also  sliould  heat  down  thy  tongue,  tliut  thou  couldst 
not  pray  to  God,  yet  then  thou  shouldst  desire  and 
sigh  to  him,  and  continually  liold  and  go  on  in 
this  thought  and  purpose  with  the  Canaanitish 
woman ;  the  more  thou  pressest  forward,  the 
weaker  the  Devil  is  ;  thou  must  take  the  suffering, 
death,  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Clu-ist  before  thee, 
and  must  throw  thy  soul  into  his  promise  ;  where 
he  says,  "  My  Father  will  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
them  that  ask  him  for  it."  Also,  "knock,  and  it 
shall  be  oi)ened  unto  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ; 
ask,  and  you  shall  receive  ;"  and  the  more  earnest- 
ly thou  pressest  forth  from  the  Devil  and  from  thy 
sins,  the  juore  mightily  does  the  kingdom  of  God 
press  into  thee  ;  but  have  a  care  that  thou  dost  not 
depart  from  this  thy  will,  before  thou  hast  received 
the  Jewel;  and  though  it  holds  off  from  morning 
till  night,  and  still  from  day  to  day,  let  not  that 
discourage  thee,  if  thy  earnestness  be  great,  that 
the  jewel  will  also  be  great  which  thou  shalt  re- 
ceive at  thy  ovei'coming. 

For  none  knows  what  it  is,  but  he  that  lias 
found  it  by  Experience.  It  is  a  most  precious  guest; 
when  it  enters  into  the  soul,  there  is  a  very  won- 
derful triumph  there  ;  the  Bridegroom  then  em- 
bi-aces  his  beloved  Bride,  and  the  Hallelujah  of 
Paradise  sounds,  O  !  must  not  the  earthly  body 
needs  tremble  and  shake  at  it?  and  though  it 
knows  not  what  it  is,  yet  all  its  members  rejoice 
at  it.  O  what  beauteous  knowledge  does  the  vir- 
gin of  the  divine  Wisdom  bring  with  her  I  She 
makes  learned  indeed  ;  and  though  one  were 
dumb,  yet  the  soul  would  be  crowned  in  God's 
works  of  wonder,  and  must  speak  of  his  wonders ; 
thei'e  is  nothing  in  the  soul  but  longing  to  do  so  ; 
the  Devil  must  be  gone,  he  is  quite  weary  and 
faint.  Thus  that  noble  Jewel,  and  in  it  the  Pearl, 
is  sown.  But  observe  it  well;  it  is  not  instantly  be- 
come a  tree.  O  how  often  does  the  Devil  rush  up- 
on it,  and  would  fain  root  up  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed  !  How  many  hard  storms  must  the  soul  under- 
go and  endure !    How  often  is  it  covered  with 
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sins !  For  all  that  is  in  this  world  is  against  it,  it 
is  as  it  were  left  alone  and  forsaken  ;  even  the  chil- 
dren of  God  can  lead  it  astray  either  with  flattery  or 
hypocrisy,  that  the  soul  might  flatter  itself,  or  else 
with  sins  on  the  conscience.  He  never  ceases, 
and  thou  must  always  strive  against  him  ;  for  so 
the  Tree  of  Pearl  grows,  as  corn  does  in  the  tein- 
pestuous  storms  and  winds;  but  if  it  grows  high, 
and  comes  to  blossom,  then  thou  wilt  enjoy  the 
fruit  well  enough,  and  understand  better  what 
this  Pen  has  written,  and  ^diere  it  was  born.  For 
it  was  a  long  time  in  this  condition,  many  storms 
went  over  its  head,  and  therefore  this  shall  be  for 
a  lasting  memorial  and  continual  remembrance 
to  it ;  seeing  we  must  sit  here  in  the  murdering 
den  of  the  Devil  ;  if  we  do  but  OAercome,  our 
great  reward  will  still  follow  us. — T)-ue  Repent- 
ance, trand.  of  Williaji  Law. 

BOIAEDO,  Matteo,  an  Italian  poet,  born 
about  1430,  died  in  141)4.  He  was  of  a  noble 
family,  and  himself  bore  the  title  of  Count. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ferrara. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Borso  of 
Ferrara,  and  of  his  successor,  Duke  Ercolc; 
and  held  several  important  posts,  the  last  be- 
ing that  of  Governor  of  Reggio,  where  ho 
died.  He  wrote  dramas,  songs,  and  other 
poems,  and  translated  Herodotus  into  Italian, 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Orlando  Ina- 
morato, which,  however,  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  A  wretched  continuation  was 
added  by  Niccolo  degh  Agostini.  The  work 
was  very  popular,  and  was  reprinted  nearly  a 
score  of  times  within  half  a  century,  and  was 
early  translated  into  French.  Boiardo's  poem 
was  intended  as  a  serious  epic;  but  Berni 
(q.v.)  transformed  it  into  a  kind  of  burlesque, 
which  has  quite  taken  the  place  of  the  original 
work.  Boiardo  wrote  numerous  smaller  poems 
in  the  form  of  sonnets,  of  which  this  may  stand 
as  an  example : 
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BEAUTIFUL  GIFT. 

Beautiful  gift,  and  dearest  i^ledge  of  love. 

Woven  by  that  fair  hand  whose  gentle  aid 

Alone  can  heal  that  wound  itself  liath  made, 
And  to  my  wandering  life  a  sure  guide  prove  ; 

O  dearest  gift  all  others  far  above 
Curiously  wrought  in  many-colored  shade, 
Ah,  why  with  thee  has  not  the  spirit  stayed, 

That    with    such    tasteful    skill    to    form  thee 
strove  ? 
Why  have  I  not  that  lovely  hand  with  thee  ? 

Wliy  have  I  not  with  thee  each  fond  desire, 
That  did  such  passing  beauty  to  thee  give  'i 

Through  life  thou  ever  shalt  remain  with  me, 
A  thousand  tender  sighs  thou  shalt  inspire, 

A  thousand  kisses  day  and  night  receive. 
—Transl.  in  For.  Quart.  Review, 
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